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Introduction 


Treatment  of  the  breast  cancer  at  an  early  stage  is  the  most  significant  means  of  improving  the 
survival  rate  of  the  patients.  Mammography  is  currently  the  most  sensitive  method  for  detecting 
early  breast  cancer,  and  it  is  also  the  most  practical  for  screening.  However,  the  positive 
predictive  value  of  mammographic  diagnosis  is  only  about  15%-30%.  As  the  number  of  patients 
who  undergo  mammography  increases,  it  will  be  increasingly  important  to  improve  the  positive 
predictive  value  of  mammography  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  patient  discomfort.  In  this 
proposal,  our  goal  was  to  investigate  the  problem  of  classifying  mammographic  lesions  as 
malignant  or  benign  using  computer  vision,  automatic  feature  extraction,  statistical  classification, 
and  artificial  intelligence  techniques.  Our  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  computer-aided 
classification  of  two  kinds  of  breast  abnormalities,  masses  and  microcalcifications,  which  are  the 
primary  mammographic  signs  of  malignancy.  We  investigated  computerized  extraction  of  useful 
features  for  the  differentiation  of  malignant  and  benign  cases  for  both  abnormalities,  and  the 
application  of  classical  statistical  classifiers  and  newly  developed  paradigms  such  as  neural 
networks  and  genetic  algorithms  for  the  classification  task.  Our  purposes  were  to  i)  improve 
existing  techniques,  devise  new  methods,  and  identify  the  preferred  approaches  for  the 
classification  of  mammographic  lesions,  ii)  show  that  computerized  classification  of 
mammographic  lesions  is  feasible,  and  iii)  develop  a  computerized  program  that  can 
subsequently  be  shown  to  improve  radiologists’  classification  of  mammographic  abnormalities. 

Body 

Technical  objective  1:  Database  collection 

We  have  digitized  over  600  new  films  from  over  150  patients  where  each  case  contained  either  a 
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biopsy  proven  mass  or  a  biopsy  proven  microcalcification  cluster.  The  expert  mammographer  in 
this  project  has  been  reading  these  films,  and  marking  the  locations  of  the  lesions  on  the  films. 
He  has  also  rated  the  visibility  and  likelihood  of  malignancy  for  most  of  the  lesions. 

Technical  objective  2:  Feature  extraction  for  masses 

Extraction  of  the  mass  shape 

We  have  developed  a  segmentation  method  based  on  k-means  clustering  [1,2]  followed  by 
an  active  contour  model  [3-5],  and  a  spiculation  segmentation  algorithm  [6].  We  have  also 
investigated  segmentation  methods  based  on  Gauss-Markov  random  fields  and  based  on  neural 
networks  [7,  8]. 

The  k-means  algorithm  classifies  a  pixel  p^  as  either  an  object  pixel  or  a  background  pixel  by 
clustering  the  feature  vectors  F;  for  all  the  pixels  in  a  region  of  interest  (ROI).  The  algorithm 
starts  by  choosing  initial  cluster  center  vectors,  for  the  object  and  the  background.  Pixels  are 
classified  as  background  or  object  pixels  based  on  the  Euclidean  distance  between  the  cluster 
vector  and  the  cluster  center  vector.  Using  this  initial  classification,  two  new  cluster  center 
vectors  are  computed.  If  the  cluster  centers  are  different  from  the  previous  ones,  the  procedure  of 
temporary  classification  is  repeated,  otherwise,  clustering  is  completed.  Other  implementation 
details  of  and  examples  of  segmentation  have  been  provided  in  the  literature  [2]. 

Although  initial  mass  segmentation  resulted  in  reasonable  mass  shapes  for  most  of  the 
masses,  further  refinement  was  necessary  before  detection  and  segmentation  of  the  spiculations. 
We  used  an  active  contour  model  for  mass  shape  refinement.  An  active  contour  is  a  deformable 
continuous  curve,  whose  shape  is  controlled  by  internal  forces  (the  model,  or  a-priori  knowledge 
about  the  object  to  be  segmented)  and  external  forces  (the  image).  The  internal  energy 
components  in  our  active  contour  model  are  the  continuity  and  curvature  of  the  contour,  and  the 
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external  energy  components  are  the  negative  of  the  smoothed  image  gradient.  The  result  of  the 
clustering-based  segmentation  was  used  to  initialize  the  deformable  model.  Our  method  has  been 
described  in  detail  in  the  literature  [6]. 

This  automated  method  for  the  segmentation  of  the  central  tumor  was  quantitatively 
compared  with  manual  segmentation  by  two  expert  radiologists  (R1  and  R2)  using  three 
similarity  or  distance  measures  on  a  data  set  of  100  masses  [5].  The  inter-observer  difference  in 
these  measures  between  the  two  radiologists  was  compared  to  the  corresponding  differences 
between  the  computer  and  the  radiologists.  Using  three  similarity  measures  and  data  from  two 
radiologists,  a  total  of  six  statistical  tests  were  performed.  The  difference  between  the  computer 
and  the  radiologist  segmentation  was  significantly  larger  than  the  inter-observer  variability  in 
only  one  test.  These  results  suggest  that  the  segmentation  method  for  outlining  the  central  tumor 
in  our  mass  classification  algorithm  is  satisfactory  [5]. 

The  active  contour  segmentation  results  are  close  to  the  visually  perceived  object  boundaries, 
but  spiculations  are  not  detected.  To  automatically  outline  the  spiculations,  we  used  a 
spiculation  detection  method,  which  uses  the  distribution  of  the  angle  between  0  two  vectors  for 
each  border  pixel  b.  The  first  vector  is  the  gradient  direction  at  a  border  pixel  in  a  band  of  pixels 
around  the  segmented  mass,  and  the  second  vector  is  the  direction  from  this  image  pixel  to  the 
border  pixel  b  [4,  6].  On  a  data  set  of  249  mammograms  (69  spiculated  and  180  non-spiculated), 
we  were  able  to  correctly  identify  85%  of  the  spiculated  masses  and  80%  of  the  non-spiculated 
masses  [6].  In  the  final  stage  of  our  algorithm,  the  spiculations  were  appended  to  the  already 
extracted  mass  shape.  Examples  of  automatically  outlined  spiculations  are  provided  in  the 
literature  [3,  6]. 

The  rubber-band  straightening  transform 
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We  have  designed  a  novel  image  transformation  method,  referred  to  as  the  rubber-band 
straightening  transform  (REST)  to  map  the  band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian 
plane  (a  rectangular  region).  In  the  transformed  image,  the  border  of  a  mass  is  expected  to  appear 
approximately  as  a  horizontal  edge,  and  spiculations  are  expected  appear  approximately  as  vertical 
lines.  The  radially  oriented  features  in  the  original  image  will  therefore  become  rectilinear  in  the 
transformed  image.  The  REST  facilitates  the  computerized  extraction  of  the  important  image 
features.  Implementation  details  and  examples  can  be  found  in  the  literature  [1,2].  The  effect  of 
the  REST  on  mass  characterization  accuracy  is  discussed  under  technical  objective  5. 

Extraction  of  morphological  features 

We  developed  algorithms  to  extract  thirteen  morphological  features  from  the  segmented 
masses.  The  first  five  morphological  features  were  based  on  the  normalized  radial  length  (NRL), 
defined  as  the  Euclidean  distance  from  the  object’s  centroid  to  each  of  its  edge  pixels  and 
normalized  relative  to  the  maximum  radial  length  for  the  object  [6].  In  our  previous  studies,  we 
found  that  NRL  mean,  standard  deviation,  entropy,  area  ratio,  and  zero  crossing  count  were 
useful  for  discriminating  between  objects  containing  masses  and  normal  tissue  [9].  The  next  six 
features  were  the  perimeter,  area,  perimeter-to-area  ratio,  circularity,  rectangularity,  and  contrast 
of  the  object.  The  definition  of  these  features  can  be  found  in  the  literature  [9].  The  twelfth 
feature,  convexity,  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  segmented  object  to  the  area  of  the 
smallest  convex  object  that  contained  the  object.  If  the  object  was  convex,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  benign  masses,  then  this  feature  would  approach  its  maximum  value  of  unity.  If  the  object 
shape  was  highly  non-convex,  as  was  the  case  with  many  malignant  masses,  then  the  value  of 
this  feature  would  be  small.  The  last  feature  was  the  summary  Fourier  descriptor  measure  [6], 
which  was  based  on  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  object  boundary  sequence.  Objects  with 
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irregular  contours  have  more  high-frequency  components  than  those  with  smooth  contours.  The 
Fourier  descriptor  measure  therefore  contains  potentially  useful  information  for  discriminating 
between  benign  and  malignant  masses. 

Extraction  of  texture  features 

The  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  the  mass  can  yield  important  features  for  its 
classification.  Since  spiculations  and  the  gradient  of  the  opacity  caused  by  the  mass  are 
approximately  radially  oriented,  the  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  a  mass  is  expected  to  have 
a  radial  dependence.  However,  most  texture  extraction  methods  are  designed  for  texture 
orientations  in  a  uniform  direction  (horizontal,  vertical,  or  at  a  certain  angle  between  these  two 
directions).  As  explained  previously,  we  have  designed  the  REST  to  be  able  to  extract 
meaningful  texture  features  from  the  region  surrounding  a  mass. 

The  texture  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  include  13  texture  measures,  each 
calculated  at  4  directions  and  10  distances,  from  the  spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD) 
matrices  and  20  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  features,  as  described  in  our  previous  work  [2].  The 
definition  of  these  features  [10,  11]  and  the  parameters  used  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  [2]. 

Other  features 

Three  spiculation  features  are  extracted  based  on  whether  points  on  the  mass  contour  lie  on  the 
path  of  a  spiculation.  Since  a  spiculation  is  a  linear  structure,  the  image  gradients  at  different 
points  that  lie  on  the  same  spiculation  have  similar  phase  directions.  We  have  defined  a 
spiculation  measure  in  terms  of  the  statistics  of  these  phase  directions  [6].  Three  spiculation 
features  were  defined  in  terms  of  this  spiculation  measure  [5]. 

Technical  objective  3:  Feature  extraction  for  microcalcifications 
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Extraction  of  microcalcifications 

In  an  automated  microcalcification  classification  algorithm,  the  individual 
microcalcifications  within  a  cluster  need  to  be  automatically  identified.  The  area  to  search  for 
these  microcalcifications  can  be  either  manually  identified,  or  provided  by  an  automated 
microcalcification  detection  algorithm.  We  therefore  developed  a  technique  to  detect  individual 
microcalcifications  in  a  given  ROI.  The  size  of  the  ROI  was  5.1cm  x  5.1  cm.  The  automated 
detection  algorithm  is  based  on  our  previous  work  [12].  First,  a  difference-image  technique  is 
applied  to  the  ROI  for  signal-to-noise  ratio  enhancement  [13].  Then,  the  gray  level  histogram  of 
the  enhance  ROI  is  determined  and  global  and  local  gray  level  thresholding  are  used  to  locate 
potential  signal  locations  [14]. 

Extraction  of  morphological  features 

Starting  from  these  locations,  and  automated  region  growing  technique  extracted  the  signal 
location  as  the  connected  pixels  above  a  gray-level  threshold,  which  was  determined  as  the 
product  of  the  local  root-mean-square  noise  and  an  input  SNR  threshold.  After  initial 
experimentation,  an  SNR  threshold  of  2.0  was  chosen  for  all  cases.  Five  features,  namely  the 
area,  mean  density,  eccentricity,  moment  ratio,  and  area  ratio  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  first 
and  second  moments  of  the  extracted  microcalcification  signals.  Since  the  variations  of  the 
shapes  and  sizes  of  the  individual  microcalcifications  within  a  cluster  are  important  for 
microcalcification  classification,  the  maximum,  mean,  standard  deviation,  and  coefficient  of 
variation  of  these  individual  features  were  computed  for  each  cluster.  Another  feature  describing 
the  number  of  microcalcifications  was  also  added,  resulting  in  a  21 -dimensional  morphological 
feature  spaee  [15]. 

Extraction  of  texture  features 
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The  low-frequency  background  was  subtracted  using  a  background  subtraction  technique  [16]. 
After  background  correction,  four  gray  level  difference  statistics  (GLDS)  features,  namely  mean, 
entropy,  contrast,  and  angular  second  moment  were  extracted  at  four  different  directions  from  the 
ROI  containing  the  microcalcification  cluster  [17].  SOLD  texture  matrices  were  computed  as 
discussed  in  our  original  proposal.  Forty  SOLD  matrices  were  derived  from  each  ROI  at  different 
10  distances  and  4  directions.  Thirteen  features  were  extracted  from  each  SOLD  matrix,  and 
features  extracted  at  axial  directions  and  diagonal  directions  were  averaged.  The  final  texture 
space  therefore  contained  260  SOLD  features  and  21  GLDS  features  for  each  ROI. 

Technical  objective  4:  Development  of  classifiers 

Linear  discriminant  analysis  with  stepwise  feature  selection 

For  classification  of  lesions  as  malignant  or  benign,  we  have  implemented  Fisher’s  linear 
discriminant  with  stepwise  feature  selection.  For  a  two-class  problem,  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant 
projects  the  multi-dimensional  feature  space  onto  the  real  line  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of 
between-class  sum  of  squares  to  within-class  squares  is  maximized  after  the  projection.  This  is  the 
optimal  classifier  if  the  two  classes  have  a  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution  with  equal  covariance 
matrices.  When  the  data  size  is  limited,  the  inclusion  of  inappropriate  features  may  reduce  the  test 
accuracy.  In  such  a  case,  feature  selection  becomes  necessary.  We  have  used  stepwise  feature 
selection  to  reduce  the  dimensionality  of  the  feature  space  before  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  is 
applied  [2]. 

The  understanding  of  the  performance  of  the  classifier  designed  with  different  schemes  will 
allow  us  to  utilize  a  limited  sample  set  efficiently.  The  relationship  between  the  bias  of  the 
accuracy  estimate  of  a  classifier,  the  number  of  available  samples,  the  number  of  features  selected 
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in  stepwise  feature  selection,  and  the  estimation  of  coefficients  for  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant 
were  studied  as  part  of  this  project  [18].  Our  results  indicated  that  the  resubstitution  estimate  was 
always  optimistically  biased,  except  in  cases  where  the  parameters  of  stepwise  feature  selection 
were  chosen  such  that  too  few  features  were  selected  by  the  stepwise  procedure.  When  feature 
selection  was  performed  using  only  the  design  samples,  the  hold-out  estimate  was  always 
pessimistically  biased.  When  feature  selection  was  performed  using  the  entire  finite  sample  space, 
the  hold-out  estimates  could  be  pessimistically  or  optimistically  biased,  depending  on  the  number 
of  features  available  for  selection,  the  number  of  available  samples,  and  their  statistical  distribution 
[18]. 

Neural  networks 

In  classification  of  mammographic  lesions,  the  cost  of  missing  a  malignant  case  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  misclassifying  a  normal  case.  The  decision  threshold  therefore  cannot  be 
determined  without  a  well-designed  cost-benefit  analysis.  Receiver  Operating  Characteristic 
(ROC)  analysis  is  a  commonly-used  methodology  for  representing  the  tradeoff  between  the  true¬ 
positive  fraction  (TPF)  and  the  false-positive  fraction  (FPF)  in  a  two-group  classification  task. 
The  area  A-ppp^  above  a  sensitivity  level  TPFq  under  the  ROC  curve  represents  the  average 

specificity  above  that  sensitivity  level.  By  maximizing  Ajpp^,  where  TPFq  is  close  to  1,  one  can 

design  a  classifier  that  has  good  specificity  at  high  sensitivity.  In  this  project,  we  tried  to  develop 
a  methodology  for  training  a  backpropagation  neural  network  (BPN)  by  maximizing  this 
criterion  [7, 19]. 

To  test  our  new  BPN  training  algorithm,  we  used  a  randomly-generated  Gaussian  data 
set.  Our  results  indicated  that  for  small  number  of  hidden-layer  nodes,  the  new  training 
algorithm  slightly  decreased  the  false-positives  for  a  TPF  of  0.8  and  above.  When  the  number  of 
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hidden-layer  nodes  was  increased,  the  difference  between  the  two  training  algorithms 
diminished.  This  simulation  study  therefore  demonstrated  that  the  new  training  algorithm  would 
be  useful  only  if  the  number  of  hidden  layer  nodes  is  small  [19]. 

Development  of  a  hierarchical  classifier 

A  hierarchical  classifier,  which  combines  an  unsupervised  adaptive  resonance  network 
(ART2)  and  a  supervised  linear  discriminant  classifier  (LDA)  was  developed  for  the 
classification  of  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign  [20].  At  the  first  stage,  the 
ART2  network  separated  the  masses  based  on  the  similarity  of  the  input  vectors.  At  the  second 
stage,  a  separate  LDA  model  was  formulated  within  each  class  to  classify  the  masses  as 
malignant  or  benign.  The  ART2  network  was  presented  with  texture  features  extracted  from 
REST  images,  as  described  previously.  The  ART2  network  classified  the  masses  two  classes: 
one  containing  only  malignant  masses  and  the  other  containing  a  mix  of  malignant  and  benign 
masses.  The  masses  from  the  malignant  class  were  classified  by  ART2.  The  masses  from  the 
mixed  class  were  input  to  a  supervised  linear  discriminant  classifier  (LDA).  In  this  way,  some 
malignant  masses  were  separated  and  classified  by  ART2  and  less  distinguishable  masses  were 
classified  by  the  LDA.  For  the  evaluation  of  classifier  performance,  348  regions  of  interest 
(ROIs)  were  used.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  was  0.81  for  the  hybrid  classifier,  0.89  for  a 
backpropagation  neural  network  (BPN),  and  0.78  for  the  LDA.  These  result  indicate  that  the 
hybrid  classifier  is  a  promising  approach  for  improving  the  accuracy  of  classification  in  CAD 
applications. 

BPNs  for  microcalcification  and  mass  classification 

The  texture  and  morphological  features  described  in  Technical  Objectives  2  and  3  were 
used  in  a  backpropagation  neural  network  (BPN)  for  classification  of  masses  [4]  and 
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microcalcification  clusters  [21],  respectively.  First,  stepwise  feature  selection  was  used  to  select 
effective  features  for  classification.  Then,  several  BPN  structures  were  tested  their  classification 
accuracy.  The  BPNs  employed  a  modified  delta-bar-delta  rule  to  improve  the  convergence  rate 
[16]. 

For  the  classification  of  microcalcifications  number  of  hidden  nodes  in  the  BPNs  varied 
between  1  and  10.  The  classifier  was  tested  on  a  database  of  86  mammograms  from  54  cases 
[21].  The  area  Az  under  the  ROC  curve  obtained  with  different  BPN  structures  varied  between 
0.88  and  0.86  with  the  best  feature  set.  An  analysis  of  the  dependence  of  the  classification 
accuracy  on  BPN  architecture  indicated  that  the  BPN  with  one  hidden  node  provided  the  best 
classification  accuracy.  Since  a  BPN  with  a  single  hidden  node  is  equivalent  to  a  linear 
classifier,  this  result  appears  to  indicate  that  a  linear  classifier  may  be  optimal  with  this  data  set 
and  training  samples.  However,  it  has  to  be  emphasized  that  this  observation  may  not  apply 
when  the  classifiers  are  trained  with  large  number  of  samples.  The  reduction  in  classification 
accuracy  with  increased  number  of  hidden  layer  nodes  in  our  current  study  could  have  been 
caused  by  overtraining  with  a  small  sample  size. 

For  the  classification  of  masses,  a  BPN  with  four  input  nodes,  two  hidden-layer  nodes, 
and  a  single  output  node  was  trained  using  the  training  set,  which  consisted  of  243  mammograms 
(116  benign  and  127  malignant)  from  101  patients.  The  accuracy  of  the  designed  classifier  was 
evaluated  by  applying  the  classifier  to  test  cases  that  had  not  been  used  for  training.  The  test  data 
set  consisted  of  95  mammograms  (42  benign  and  53  malignant)  from  45  patients.  A  single  view 
was  available  for  nine  of  these  45  patients.  For  the  remaining  36  test  patients,  two  or  more  views 
were  available.  The  case-based  classification  A^  values  for  0.95  for  the  training  set  and  0.87  for 
the  test  set. 
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Genetic  algorithms 

A  genetic  algorithm  (GA)-based  feature  selection  method  was  developed  for  the  design  of  high- 
sensitivity  classifiers,  which  were  tailored  to  yield  high  sensitivity  with  high  specificity.  The 
fitness  function  of  the  GA  was  based  on  the  ROC  partial  area  index,  which  is  defined  as  the 
average  specificity  above  a  given  sensitivity  threshold.  The  designed  GA  evolved  towards  the 
selection  of  feature  combinations  which  yielded  high  specificity  in  the  high  sensitivity  region  of 
the  ROC  curve,  regardless  of  the  performance  at  low  sensitivity.  This  is  a  desirable  quality  of  a 
classifier  used  for  breast  lesion  characterization,  since  the  focus  in  breast  lesion  characterization 
is  to  correctly  diagnose  as  many  benign  lesions  as  possible  without  missing  malignancies.  The 
high-sensitivity  classifier,  formulated  as  the  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  using  GA-selected 
feature  variables,  was  employed  to  classify  255  biopsy-proven  mammographic  masses  as 
malignant  or  benign.  SOLD  and  RLS  textures  features  were  extracted  from  the  REST  images, 
as  described  previously.  The  classification  accuracy  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  was 
compared  to  that  of  linear  discriminant  analysis  with  stepwise  feature  selection  (LDAsfJ.  With 
proper  GA  training,  the  ROC  partial  area  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  above  a  true-positive 
fraction  of  0.95  was  significantly  larger  than  that  of  LDAjfs,  although  the  latter  provided  a  higher 
total  area  (Az)  under  the  ROC  curve.  By  setting  an  appropriate  decision  threshold,  the  high- 
sensitivity  classifier  and  LDA^fc  correctly  identified  61%  and  34%  of  the  benign  masses, 
respectively,  without  missing  any  malignant  masses.  Our  results  show  that  the  choice  of  the 
feature  selection  technique  is  important  in  computer  aided  diagnosis,  and  that  the  GA  may  be  a 
useful  tool  to  design  classifiers  for  lesion  characterization  [22]. 

Technical  objective  5:  Evaluation  of  classiflcation  methods 

Effectiveness  of  the  computer  classifiers 
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For  the  task  of  classifying  between  malignant  and  benign  masses,  we  have  found  that  the  most 
effective  classifier  is  an  LDA  classifier  that  uses  texture  features  extracted  from  REST  images,  and 
morphological  features  extracted  from  automatically  extracted  mass  shapes  [6].  The  classification 
accuracy  with  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  was  significantly  higher  than  that  using 
the  original  ROIs  [2],  A  data  set  containing  249  films  from  102  patients  was  used  in  a  leave-one- 
case-out  data  partitioning  scheme  to  train  and  test  the  classifier.  When  the  leave-one-case-out 
method  was  applied  to  partition  the  data  set  into  trainers  and  testers,  the  average  test  A^  for  the  task 
of  classifying  the  mass  on  a  single  mammographic  view  was  0.83±0.02,  0.84±0.02,  and  0.87±0.02 
in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces,  respectively.  For  classifying  a  mass  as 
malignant  or  benign,  we  combined  the  leave-one-case-out  discriminant  scores  from  different  views 
of  a  mass  to  obtain  a  summary  score.  In  this  task,  the  test  A^  value  using  the  combined  feature 
space  was  0.91±0.02.  Our  data  set  contained  26  prior  mammograms  and  223  preoperative  masses. 
When  only  preoperative  masses  were  considered,  the  case-based  A^  values  was  0.94. 

For  the  task  of  classifying  between  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifications,  we  have 
found  that  the  most  effective  classifier  is  an  LDA  classifier  that  uses  texture  and  morphological 
features,  selected  by  the  stepwise  feature  selection  method  [23].  The  data  set  for  computerized 
classification  consisted  of  112  pairs  (CC  and  MLO  or  CC  and  LAT)  of  mammograms.  The 
number  of  malignant  and  benign  pairs  were  40  and  72,  respectively.  The  scores  from  the  two 
views  of  a  pair  were  averaged  to  obtain  a  seore  for  the  pair.  Computer  classification  scores  were 
analyzed  by  ROC  analysis.  The  accuracy  of  the  classifier  was  evaluated  by  the  area  A^  and  the 
partial  area  index  A^(TPFj)  above  a  true-positive  fraction  of  TPFp=0.90.  The  computer  classifier 
had  an  ROC  area  of  0.83  and  a  partial  area  index  of  0.42. 

Comparison  to  radiologist’s  accuracy 
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The  effect  of  our  mass  classification  algorithm  on  radiologist’  classification  was 
evaluated  using  an  observer  study.  Of  the  255  films  that  were  used  in  our  previous  studies,  15 
were  used  for  training  the  radiologists  to  use  the  computer  estimation  for  malignancy,  and  the 
remaining  240  were  used  for  the  actual  evaluation.  Six  MQSA-approved  radiologists  assessed 
the  probability  of  malignancy  of  the  masses  with  and  without  CAD.  Two  experiments,  one  with 
single  view  and  another  with  two  views  were  conducted. 

The  computer  classifier  alone  distinguished  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  with  a  test  Az 
of  0.92.  The  radiologists’  Az  ranged  from  0.78  to  0.91  without  CAD  and  were  improved  to  0.91  to 
0.97  with  CAD.  For  a  subset  of  77  matched  paired  views,  the  radiologists’  Az  ranged  from  0.88  to 
0.95  without  CAD  and  were  improved  to  0.93  to  0.97  with  CAD.  The  improvements  were 
statistically  significant  with  p=0.02  and  0.01,  respectively.  The  average  observer  ROC  curves  with 
and  without  CAD  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1.  The  average  ROC  curve  of  radiologists  for  the  two-view  classification  of 
mammographic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign  with  and  without  CAD. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  microcalcification  classification  algorithm  was  also  evaluated 
using  an  observer  study  in  which  7  MQSA-approved  radiologists  read  the  same  112  pairs  of  ROIs 
described  previously.  The  ROIs  were  printed  on  film  with  a  laser  printer.  The  radiologists  rated 
the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  each  pair  on  a  10-point  rating  scale.  The  case  order  was 
randomized  for  each  radiologist.  The  average  ROC  curve  of  7  radiologists  was  computed  by 
averaging  the  slope  and  intercept  parameters  of  individual  ROC  curves.  The  classification 
accuracy  of  the  radiologists  was  compared  to  that  of  the  computer.  It  was  found  that  the  A^  value 
of  the  computer  was  higher  than  that  of  all  radiologists,  and  the  difference  was  statistically 
significant  for  three  of  the  radiologists  (p=0.03).  The  average  ROC  curve  of  the  7  radiologists  and 
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the  ROC  curve  of  the  computer  classifier  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 


FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 


Figure  2.  The  average  ROC  curve  of  the  7  radiologists  for  the  classification  of  mammographic 
microcalcifications  a  malignant  or  benign  and  the  ROC  curve  of  the  computer  classifier. 

Key  Research  Accomplishments 

•  Three  new  methods  (clustering,  active  contours,  and  NN-based  segmentation)  have  been 
investigated  for  the  segmentation  of  masses  on  mammograms.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
combination  of  clustering  and  active  contours  results  in  a  segmentation  that  is  within  the 
inter-observation  variation  of  radiologists’  hand  segmentation. 

•  The  rubber-band  straightening  transform  (REST)  has  been  developed  for  assisting  in  feature 
extraction  from  mass  margins.  It  has  been  shown  that  features  extracted  from  the  REST 
images  are  significantly  more  effective  than  those  extracted  from  original  images. 
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•  A  number  of  morphological,  texture  and  spiculation  features  have  been  developed  for 
classification  of  mammographic  masses. 

•  A  high-sensitivity  classifier,  based  on  a  genetic  algorithm  for  feature  selection,  has  been 
developed  for  obtaining  better  specificity  at  a  high  sensitivity  for  malignancies.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  achieves  a  significant  improvement  over  stepwise 
feature  selection. 

•  A  hierarchical  classifier  which  combines  an  unsupervised  adaptive  resonance  network 
(ART2)  and  a  supervised  linear  discriminant  classifier  (LDA)  was  developed  for  the 
classification  of  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign. 

•  The  effect  of  the  mass  classification  algorithm  on  radiologists’  classification  was  evaluated 
using  an  observer  study.  Using  a  database  of  240  mammograms,  it  was  shown  that  the 
radiologists’  classification  was  significantly  improved  when  they  were  aided  by  the 
computerized  classification  scores. 

•  The  generalizability  of  our  mass  classification  method  was  tested  by  applying  a  trained 
classifier  to  an  independent  data  set  containing  biopsied  masses. 

•  A  previously-existing  microcalcification  detection  algorithm  was  applied  for  automated 
detection  of  individual  microcalcifications  with  a  region  of  interest 

•  The  individual  mierocalcifications  were  segmented  from  the  background  using  an  automated 
algorithm 

•  Morphological  and  texture  features  were  extracted  from  computer-detected 
microcalcifications. 

•  Texture  features  extracted  from  a  region  of  interest  containing  the  microcalcifications  were 
used  in  a  backpropagation  neural  network  for  classification  of  microcalcifications  as 
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malignant  and  benign. 

•  The  classification  accuracy  of  the  morphological  features  was  evaluated  by  using  the 
morphological  feature  space  alone  and  by  combining  the  morphological  and  texture  feature 
spaces. 

•  Using  an  observer  performance  study,  it  was  shown  that  the  developed  automated 
microcalcification  characterization  method  was  significantly  more  accurate  than  experienced 
radiologists. 
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Conclusions 

New  methods  have  been  investigated  for  computerized  characterization  of  mammographic 
masses  and  microcalcifications  as  malignant  or  benign.  These  methods  included  algorithms  for 
segmentation  of  masses  and  microcalcifications  from  the  background  in  a  region  of  interest, 
texture  and  morphological  feature  extraction  techniques,  and  classifiers  based  on  statistical 
methods,  genetic  algorithms  and  neural  networks.  The  classification  accuracy  of  the  automated 
algorithms  were  compared  to  the  accuracy  of  radiologists  experienced  in  mammographic 
interpretation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  accuracy  of  the  microcalcification  classification 
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algorithm  is  significantly  better  than  that  of  radiologists.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  mass 
classification  algorithm  can  significantly  improve  the  characterization  accuracy  of  radiologists 
when  they  interpret  the  mammograms  with  the  aid  of  the  developed  algorithms.  These  results 
are  very  encouraging  for  the  clinical  implementation  of  computer-aided  lesion  characterization  in 
mammography.  Besides  clinical  implementation,  future  work  includes  the  use  of  prior 
mammograms  and  breast  ultrasound  for  further  improvement  of  computerized  lesion 
characterization. 
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Abstract.  We  investigated  the  feasibility  of  using  texture  features  extracted  from  mammograms 
to  predict  whether  the  presence  of  microcalcifications  is  associated  with  malignant  or  benign 
pathology.  Eighty-six  mammograms  from  54  cases  (26  benign  and  28  malignant)  were  used  as 
case  samples.  All  lesions  had  been  recommended  for  surgical  biopsy  by  specialists  in  breast 
imaging.  A  region  of  interest  (ROI)  containing  the  microcalcifications  was  first  corrected  for  the 
low-frequency  background  density  variation.  Spatial  grey  level  dependence  (SGLD)  matrices  at 
ten  different  pixel  distances  in  both  the  axial  and  diagonal  directions  were  constructed  from 
the  background-corrected  ROI.  Thirteen  texture  measures  were  extracted  from  each  SGLD 
matrix.  Using  a  stepwise  feature  selection  technique,  which  maximized  the  separation  of  the 
two  class  distributions,  subsets  of  texture  features  were  selected  from  the  multi-dimensional 
feature  space.  A  backpropagation  artificial  neural  network  (ANN)  classifier  was  trained  and 
tested  with  a  leave-one-case-out  method  to  recognize  the  malignant  or  benign  microcalcification 
clusters.  The  performance  of  the  ANN  was  analysed  with  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC) 
methodology.  It  was  found  that  a  subset  of  six  texture  features  provided  the  highest  classification 
accuracy  among  the  feature  sets  studied.  The  ANN  classifier  achieved  an  area  under  the  ROC 
curve  of  0.88.  By  setting  an  appropriate  decision  threshold,  11  of  the  28  benign  cases  were 
correctly  identified  (39%  specificity)  without  missing  any  malignant  cases  (100%  sensitivity)  for 
patients  who  had  undergone  biopsy.  This  preliminary  result  indicates  that  computerized  texture 
analysis  can  extract  mammographic  information  that  is  not  apparent  by  visual  inspection.  The 
computer-extracted  texture  information  may  be  used  to  assist  in  mammographic  interpretation, 
with  the  potential  to  reduce  biopsies  of  benign  cases  and  improve  the  positive  predictive  value 
of  mammography. 


1.  Introduction 

Mammography  is  the  most  sensitive  method  for  detection  of  early  breast  cancer.  However, 
the  specificity  for  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  lesions  from  mammographic  images 
is  quite  low.  In  the  United  States,  the  positive  predictive  value,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  breast  cancers  found  to  the  total  number  of  biopsies,  of  mammography  is  typically 
between  15  and  30%  (Kopans  1991,  Adler  and  Helvie  1992).  An  improvement  in  the 
positive  predictive  value  would  reduce  health  care  costs  and  eliminate  the  anxiety  and 
morbidity  of  patients  who  would  have  to  undergo  unnecessary  biopsy  otherwise.  One 
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of  the  potential  approaches  to  improving  the  specificity  of  mammography  is  the  use  of 
computerized  feature  extraction  techniques  to  extract  information  that  may  not  be  readily 
perceived  by  human  readers.  The  computer-extracted  features  may  complement  the  visual 
characteristics  of  the  mammographic  abnormalities  and  provide  additional  information  to 
the  radiologists  in  distinguishing  malignant  and  benign  lesions.  The  computer-extracted 
features,  alone  or  in  combination  with  human-perceived  features,  may  also  be  input  to 
a  trained  classifier  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  a  mammographic  lesion, 
thereby  assisting  radiologists  in  making  diagnostic  decisions. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  attempted  to  develop  feature  extraction  and  classification 
techniques  for  masses  (Ackerman  and  Gose  1972;  Kilday  et  al  1993,  Huo  et  al  1995, 
Sahiner  et  al  1996a)  or  microcalcifications  (Wee  et  al  1975,  Fox  et  al  1980,  Chan  et  al 
1992,  Chitre  et  al  1993,  Chan  et  al  1994b,  Shen  et  al  1994,  Chan  et  al  1995a,  c,  d,  Wu  et  al 
1995,  Jiang  et  al  1996,  Thiele  et  al  1996).  Other  researchers  used  radiologists’  ratings  of 
mammographic  features  or  encoded  the  radiologists’  readings  with  numerical  values  as  input 
to  classifiers  (Ackerman  a/  1973,  Gale  era/  1987,  Getty  era/  1988,  D’Orsi  era/  1992,  Wu 
et  al  1993,  Baker  et  al  1996).  While  the  accuracy  of  lesion  characterization  in  these  studies 
varied,  they  demonstrated  that  computer-aided  classification  has  the  potential  to  improve  the 
malignant  and  benign  diagnosis  of  breast  lesions.  We  have  been  developing  computerized 
feature-extraction  techniques  for  classification  of  masses  or  microcalcifications  (Chan  et  al 
1992,  1994b,  1995a,  c,d,  Sahiner  etal  1996a).  The  extracted  features  are  analysed  by  linear 
or  non-linear  classifiers  which  are  trained  for  a  specific  classification  task.  We  have  found 
that  texture  features  are  effective  for  differentiation  of  masses  and  normal  tissues  (Chan 
et  al  1995b,  Wei  et  al  1995b),  and  that  morphological  features  can  be  used  to  distinguish 
malignant  and  benign  clustered  microcalcifications  (Chan  et  al  1995c).  Because  the  tissue 
texture  in  regions  containing  microcalcifications  associated  with  a  malignant  process  may  be 
different  from  that  associated  with  a  benign  process,  in  the  present  study  we  analysed  texture 
features  from  a  region  of  interest  (ROI)  containing  clustered  microcalcifications  (Chan  et  al 
1995d).  The  effectiveness  of  these  texture  features,  in  combination  with  a  backpropagation 
neural  network  classifier  (Freeman  and  Skapura  1991),  for  the  differentiation  of  malignant 
and  benign  microcalcifications  was  evaluated.  The  performance  of  the  neural  network  was 
analysed  with  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology  (Swets  and  Pickett  1982, 
Metz  et  al  1990). 


2.  Materials  and  methods 

2.7.  Case  selection  and  digitization 

In  this  study,  86  mammograms  with  clustered  microcalcifications  were  selected  from  patient 
files  in  the  Department  of  Radiology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  mammograms  were 
acquired  with  dedicated  mammographic  systems  with  a  0.3  mm  focal  spot,  molybdenum 
(Mo)  anode  and  0.03  mm  Mo  filter.  A  Kodak  Min  R/MRE  mammographic  screen-film 
system  using  extended  cycle  processing  was  employed  as  the  image  receptor.  The  selection 
criteria  were  that  the  mammogram  contained  a  cluster  of  microcalcifications,  that  about 
half  of  the  case  samples  were  malignant  and  half  were  benign,  and  that  no  grid  lines  were 
visible  on  the  mammogram.  The  data  set  included  86  films,  some  of  which  were  films  of 
different  views  from  the  same  patient.  A  total  of  54  different  patients  were  included  in  the 
data  set.  There  were  41  malignant  (26  patients)  and  45  benign  (28  patients)  clusters.  The 
malignant  and  benign  pathology  of  the  microcalcifications  had  been  proven  by  open  surgical 
biopsy  and  histologic  analysis.  The  visibility  of  the  microcalcification  clusters  was  ranked 
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by  experienced  radiologists  on  a  scale  of  1~5  (1,  very  obvious;  5,  very  subtle)  relative  to  the 
range  of  cases  seen  in  clinical  practice.  The  histogram  of  the  visibility  for  the  86  clusters 
is  shown  in  figure  1. 
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Figure  1,  A  histogram  of  the  subjective  ranking  of  the  visibility  of  the  86  microcalcification 
clusters  on  the  mammograms.  The  clusters  were  ranked  on  a  five-point  scale  relative  to  the 
range  of  visibility  of  clusters  found  in  clinical  practice  (1,  very  obvious;  5,  very  subtle). 


All  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  laser  film  scanner  (Lumisys  DIS-1000)  at  a 
pixel  size  of  35  [im  x  35  /xm  and  with  a  12-bit  grey  level.  The  light  transmitted  through 
the  film  was  amplified  logarithmically  before  analogue-to-digital  conversion.  The  digitizer 
had  an  optical  density  range  of  0-3.5.  It  was  calibrated  so  that  the  optical  density  (O.D.)  on 
film  was  linearly  proportional  to  the  output  pixel  value  in  the  range  of  about  0. 1-2.8  O.D. 
with  a  slope  of  0.001  O.D./pixel  value.  The  slope  of  the  calibration  curve  outside  this  range 
decreased  gradually.  Before  input  to  the  detection  program,  the  pixel  values  were  linearly 
converted  such  that  low  optical  densities  were  represented  by  high  pixel  values. 

In  this  study,  the  locations  of  the  microcalcification  cluster  on  each  mammogram  were 
identified  by  radiologists  so  that  only  true  microcalcification  clusters  were  analysed.  An 
ROI  of  1024  X  1024  pixels  (corresponding  to  3.58  cm  x  3.58  cm  on  the  film),  with  the 
cluster  approximately  at  its  centre  was  extracted  for  analysis.  This  ROI  size  could  enclose 
the  majority  of  the  clusters  in  the  data  set.  A  few  of  the  obvious  clusters  scattered  over  a 
larger  area,  but  the  main  area  of  the  clusters  was  covered  within  the  ROI. 

The  low-frequency  background  grey  levels  of  each  ROI  depend  mainly  on  the  density 
of  the  overlapping  breast  tissue  and  the  x-ray  exposure  conditions.  The  background  levels 
therefore  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  presence  of  the  microcalcifications,  but  they  bias 
the  numerical  values  of  the  texture  features.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  variability  in  the 
texture  feature  distributions  caused  by  these  factors  that  are  not  related  to  malignancy,  we 
applied  a  background  correction  technique  to  the  ROI  before  texture  feature  extraction. 
This  technique  has  been  described  in  detail  previously  (Chan  et  al  1995b).  Briefly,  the  grey 
level  at  a  given  pixel  of  the  low-frequency  background  was  estimated  as  the  average  of 
the  distance-weighted  grey  levels  of  four  pixels  at  the  intersections  of  the  normals  from  the 
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given  pixel  to  the  four  edges  of  the  ROI.  An  example  of  an  original  ROI  with  a  malignant 
cluster,  its  estimated  background  image,  and  the  background-corrected  ROI  is  shown  in 
figure  2(a)-(c),  respectively.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  sloped  background  grey  level  of  the 
ROI  was  removed  by  the  correction.  The  high-frequency  information  in  the  ROI  was 
basically  unchanged  because  the  background  image  only  contained  low  spatial  frequencies. 


Figure  2.  An  example  demonstrating  the  effect  of 
background  correction:  (a)  an  original  ROI  with  a  malignant 
microcalcification  cluster;  (b)  the  estimated  low-frequency 
background  image;  and  (c)  the  background-corrected  ROI. 
The  mean  pixel  value  of  the  ROI  in  (c)  was  shifted  by  a 
constant  to  match  that  of  the  ROI  in  (a),  and  slight  contrast 
enhancement  (by  windowing)  was  applied  to  the  ROI  in 
(c)  for  display  purposes.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  sloped 
background  grey  level  of  the  ROI  was  removed  by  the 
correction. 


2.2.  Texture  features 

Our  previous  studies  indicated  that  the  texture  features  derived  from  the  spatial  grey  level 
dependence  matrix  (SOLD)  (Haralick  et  al  1973),  also  known  as  the  concurrence  matrix 
or  the  co-occurrence  matrix,  of  the  ROI  were  useful  in  classification  of  masses  and  normal 
breast  tissue  (Cheng  et  al  1994,  Petrosian  et  al  1994,  Chan  et  al  1995b).  We  further 
expanded  the  texture  feature  space  to  include  multi-distance  features  and  obtained  improved 
results  (Wei  et  al  1995a).  In  this  study,  we  applied  texture  analysis  to  the  evaluation  of 
textural  changes  in  the  breast  tissue  due  to  a  developing  malignancy.  The  SOLD  matrix 
element,  pe.dih  j)»  is  the  joint  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  grey  levels  i  and  j  for  pixel 
pairs  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  d  and  at  a  direction  0,  Because  of  the  discrete 
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nature  of  the  digital  image,  the  distance  d  is  limited  to  integral  multiples  of  the  pixel  size, 
and  the  value  of  0  is  limited  to  0,  45,  90,  and  135°  at  =  1,  and  to  these  and  other  discrete 
angles  as  d  increases.  We  constructed  SOLD  matrices  from  pixel  pairs  in  a  sub-region  of 
512  X  512  pixels  centred  approximately  at  the  cluster  in  the  background-corrected  ROL  Four 
SOLD  matrices,  one  at  each  of  the  four  directions,  0,  45,  90,  and  135°,  were  constructed 
for  a  given  pixel  pair  distance.  The  pixel  pair  distance  was  varied  from  four  to  40  pixels  in 
increments  of  four  pixels.  Therefore,  a  total  of  40  SOLD  matrices  were  derived  from  each 
ROL 

The  SOLD  matrix  depends  on  the  bin  width  (or  grey  level  interval)  used  in  accumulating 
the  histogram.  We  found  in  our  previous  mass  classification  study  (Chan  et  al  1995b)  that 
a  bin  width  of  16  grey  levels  was  a  reasonable  compromise  between  grey  level  resolution 
and  statistical  noise.  In  this  study,  the  ROIs  had  two  times  more  pixels  in  width  and  in 
height  than  those  in  our  previous  studies,  resulting  in  four  times  as  many  pixels  in  each 
ROL  Thus,  we  could  use  a  smaller  bin  width  to  obtain  approximately  the  same  statistics 
in  the  SOLD  matrices.  Furthermore,  our  previous  study  on  the  digitization  requirements  of 
mammograms  (Chan  et  al  1994a)  indicated  that  at  least  nine-bit  grey  level  resolution  was 
required  for  detection  of  subtle  microcalcifications.  We  therefore  chose  a  bin  width  of  four 
grey  levels  for  all  SOLD  matrices  in  this  study.  This  is  equivalent  to  reducing  the  grey 
level  resolution  (or  bit  depth)  of  the  12-bit  image  to  ten  bits  by  eliminating  the  two  least 
significant  bits. 

A  number  of  texture  features  can  be  derived  from  an  SOLD  matrix  (Haralick  et  al 
1973,  Conners  1979).  In  our  previous  studies  for  mass  and  normal  tissue  classification 
(Chan  et  al  1995b,  Wei  et  al  1995a),  we  evaluated  eight  texture  measures:  correlation, 
entropy,  energy  (angular  second  moment),  inertia,  inverse  difference  moment,  sum  average, 
sum  entropy,  and  difference  entropy.  In  this  study,  we  included  five  additional  texture 
features:  difference  average,  sum  variance,  difference  variance,  information  measure  of 
correlation  1,  and  information  measure  of  correlation  2.  The  mathematical  expressions  of 
these  13  texture  features  are  given  in  the  appendix.  These  features  describe  the  shape  of 
the  SOLD  matrix  and  generally  contain  information  about  the  image  characteristics  such  as 
homogeneity,  contrast,  and  the  presence  of  organized  structures,  as  well  as  the  complexity 
and  grey  level  transitions  within  the  image  (Haralick  et  al  1973). 

As  discussed  in  our  previous  study  (Chan  et  al  1995b),  we  did  not  find  a  significant 
dependence  of  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  texture  features  on  the  direction  of  the  pixel 
pairs  for  mammographic  textures.  However,  since  the  actual  distance  between  the  pixel  pair 
in  the  diagonal  direction  was  a  factor  of  y/l  of  that  in  the  axial  direction,  we  averaged  the 
feature  values  at  the  axial  directions  (0  and  90°)  and  also  at  the  diagonal  directions  (45  and 
135°)  separately  for  each  texture  measure  derived  from  the  SOLD  matrix  at  a  given  pixel 
pair  distance.  The  average  texture  features  at  the  ten  pixel  pair  distances  therefore  formed 
a  260-dimensional  feature  space  for  the  classification  task. 

2.5.  Feature  selection 

The  dimension  of  the  texture  feature  space  derived  from  the  SOLD  matrices  at  different 
pixel  distances  and  directions  is  very  large.  It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  ineffective 
features  often  degrades  classifier  performance,  especially  when  the  training  data  set  is  small 
(Raudys  and  Pikelis  1980,  Fukunaga  and  Hayes  1989).  Investigators  in  CAD  research  have 
employed  different  methods  for  feature  selection.  Goldberg  et  al  (1992)  selected  features 
for  classifying  malignant  and  benign  masses  on  ultrasound  images  by  evaluation  of  the 
discriminatory  ability  of  the  individual  features.  Wu  et  al  (1993)  selected  features  based 
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on  the  difference  in  the  average  values  of  the  individual  features  between  the  two  classes. 
Lo  et  al  (1995)  ranked  the  importance  of  each  feature  based  on  its  effect  on  the  classification 
accuracy,  and  then  eliminated  the  features,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  least  important  to  the  most 
important,  to  determine  the  smallest  set  of  features  that  provided  the  highest  classification 
accuracy  in  their  data  set. 

The  stepwise  procedure  in  linear  discriminant  analysis  is  an  established  method  for 
selection  of  useful  features  for  a  classification  task  (Norusis  1993),  In  our  previous  studies, 
we  have  employed  stepwise  feature  selection  and  successfully  selected  a  small  number  of 
effective  features  from  very  large  feature  spaces  (Chan  et  al  1995b,  Wei  et  al  1995a).  A 
detailed  description  of  this  procedure  can  be  found  in  the  literature.  Briefly,  one  feature 
is  added  to  or  removed  from  the  selected  feature  set  in  alternate  steps.  The  effect  of  the 
feature  on  the  separation  of  the  two  groups  is  analysed  using  the  Wilks  lambda  criterion 
(minimization  of  the  ratio  of  the  within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the  total  sum  of  squares 
of  the  two  class  distributions).  The  significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks  lambda  when  a 
feature  is  added  to  or  removed  from  the  model  is  estimated  by  F  statistics.  The  user  can 
choose  the  values  of  two  parameters,  the  F-to-enter  threshold  (F/„)  and  the  F-to-remove 
threshold  {Fout),  to  control  the  number  of  features  to  be  selected.  In  the  feature  entry  step, 
each  of  the  features  not  yet  in  the  model  is  entered  one  at  a  time.  The  feature  variable  that 
causes  the  most  significant  change  in  the  Wilks  lambda  will  be  included  in  the  feature  set 
if  the  F  value  is  greater  than  the  Fin  threshold.  In  the  feature  removal  step,  each  of  the 
features  already  in  the  model  is  removed  one  at  a  time.  The  feature  variable  that  causes 
the  least  significant  change  in  the  Wilks  lambda  will  be  excluded  from  the  feature  set  if  the 
F  value  is  below  the  Font  threshold.  The  stepwise  procedure  terminates  when  the  F  values 
for  all  features  not  in  the  model  are  smaller  than  the  F,„  threshold  and  the  F  values  for  all 
features  in  the  model  are  greater  than  the  Fout  threshold.  Therefore,  the  number  of  selected 
features  will  decrease  if  either  the  Fin  threshold  or  the  Fout  threshold  is  increased.  Since 
the  optimal  values  of  the  two  F  thresholds  are  not  known  a  priori,  we  varied  these  two 
thresholds  over  a  wide  range  to  obtain  feature  sets  containing  different  number  of  features. 
The  classification  accuracies  of  the  different  feature  sets  were  then  evaluated  as  described 
below. 


2.4.  The  artificial  neural  network  (ANN) 

We  used  a  feed-forward  backpropagation  ANN  for  feature  classification  in  the  texture  feature 
space.  In  this  ANN,  the  nodes  are  organized  in  an  input  layer,  an  output  layer,  and  one 
or  more  hidden  layers  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  nodes  are  interconnected  by  weights  and 
information  propagates  from  one  layer  to  the  next  through  a  sigmoidal  activation  function. 
The  learning  of  the  ANN  is  a  supervised  process  in  which  known  training  cases  are  input  to 
the  ANN  and  the  weights  are  adjusted  with  an  iterative  backpropagation  procedure  in  order 
to  achieve  a  desired  input-output  relationship.  Detailed  description  of  the  backpropagation 
algorithm  can  be  found  in  the  literature  (Freeman  and  Skapura  1991). 

To  improve  the  convergence  rate  and  the  stability  of  training,  we  implemented  batch 
processing  in  which  the  weight  changes  obtained  from  each  training  case  were  accumulated 
and  the  weights  were  updated  after  the  entire  set  of  training  cases  was  evaluated.  The 
batch  processing  method  improves  the  stability  with  a  tradeoff  in  the  convergence  rate.  To 
improve  the  convergence  rate,  we  included  a  momentum  term  and  used  the  delta-bar-delta 
rule  for  updating  the  weights  (Sahiner  et  al  1996b).  The  updated  weight  is  given  by 


Wi{t  +  1)  =  Wi{t)  -  ?7/(0Au;K0 
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Figure  3.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  backpropagation  neural  network  classifier  used  in  this 
study.  The  number  of  input  nodes  was  equal  to  the  number  of  input  features.  The  number  of 
hidden  nodes  could  be  varied  to  obtain  the  best  performance.  One  output  node  was  used  in  all 
ANNs.  An  ANN  with  I  input  nodes,  H  hidden  nodes,  and  one  output  node  will  be  denoted  as 
/-//-I. 


where  r]i(t)  is  the  learning  rate,  xvi(t)  is  the  weight  and  Au;/(f)  is  the  weight  increment 
for  the  fth  node  at  training  epoch  t.  When  r)i{t)  is  small,  the  learning  is  slow  but  stable. 
When  rii{t)  is  large,  learning  is  fast  but  can  be  unstable.  In  the  delta-bar-delta  rule,  r]i{t)  is 
adjusted  adaptively  based  on  the  weight  increments  in  two  consecutive  epochs. 

If  Au;/(r  —  l)Au;/(0  >  0,  r}i(t  ~  1)  is  too  small  and  can  be  increased: 

r}iit)  =  r}i{t  -  1)  +  £  s  >0. 

If  Awi{t  —  l)Au;,(0  <  0,  r]i(t  —  1)  is  too  large  and  should  be  reduced  by  a  factor  r: 
riiit)  =  r)i(t  -  l)r  0  <  r  <  L 

In  this  study,  we  applied  a  leave-one-out  method  to  training  and  testing  of  the  ANN  classifier. 
If  a  data  set  with  N  samples  is  available  for  training  and  testing,  (N  —  1)  samples  will  be 
used  for  training  the  classifier  and  the  trained  classifier  will  be  evaluated  with  the  left-out 
test  sample.  The  procedure  is  repeated  N  times,  each  time  with  a  different  left-out  sample. 
The  test  results  of  the  N  samples  are  accumulated  to  form  a  distribution  of  test  scores. 
In  the  present  study,  all  images  of  the  same  patient  were  left  out  as  test  samples  in  each 
training  cycle  and  the  images  from  the  other  (A^  —  1)  patients  were  used  for  training.  The 
results  of  all  test  images  from  the  N  training  cycles  were  accumulated  to  form  a  distribution 
of  test  scores. 

Another  commonly  used  method  for  training  and  testing  a  classifier  with  a  small  data 
set  is  a  cross-validation  method  (Weiss  and  Kulilowski  1991).  In  this  method,  the  data  set 
is  randomly  partitioned  into  a  training  set  and  a  test  set  with  a  specified  training-to-test-case 
ratio.  The  training  and  testing  of  the  classifier  are  then  performed  with  the  partitioned 
training  and  test  sets,  respectively.  To  reduce  the  dependence  on  the  training  and  test 
cases,  the  procedure  is  repeated  many  times  with  different  partitioning.  The  results  are 
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then  averaged  over  the  many  partitions  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  classifier  performance. 
We  performed  a  limited  study  using  the  cross-validation  method  and  compared  the  results 
with  the  leave-one-out  method.  To  ensure  independence  of  the  training  and  test  sets  in  the 
cross-validation  method,  the  case  partitioning  was  performed  with  the  constraint  that  images 
of  the  same  patient  were  always  grouped  into  the  same  set. 

The  performance  of  the  ANN  classifier  was  evaluated  by  ROC  methodology  (Swets  and 
Pickett  1982,  Metz  1986).  The  output  value  of  the  ANN  was  used  as  the  decision  variable 
in  the  ROC  analysis.  An  ROC  curve,  which  is  the  relationship  between  the  true-positive 
fraction  (TPF)  and  false-positive  fraction  (FPF),  could  be  generated  by  setting  different 
decision  thresholds  on  the  output  values  of  the  ANN.  In  this  study,  we  used  the  LABROC 
program  (Metz  et  al  1990),  which  assumes  binormal  distributions  of  the  decision  variable 
for  the  normal  and  abnormal  cases  and  fits  an  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum-likelihood 
estimation,  to  estimate  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve  (A^)  and  the  standard  deviation  (SD) 
of  A^,  was  used  as  an  index  of  classification  accuracy.  For  the  leave-one-out  method, 
the  test  A^  was  obtained  from  analysis  of  the  accumulated  test  score  distribution  from 
all  N  cycles.  For  the  cross-validation  method,  the  average  performance  of  the  ANN  was 
estimated  as  the  average  of  the  50  test  A^  values  obtained  from  training  and  testing  with 
50  different  partitions  of  the  data  sets. 

3.  Results 

Some  representative  subsets  of  features  selected  by  the  stepwise  procedure  from  the  260- 
dimensional  texture  feature  space  are  listed  in  table  1.  The  number  of  features  was  varied  by 
changing  the  F/„  and  Fout  thresholds  as  shown  in  the  table.  The  number  of  features  selected 
usually  remained  constant  over  a  range  of  Fin  and  Font  thresholds.  For  example,  there  were 
six  selected  features  when  (F/„,  Font)  were  reduced  from  about  (2.65,  2,55)  to  (2.1,  2.0),  and 
seven  selected  features  when  reduced  from  about  (1.9,  1.8)  to  (0.56,  0.55).  When  the  Fin 
and  Fout  were  reduced  slightly  further,  the  number  of  selected  features  increased  abruptly 
to  19. 

We  evaluated  each  feature  subset  by  using  the  feature  subset  as  input  to  the  ANN  and 
estimating  the  classification  accuracy  A^.  For  a  given  feature  set  containing  I  features,  an 
ANN  with  /  input  nodes,  one  to  ten  hidden  nodes,  and  one  output  node  was  trained  with 
the  leave-one-case-out  method  as  described  above.  For  each  training  cycle  with  (A^  —  1) 
training  cases,  the  ANN  was  trained  up  to  30  000  epochs.  The  test  result  for  the  left-out  case 
was  obtained  at  fixed  intervals  of  epochs  (e.g.,  every  1000  epochs).  After  the  N  training 
cycles  were  completed,  the  test  results  of  the  entire  dataset  would  have  been  accumulated 
at  the  fixed  intervals  of  epochs.  Therefore,  an  ROC  curve  could  be  fitted  to  the  output  of 
the  test  cases  and  the  A^  estimated  at  the  fixed  intervals  of  epochs.  Figure  4  shows  the 
typical  convergence  trend  of  the  test  A^  results  as  the  training  epochs  increased.  The  test  A^ 
generally  increased  rapidly  for  the  first  few  thousand  epochs  and  then  levelled  off  gradually. 
In  this  example,  the  test  A^  remained  at  a  constant  level  of  about  0.88  when  the  ANN  was 
trained  for  more  than  8000  epochs.  In  some  cases,  the  test  A^  decreased  if  the  ANN  was 
over-trained.  The  test  A^  values  reported  in  the  following  discussion  were  obtained  at  the 
maximum  plateau  region. 

The  dependence  of  the  classification  accuracy,  A^,  on  the  ANN  architecture  is  shown  in 
figure  5  for  the  different  feature  subsets.  For  convenience  of  comparison,  an  ANN  without 
a  hidden  layer  was  plotted  as  an  ANN  with  zero  hidden  nodes.  The  number  of  hidden  nodes 
for  a  three-layer  ANN  was  varied  from  one  to  ten.  The  standard  deviation  (SD)  of  the  A^, 
estimated  by  the  LABROCl  program,  ranged  from  0.035  to  0.045.  For  a  given  feature  set. 
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Figure  4.  An  example  demonstrating  the  dependence  of  test  on  the  number  of  training 
epochs.  The  test  A^  generally  increased  rapidly  during  the  first  5000  epochs  and  then  gradually 
reached  a  plateau  or  a  broad  maximum. 


Figure  5.  The  dependence  of  the  classification  accuracy,  A^,  on  the  number  of  hidden  nodes 
in  the  ANN  classifier.  To  facilitate  comparison,  the  results  for  a  two-layer  ANN  that  had  no 
hidden  layer  were  plotted  as  data  points  with  zero  hidden  nodes.  The  ANNs  with  one  hidden 
node  consistently  provided  higher  accuracy  than  the  other  ANNs  for  all  input  feature  sets.  The 
input  feature  set  with  six  selected  features  was  the  most  effective  in  classifying  malignant  and 
benign  microcalcifications  among  the  selected  feature  sets. 
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Table  1.  Texture  features  selected  by  stepwise  feature  selection  procedure  for  different  F-to- 
enter  (F/„)  and  F-to-remove  {Fout)  thresholds. 


Fin  =  3.84 
Fout=2.1\ 

Fin  =^2.1 

Fout  =  2.6 

Fin  =2.5 

Fnul  ==2.4 

Fin  =  1.7 

Fnut  =  1.5 

Fin  =  0.55 

Fout  —  0.45 

Diff.  entropy 

Correlation 

Diff.  average 

Correlation 

Correlation 

(^  =  8) 

{d  =  40,  diagonal) 

(d  =  4) 

(d  =  40,  diagonal) 

(J  =  8) 

Inv.  diff.  moment 

Diff.  entropy 

Diff.  entropy 

Diff.  average 

Diff.  average 

(d  =  A) 

(</  =  8) 

(d  =  i) 

{d  =  4) 

(d  =  32) 

Inertia 

Diff.  entropy 

Diff.  entropy 

Diff.  average 

al 

II 

o 

(d  =  32y  diagonal) 

(^  =  8) 

(d  =  4) 

Inv.  diff.  moment 

Inertia  (d  =  4) 

Diff.  entropy 

Diff.  average 

(d  =  4) 

(d  =  32,  diagonal) 

(d  =  40,  diagonal) 

Inertia  (d  =  40) 

Inertia  (d  =  40) 

Diff.  entropy  {d  =  8) 

Inv.  diff.  moment 

Inv.  diff.  moment 

Diff.  entropy 

{d  =  12) 

{d  =  12) 

(d  —  32,  diagonal) 

Inv.  diff.  moment 

Diff.  variance 

(^  =  4) 

(d  —  40,  diagonal) 

Energy 

{d  =  24,  diagonal) 
Information  measure 
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the  variation  of  the  Az  values  with  the  number  of  ANN  hidden  nodes  was  within  one  SD. 
However,  the  maximum  consistently  occurred  at  the  ANN  with  one  hidden  node  for  all 
feature  sets.  The  feature  set  with  six  features  provided  the  highest  A^  over  the  entire  range 
of  hidden  nodes  studied.  The  maximum  A^  of  0.88  was  obtained  with  an  ANN  of  six  input 
nodes,  one  hidden  node,  and  one  output  node.  The  ROC  curves  that  had  the  two  highest 
Az  values  obtained  with  six  and  seven  input  features  and  one  hidden  node  are  plotted  in 
figure  6. 
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Figure  6.  ROC  curves  that  had  the  two  highest  values  obtained  with  the  six-feature  and 
seven-feature  sets  and  one  hidden  node  shown  in  figure  5. 
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Figure  7.  The  effect  of  the  initialization  of  the  weights  in  the  ANN  on  classifier  performance. 
An  ANN  with  seven  input  nodes,  zero  to  four  hidden  nodes,  and  one  output  node  was  studied. 
The  two  data  points  at  each  ANN  configuration  represent  the  two  different  initializations  of 
its  weights.  The  difference  in  the  initial  weights  appears  to  have  very  small  effect  on  the 
convergence  of  the  ANN. 
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To  evaluate  the  variation  of  the  classification  accuracy  on  the  initialization  of  the  ANN, 
we  used  two  different  random  number  seeds  to  generate  the  initial  weights  for  the  ANNs 
with  seven  input  features.  The  values  are  plotted  in  figure  7  for  the  ANNs  with  different 
numbers  of  hidden  nodes.  The  differences  in  were  within  0.01  for  the  different  ANNs, 
indicating  that  the  initial  weights  do  not  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  convergence  of  the 
ANNs. 


Figure  8.  The  dependence  of  on  the  number  of  training  cases  obtained  from  a  cross- 
validation  method.  The  number  of  training  cases  was  varied  by  randomly  partitioning  the  data 
set  into  a  training  set  and  a  test  set  with  training-to-test-sample  ratios  of  one  to  five.  For  a  given 
training-to-test-sample  ratio,  the  training  (or  test)  A^  plotted  was  the  average  of  the  50  A^  values 
obtained  from  the  50  random  partitions  of  the  data  set.  For  comparison,  the  A^  values  obtained 
with  the  leave-one-case-out  training  and  test  method  were  also  plotted  as  the  data  points  with 
84  training  samples. 

Figure  8  shows  the  performance  of  the  ANN  classifiers  which  were  trained  and  tested 
with  a  cross-validation  method.  The  number  of  input  nodes  of  the  ANNs  corresponded  to 
the  number  of  input  features;  the  numbers  of  hidden  nodes  and  output  nodes  were  both 
set  to  be  one.  The  training-to-test  sample  ratio  was  varied  from  one  to  five.  The  data  set 
was  randomly  partitioned  50  times  at  each  ratio  and  the  mean  training  and  test  A^  values 
from  the  50  partitions  were  plotted  against  the  number  of  training  samples.  Because  of  the 
constraint  that  films  of  the  same  patient  were  always  grouped  into  the  same  set,  the  number 
of  training  (or  test)  samples  in  each  of  the  50  partitions  might  not  be  equal:  the  expected 
number  of  training  samples  calculated  as  the  nearest  integer  of  [86/?/(/?  -1-  1)],  where  R  is 
the  training-to-test-sample  ratio,  was  plotted  as  the  abscissae.  As  the  training-to-test-sample 
ratios  increased  from  one  to  five,  the  expected  number  of  training  samples  increased  from  43 
to  72.  To  facilitate  comparison,  the  A^  for  the  corresponding  ANN  classifiers  trained  with 
the  leave-one-case-out  method  was  plotted  as  the  data  point  having  an  expected  number  of 
training  samples  of  84, 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  training  A^  decreased  slowly  as  the  number  of  training  samples 
increased.  The  test  on  the  other  hand,  increased  as  the  number  of  training  samples 
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increased.  Because  the  number  of  test  samples  was  small  when  the  ratio  was  large,  the 
SD  for  each  test  ranged  from  0.06  to  0.12  when  the  ratio  increased  from  one  to  five. 
However,  the  SDs  of  the  mean  test  A^  values  from  the  50  partitions  varied  from  0.01  to 
0.02.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  data  points  were  within  one  SD  of  the 
mean.  The  trend  of  the  curves  generally  agrees  with  the  expectations  that  small  training 
sets  over-estimate  the  classifier  performance  and  the  trained  classifiers  perform  poorly  on 
test  sets,  and  that  both  the  training  and  test  results  will  approach  the  ‘true’  performance 
as  the  number  of  training  samples  approaches  infinity  (Raudys  and  Pikelis  1980,  Fukunaga 
and  Hayes  1989). 

The  output  scores  of  the  ANN  with  six  input  features,  one  hidden  node,  and  one  output 
node  for  the  86  test  samples  obtained  with  the  leave-one-case-out  method  are  plotted  in 
figure  9(a).  The  output  scores  of  the  ANN  have  been  scaled  linearly  for  the  purpose  of 
plotting  the  graph.  The  linear  transformation  simply  expands  the  horizontal  scale  without 
any  effect  on  the  relative  distribution  of  the  scores.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  was  good 
separation  between  the  malignant  and  benign  clusters.  If  the  decision  threshold  was  set 
at  0.85,  11  of  the  45  benign  samples  were  correctly  classified  without  any  false  negatives 
(a  sensitivity  of  100%  at  a  specificity  of  24%).  At  a  decision  threshold  of  0.75,  23  of  the 
benign  samples  were  correctly  classified  but  one  malignant  sample  was  missed  (a  sensitivity 
of  98%  at  a  specificity  of  51%).  When  the  ANN  output  scores  were  analysed  with  the 
LABROCl  program,  the  area  under  the  fitted  ROC  curve  was  0.88. 

Because  some  of  the  samples  are  films  from  the  same  patient,  it  will  be  reasonable 
to  make  the  malignant  or  benign  decision  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Two  approaches  were 
investigated:  one  used  the  average  score  from  all  films  of  the  same  patient  and  the  other 
used  the  minimum  score  from  all  films  of  the  same  patient  for  decision  making.  The  latter 
was  a  more  conservative  approach  because  a  lower  score  corresponded  to  higher  likelihood 
of  malignancy  in  our  analysis.  The  distributions  of  the  average  scores  and  the  minimum 
scores  for  the  54  cases  are  shown  in  figure  9(b)  and  (c),  respectively.  If  a  decision  threshold 
were  set  at  an  average  score  of  0.80,  ten  of  the  28  benign  cases  would  be  correctly  classified 
without  any  false  negative  (a  sensitivity  of  100%  at  a  specificity  of  36%).  Alternatively, 
if  a  decision  threshold  was  set  at  a  minimum  score  of  0.75,  11  of  the  28  benign  cases 
would  be  correctly  classified  without  missing  any  malignant  cases  (a  sensitivity  of  100%  at 
a  specificity  of  39%). 


4.  Discussion 

We  have  investigated  the  usefulness  of  texture  analysis  in  predicting  the  malignant  and 
benign  nature  of  abnormal  breast  tissue  containing  clustered  microcalcifications.  All  case 
samples  used  in  this  study  had  been  surgically  biopsied,  indicating  that  definitive  diagnosis 
could  not  be  made  by  the  mammographic  appearance  of  the  benign  clusters.  Our  results 
show  that  there  are  changes  in  the  texture  of  the  breast  tissue  in  which  a  malignancy  is 
developing,  and  that  these  changes  can  be  distinguished  from  the  benign  tissue  texture  by 
computerized  analysis  although  their  differences  are  not  visually  apparent  on  mammograms. 
Based  on  the  results  of  texture  analysis  and  ANN  classification,  a  significant  fraction  of 
benign  cases  can  be  correctly  identified.  This  information  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 
number  of  biopsies,  thereby  improving  the  positive  predictive  value  of  mammography.  Our 
preliminary  study  therefore  demonstrates  that  computerized  classification  may  be  a  useful 
aid  in  mammographic  interpretation.  Further  investigation  to  determine  if  this  approach  can 
be  generalized  to  large  data  sets  is  warranted. 
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Figure  9.  The  distributions  of  the  discriminant  scores  for  the  malignant  (black)  and  benign 
(white)  microcalcification  clusters.  The  test  results  for  the  ANN  with  six  input  features,  one 
hidden  node,  and  one  output  node  trained  with  the  leave-one-case-out  method  are  shown.  The 
output  scores  of  the  ANN  have  been  scaled  linearly  for  the  purpose  of  plotting,  (a)  Distribution 
of  the  output  scores  from  the  ANN  classifier  for  86  test  samples;  (b)  distribution  of  the  average 
scores  for  54  cases;  (c)  distribution  of  the  minimum  scores  for  54  cases. 
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We  used  an  ANN  as  a  feature  classifier  for  this  classification  task.  By  varying  the 
structure  of  the  ANN,  both  linear  and  non-linear  classifiers  could  be  studied.  An  analysis  of 
the  dependence  of  the  classification  accuracy  on  ANN  architecture  (figure  5)  indicated  that 
ANNs  with  one  hidden  node  provided  the  best  performance  for  all  feature  sets.  Because  an 
ANN  with  one  hidden  node  is  equivalent  to  a  linear  classifier,  the  results  appear  to  indicate 
that  a  linear  classifier  may  be  the  optimal  choice  for  this  classification  task.  However,  it 
should  be  cautioned  that  the  performance  of  a  classifier  depends  on  the  number  of  training 
samples  relative  to  the  number  of  parameters  to  be  trained  in  the  classifier  (Raudys  and 
Pikelis  1980,  Fukunaga  and  Hayes  1989).  Since  the  data  set  in  this  study  was  small  and 
the  number  of  weights  to  be  trained  in  an  ANN  increased  rapidly  with  the  number  of 
hidden  nodes,  the  observed  reduction  in  classification  accuracy  with  the  increasing  number 
of  hidden  nodes  could  be  caused  by  insufficient  training  samples.  The  optimal  choice  of  a 
feature  classifier  for  this  classification  task  will  have  to  be  investigated  further  when  a  large 
data  set  is  available. 

Thiele  et  al  (1996)  recently  studied  the  classification  of  the  tissue  texture  surrounding 
calcification  clusters  to  predict  malignant  or  benign  outcomes.  They  used  texture  measures 
calculated  from  the  SOLD  matrices  and  fractal  geometry  as  input  to  a  linear  discriminant 
classifier  or  a  logistic  discriminant  classifier.  Their  results  also  demonstrated  that  texture 
analysis  showed  significant  discriminatory  power  between  benign  and  malignant  tissue. 
In  a  data  set  of  54  cases  (36  benign,  18  malignant),  they  obtained  a  sensitivity  of 
89%  at  a  specificity  of  83%,  In  their  calculation  of  the  SOLD  matrices  in  the  tissue 
region,  they  included  subtle  microcalcifications  but  excluded  the  pixels  containing  large 
and  bright  calcifications  by  manually  identifying  the  calcification  areas  with  grey  level 
thresholding.  In  our  SOLD  matrix  calculation,  all  pixels  in  the  512  x  512  ROI  containing 
the  microcalcification  cluster  were  included.  Because  of  the  many  differences  between  the 
two  studies  and  the  difference  in  the  data  set,  it  is  not  known  which  approach  will  provide 
more  effective  texture  features.  However,  the  advantage  of  our  approach  is  that  no  manual 
identification  of  individual  microcalcifications  is  needed  and  the  analysis  can  be  much  more 
efficient.  Minimal  operator  intervention  will  be  a  practical  consideration  if  the  computerized 
classification  technique  is  to  be  implemented  in  clinical  settings. 

In  this  study,  we  performed  background  correction  in  a  1024  x  1024  ROI  but  calculated 
texture  features  in  a  subregion  of  512  x  512  pixels  centred  approximately  at  the  cluster  of 
microcalcifications.  The  use  of  a  subregion  smaller  than  the  original  1024  x  1024  ROI  would 
avoid  any  potential  edge  effects  caused  by  background  correction.  Furthermore,  because 
many  of  the  clusters  in  our  data  set  could  be  enclosed  by  a  512  x  512  region,  calculation  of 
texture  features  in  the  original  ROI  would  average  the  texture  features  in  the  cluster  region 
with  those  in  a  large  region  of  possibly  normal  tissue.  The  choice  of  the  subregion  size 
was  subjective  in  this  study,  taking  into  consideration  the  tradeoff  between  the  averaging 
effect  and  the  statistics  needed  in  the  SOLD  matrix  formation.  Whether  a  different  choice 
of  the  region  size,  or  use  of  variable  size  according  to  the  cluster  diameter,  would  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  texture  features  remains  to  be  studied. 

In  this  study,  we  did  not  perform  a  systematic  optimization  of  the  parameters  for 
texture  extraction.  Many  of  the  parameters  were  chosen  based  on  our  experience  in  other 
applications.  The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  computerized 
texture  analysis  for  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifications.  Our  results 
indicate  that  the  SOLD  texture  features  are  useful  in  such  an  application  although  the 
techniques  have  not  been  optimized.  In  future  studies,  both  the  feature  extraction  techniques 
and  the  classifier  should  be  improved  by  optimization  of  the  various  parameters  using  a  large 
data  set. 
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5.  Conclusion 

We  have  developed  a  computerized  method  for  classification  of  malignant  and  benign 
microcalcification  clusters  on  mammograms.  The  computer  extracts  texture  features  from 
an  ROI  containing  the  microcalcification  cluster  and  predicts  its  pathology  using  a  trained 
neural  network  classifier.  The  effectiveness  of  our  approach  has  been  demonstrated  with  a 
small  data  set.  The  classifier  could  correctly  identify  a  significant  fraction  of  benign  cases, 
which  had  been  recommended  for  surgical  biopsy  under  current  clinical  criteria,  without 
missing  any  malignant  cases.  The  computerized  texture  analysis  may  therefore  provide 
useful  information  for  reducing  the  number  of  negative  biopsies.  Further  investigation 
will  be  conducted  with  a  larger  data  set  to  determine  the  generalizability  of  these  results. 
The  combination  of  this  texture  classification  method  with  other  morphological  features  or 
patient  information  will  be  investigated.  The  optimization  of  the  classifier  design  will  also 
be  examined. 
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Appendix.  The  spatial  grey  level  dependence  (SGLD)  matrix  and  texture  features 


The  (?,  ;)th  element  of  the  SGLD  matrix,  peAi.  j).  is  the  joint  probability  that  the  grey 
levels  i  and  j  occur  in  a  direction  of  angle  0  and  at  a  distance  of  d  pixels  apart  over  the 
entire  ROI.  The  joint  probability  pe,d{i,  j)  is  normalized  by  the  number  of  grey  level  pairs 
obtained  from  the  ROI  with  a  pixel  distance  of  d.  For  each  ROI,  thirteen  texture  measures 
were  derived  from  its  SGLD  matrix  as  described  below.  Most  of  the  expressions  can  be 
found  in  the  literature  (Haralick  et  al  1973).  Some  differences  in  the  expressions  may  be 
noted.  A  simplified  notation  j)  will  be  used  to  denote  the  SGLD  matrix  elements  in 
the  following  equations. 

n— 1  n—\ 

Energy  =  (Al) 

i^O  j=Q 

where  n  is  the  number  of  grey  levels  in  the  image. 
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where 


Hy  =  -Y^Py  U)  J0g2  PyU)- 

j=0 

Information  measure  of  correlation  2  =  —  exp[— 2(//2  —  entropy)] 

(A13) 
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Computerized  characterization  of  masses  on  mammograms: 

The  rubber  band  straightening  transform  and  texture  analysis 
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A  new  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (REST)  is  introduced  for  characterization  of  mammo- 
graphic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  REST  transforms  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding  a 
segmented  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (the  REST  image).  The  border  of  a  mammographic  mass 
appears  approximately  as  a  horizontal  line,  and  possible  spiculations  resemble  vertical  lines  in  the 
REST  image.  In  this  study,  the  effectiveness  of  a  set  of  directional  texture  features  extracted  from 
the  REST  images  was  compared  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  same  features  extracted  from  the  images 
before  the  REST.  A  database  of  168  mammograms  containing  biopsy-proven  malignant  and  benign 
breast  masses  was  digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of  100  jamXlOO  /xm.  Regions  of  interest  (ROIs)  con¬ 
taining  the  biopsied  mass  were  extracted  from  each  mammogram  by  an  experienced  radiologist.  A 
clustering  algorithm  was  employed  for  automated  segmentation  of  each  ROI  into  a  mass  object  and 
background  tissue.  Texture  features  extracted  from  spatial  gray-level  dependence  matrices  and 
run-length  statistics  matrices  were  evaluated  for  three  different  regions  and  representations:  (i)  the 
entire  ROI;  (ii)  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  segmented  mass  object  in  the  ROT,  and  (iii)  the 
REST  image.  Linear  discriminant  analysis  was  used  for  classification,  and  receiver  operating  char¬ 
acteristic  (ROC)  analysis  was  used  to  evaluate  the  classification  accuracy.  Using  the  ROC  curves 
as  the  performance  measure,  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  were  found  to  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  effective  than  those  extracted  from  the  original  images.  Features  extracted  from  the 
REST  images  yielded  an  area  {Af)  of  0.94  under  the  ROC  curve  for  classification  of  mammo¬ 
graphic  masses  as  malignant  and  benign.  ©  1998  American  Association  of  Physicists  in  Medicine. 
[S0094-2405(98)00904-3] 

Key  words:  mammography,  computer-aided  diagnosis,  masses,  classification,  texture  analysis, 
discriminant  analysis,  ROC  analysis 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  the  most  effective  method  for  detection  of 
early  breast  cancer.^  However,  the  positive  predictive  value 
of  mammographic  diagnosis  is  only  about  15%-30%.^”^  Ei- 
opsies  performed  for  mammographically  suspicious  nonpal- 
pable  breast  masses  had  positive  predictive  values  of  29%,^ 
29%,^  and  21%^  in  three  studies.  As  the  number  of  patients 
who  undergo  mammography  increases,  it  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  improve  the  positive  predictive  value  of 
the  procedure  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  patient  discomfort. 
A  computerized  algorithm  that  can  assist  radiologists  in  clas¬ 
sification  of  manunographic  abnormalities  may  reduce  be¬ 
nign  biopsies. 

Masses  are  important  indicators  of  malignancy  on  mam¬ 
mograms.  In  recent  years,  considerable  effort  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  computerized  methods  for  de¬ 
tection  and  classification  of  mammographic  masses. 
Methods  for  classification  of  mammographic  masses  can  be 
categorized  into  two  groups:  one  based  on  features  extracted 
by  a  radiologist,^’^^"^^  and  the  other  based  on  computer- 
extracted  features.^^”*^^ 

Classification  methods  based  on  features  extracted  by  a 
radiologist  are  usually  designed  to  include  all  mammo¬ 
graphic  signs  such  as  masses  and  microcalcifications.  Al¬ 


though  mammographic  features  are  essential  components  of 
these  methods,  age^  and  the  personal  and  family  history  of 
the  patient^^  are  also  sometimes  used,  Getty  et  aO^  designed 
a  classifier  based  on  discriminant  analysis  and  12  mammo¬ 
graphic  features  extracted  by  radiologists,  and  showed  that 
the  classifier  can  substantially  increase  the  radiologist’s  di¬ 
agnostic  accuracy.  Wu  et  aO^  designed  a  neural  network 
classifier  based  on  14  mammographic  features  extracted  by 
an  experienced  radiologist,  and  showed  that  its  performance 
in  classifying  benign  and  malignant  lesions  was  higher  than 
the  average  performance  of  attending  and  resident  radiolo¬ 
gists,  Recently,  Eaker  et  al}^  reported  the  development  of  a 
classifier  based  on  EI-RADS  features  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Radiology  and  the  personal  and  family  history  of  the 
patient.  The  specificity  of  their  neural  network  classifier  was 
shown  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  radiologists 
at  high  sensitivity  levels. 

Mass  classification  methods  based  on  computer-extracted 
features  have  the  advantages  of  objectivity  and  consistency, 
since  they  rely  on  computerized  methods  for  the  entire  analy¬ 
sis.  However,  they  may  also  be  more  difficult  to  design. 
These  methods  usually  first  extract  the  lesion  shape  using 
interactive  or  automatic  methods,  and  then  extract  features 
from  the  shape  and  gray-level  characteristics  of  the  lesion. 
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and  the  surrounding  tissue.  Brzakovic  et  al}^  classified 
computer-detected  suspicious  regions  into  one  of  three  cat¬ 
egories,  namely,  benign  tumor,  malignant  tumor,  or  nontu¬ 
mor,  using  their  shape  and  intensity  variations.  Kilday 
et  extracted  mass  shapes  using  interactive  gray-level 
thresholding,  and  classified  them  into  cancer,  cyst,  or  fi¬ 
broadenoma  categories  using  shape  features  and  patient  age. 
Pohlman  et  used  a  region  growing  algorithm  for  tumor 
segmentation,  and  morphological  features  extracted  from  the 
segmented  masses  for  classification.  Huo  et  developed  a 
technique  to  quantify  the  degree  of  spiculation  of  a  lesion 
and  classified  masses  as  malignant  or  benign  using  the  spicu¬ 
lation  measures.  Their  computer-extracted  spiculation  mea¬ 
sure  was  shown  to  yield  higher  classification  accuracy  than 
the  spiculation  rating  of  an  experienced  radiologist.^^ 

Typical  characteristics  of  malignant  masses  include  high 
density,  spiculated  margins,  and  indistinct,  irregular  or  fuzzy 
contours.  Benign  breast  masses  tend  to  have  sharper,  well- 
circumscribed  borders.^  Automatic  characterization  of  the 
region  surrounding  a  mass  is  therefore  very  important  in 
computer  aided  diagnosis.  An  important  factor  in  analyzing 
the  gray-level,  gradient,  spiculation,  and  texture  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  area  around  a  mass  is  their  directional  dependence. 
For  some  of  these  characteristics,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
significant  directional  information  from  the  region  surround¬ 
ing  the  mass.  For  example,  the  gradient  of  the  opacity  caused 
by  a  mass  is  radially  oriented,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to 
extract  gradient  and  texture  features  from  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mass  without  some  preprocessing.  Similarly, 
detection  of  spiculations  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
search  direction  for  the  spiculation  changes  with  the  shape  of 
the  mass  and  the  curvature  of  its  margin.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  we  have  designed  a  rubber  band  straightening 
transform  (RBST)  which  maps  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding 
the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (a  rectangular  region).  In 
the  transformed  image,  the  border  of  a  mass  is  expected  to 
appear  approximately  as  a  horizontal  edge,  and  spiculations 
are  expected  to  appear  approximately  as  vertical  lines. 

The  classification  algorithm  in  this  paper  consisted  of  four 
main  steps,  which  were  (1)  automatic  extraction  of  the  mass 
shape;  (2)  computation  of  the  RBST  image;  (3)  extraction  of 
texture  features;  and  (4)  classification  using  linear  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis  (LDA).  To  study  the  potential  advantage  of 
texture  feature  extraction  using  the  RBST  images,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  texture  features  extracted  from  the  RBST  images 
for  classification  was  compared  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
same  features  extracted  from  the  region  surrounding  the 
mass  in  the  original  image. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  the  next 
section,  we  describe  our  image  database,  and  the  four  steps 
of  the  classification  algorithm  specified  above.  In  Sec.  Ill,  we 
present  the  classification  results  using  texture  features  ex¬ 
tracted  from  different  image  representations  (with  or  without 
the  RBST).  Section  IV  contains  a  discussion  of  these  results. 
Finally,  Sec.  V  concludes  the  investigation  and  provides  a 
scope  for  further  research. 


123456789  10 

MALIGNANCY  RANKING 


Fig.  1.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  in  our 
dataset,  by  an  experienced  radiologist.  1:  Very  likely  benign,  10:  Very  likely 
malignant. 

II.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

A.  Data  set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  se¬ 
lected  from  the  files  of  patients  who  had  undergone  biopsy  in 
the  Department  of  Radiology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  criterion  for  inclusion  of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set 
was  that  the  mammogram  contained  a  biopsy-proven  mass. 
To  avoid  the  effect  of  repetitive  grid  lines  on  the  image  tex¬ 
ture,  mammograms  that  contained  grid  lines  caused  by  the 
stationary  grid  of  some  older  mammographic  units  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISYS 
DIS-1000  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  resolution  of 
100  yumXlOO  )um,  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was 
calibrated  so  that  gray-level  values  were  linearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the  range  of  0. 1-2.8 
o.d.  units,  with  a  slope  of  0.001  OD/pixel  value.  Outside  this 
range,  the  slope  of  the  calibration  curve  decreased  gradually. 
The  o.d.  range  of  the  digitizer  was  0  to  3.5. 

The  data  set  in  this  study  included  168  mammograms 
from  72  patients.  Of  the  168  mammograms,  83  contained 
malignant  masses,  and  85  contained  benign  masses.  Six  of 
the  benign  masses  and  45  of  the  malignant  masses  were 
spiculated,  as  determined  visually  by  a  radiologist  experi¬ 
enced  in  mammographic  interpretation.  Regions  of  interest 
(ROIs)  containing  the  biopsied  masses  were  extracted  by  the 
same  radiologist  from  each  mammogram.  The  size  of  each 
ROI  was  256X256  pixels.  Our  data  set  contained  a  range  of 
obvious  to  subtle  masses.  The  probability  of  malignancy  of 
each  mass,  based  on  its  mammographic  appearance,  was 
ranked  by  the  radiologist  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  where  a 
ranking  of  1  corresponded  to  the  masses  with  the  most  be¬ 
nign  mammographic  appearance.  The  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

B.  Mass  shape  extraction 

We  used  a  pixel-by-pixel  clustering  algorithm  followed 
by  object  selection  for  segmentation  of  the  ROI  into  a  mass 
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Fig.  2.  (a)  The  original  ROI;  (b)  the  result  of  the  initial  segmentation;  (c) 
segmented  and  grown  mass  object;  and  (d)  smoothed  mass  object. 


object  and  background  tissue.  Our  segmentation  algorithm  is 
described  in  detail  elsewhere.^^’^^  Briefly,  we  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  filtered  images  from  the  original  ROI  pixel  values,  and 
used  the  original  and  filtered  pixel  values  as  the  elements  of 
a  feature  vector  in  the  clustering  algorithm.  The  inclusion  of 
spatially  filtered  images  incorporated  neighborhood  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  classification  of  a  given  pixel. 

Figure  2(a)  shows  an  ROI  with  a  spiculated  mass.  The 
segmented  objects  which  resulted  from  the  clustering  algo¬ 
rithm  are  shown  in  Fig.  2(b).  After  clustering,  the  largest 
connected  object  among  all  detected  objects  was  selected, 
filled,  and  grown  in  a  small  region  outside  its  boundary. 
Details  of  the  region  growing  algorithm  can  be  found  in  our 
previous  publications.^^’^^  Figure  2(c)  shows  the  result  of 
object  selection,  filling,  and  object  growing  applied  to  Fig. 
2(b).  Finally,  the  borders  of  the  grown  object  were  smoothed 
by  using  a  morphological  opening  operation. The  opening 
operation  for  a  binary  image  consists  of  the  successive  ap¬ 
plication  of  erosion  and  dilation  operations.  In  this  study, 
11X11  and  7X7  pixel  circular  masks  were  used  for  the  ero¬ 
sion  and  dilation  operations,  respectively.  The  final 
smoothed  mass  object  for  the  ROI  in  Fig.  2(a)  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2(d). 

In  this  study,  we  chose  the  parameters  in  the  clustering 
and  region  growing  algorithms  such  that  the  mass  object  was 
segmented  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  that  which  could  be 
visually  determined  on  the  mammogram.  Thus  a  thin  border 
region  along  the  mass  margin  was  included  in  the  REST 
image.  Important  texture  and  gradient  information  at  the 
mass  margin  was  therefore  included  in  the  analysis  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  mass. 


Fig.  3.  An  illustration  of  the  REST.  The  pixels  along  the  object  boundary 
are  mapped  to  the  first  row  of  the  REST  image.  Pixels  along  a  normal  to  the 
object  boundary  are  mapped  to  a  column  of  the  REST  image. 

C.  The  RBST  image 

The  RBST  maps  the  pixel  values  in  a  band  of  pixels  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane.  The  mapping 
designed  in  this  study  had  the  following  properties;  (i)  tra¬ 
versing  a  closed  path  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  detected 
object  border  in  the  original  image  approximately  corre¬ 
sponded  to  moving  along  a  row  of  the  RBST  image;  and  (ii) 
traveling  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  boundary  of  the  de¬ 
tected  object  in  the  original  image  approximately  corre¬ 
sponded  to  moving  along  a  column  of  the  RBST  image  (Fig. 
3).  These  properties  make  the  RBST  well-suited  for  extract¬ 
ing  texture  features  that  radiate  from  the  borders  of  the  mass. 

The  RBST  consists  of  three  main  components,  edge  enu¬ 
meration,  computation  of  normals,  and  computation  of 
RBST  pixel  values.  These  steps  are  explained  in  detail  be¬ 
low. 

1.  Edge  enumeration  and  computation  of  normais 

The  border  pixels  of  an  object  form  a  closed  chain,  i.e., 
starting  at  an  arbitrary  pixel,  it  is  possible  to  move  along  the 
chain  and  return  to  the  starting  pixel.  Conceptually,  the  edge 
enumeration  algorithm  removes  pixels,  one  at  a  time,  from 
the  edge  contour  of  the  object,  and  places  the  x  and  y  coor¬ 
dinates  of  each  border  pixel  on  an  edge  enumeration  list. 
Thus  each  pixel  in  the  chain  is  assigned  a  number,  which 
corresponds  to  the  placement  of  the  pixel  in  the  list. 

The  algorithm  starts  by  choosing  a  relatively  smooth  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  edge  contour,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  One  pixel 
(pixel  number  1  in  Fig.  4)  is  removed  from  the  edge  chain  so 
that  the  chain  is  broken.  Starting  at  this  break  point,  pixels 
are  sequentially  removed  from  the  chain,  and  the  x  and  y 
coordinates  of  a  removed  pixel  are  placed  on  an  enumeration 
list.  Edge  enumeration  terminates  when  one  returns  to  the 
starting  pixel  after  every  pixel  has  been  removed  form  the 
chain.  Since  pixel  removal  is  sequential,  consecutive  pixels 
in  the  enumeration  list  have  to  be  8-connected  neighbors^^ 
on  the  edge  contour  of  the  object.  The  algorithm  tries  to  keep 
the  chain  in  one  piece  as  long  as  it  is  possible.  Thus  referring 
to  Fig,  4,  pixel  number  12  is  followed  in  the  list  by  pixel 
number  13,  and  not  pixel  number  24.  However,  when  the 
object  shape  is  complicated,  for  example,  if  the  object  con¬ 
sists  of  two  subobjects  joined  together  with  a  single  bridge 
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Fig.  4.  The  edge  enumeradon  algorithm.  Computation  of  REST  pixel  values.  p(i  J)  has  a  distance  j  from  the 

pixel  i  along  the  normal  line  L{i).  The  (/ j)th  pixel  value  in  the  REST 
image  is  a  distance-v^^eighted  average  of  the  two  closest  pixels  to  piij). 


pixel,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  chain  in  one  piece. 
When  the  chain  has  to  be  broken  into  two,  some  of  the  pixels 
in  the  chain  have  to  be  repeated  in  the  list  so  that  one  can 
return  to  the  starting  pixel  after  removing  all  the  pixels  in  the 
chain.  The  algorithm  will  then  choose  a  path  such  that  only  a 
small  number  of  pixels  in  the  list  are  repeated.  Thus  referring 
to  Fig.  4,  pixel  number  17  is  repeated  as  pixel  number  19  in 
the  list.  The  number  of  pixels  in  the  edge  enumeration  list  is 
denoted  as  .  Since  some  of  the  pixels  may  be  repeated  in 
the  list,  Ng  is  larger  than  or  equal  to  the  number  of  edge 
pixels  in  the  object. 

The  computation  of  the  normal  direction  to  the  object  is 
based  on  the  object  shape  and  the  result  of  the  edge  enumera¬ 
tion.  For  a  given  pixel  i  in  the  enumeration  list,  pixels  i 
-{-K  and  i  —  K,  occurring  K  places  before  and  after  pixel  i 
are  located  in  the  list.  The  normal  direction  to  the  object  at 
edge  pixel  i  is  determined  as  the  normal  to  the  line  joining 
edge  pixels  i-\-K  and  i  —  K.  This  procedure  is  illustrated 
graphically  in  Fig.  5.  If  as  in  Fig.  5,  only  a  small 
neighborhood  of  a  pixel  is  considered  for  normal  computa¬ 
tion,  and  the  computed  normals  may  be  noisy.  In  addition. 


Fig.  5.  Computation  of  normals.  For  each  pixel  z,  the  normal  direction  L{i) 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  pixels  i  -\-K,  i  —  K.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  K  is  set  to  1  in  this  figure.  K=12  was  used  in  the  actual  calcu¬ 
lation. 


^  =  1  confines  the  number  of  normal  directions  to  only  a 
small  number,  since  the  line  joining  two  neighboring  pixels 
of  a  given  edge  pixel  can  occur  in  only  a  small  number  of 
directions.  On  the  other  extreme,  a  large  value  of  K  may 
introduce  too  much  smoothing,  and  some  of  the  fine  direc¬ 
tion  changes  in  the  mass  contour  may  be  missed.  In  this 
study,  it  was  found  experimentally  that  K=12  resulted  in  a 
satisfactory  normal  estimation  for  most  of  the  mass  shapes, 
and  this  value  was  used  in  the  computation  of  all  the  REST 
images. 

2.  Computation  of  RBST  pixel  values 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  computation  of  RBST  pixel 
values  is  as  follows.  Let  L(i)  denote  the  normal  to  the  object 
at  edge  pixel  L  and  let  p(ij)  denote  the  point  on  the  line 
L{i)  which  has  a  distance  j  from  edge  pixel  i  (see  Fig.  6.). 
The  value  of  the  pixel  in  row  y ,  column  i  of  the  RBST  image 
is  defined  as  the  distance- weighted  average  of  the  two  closest 
pixels  to  p{ij)  in  the  original  image.  With  this  definition, 
the  number  of  pixels  in  the  enumeration  list  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  RBST  image.  The  width  of  the 
region  desired  to  be  transformed  determines  the  number  of 
rows  in  the  RBST  image.  This  definition  of  the  RBST  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  short  RBST. 

One  difficulty  with  the  short  RBST  is  that  as  the  distance 
j  in  the  normal  direction  increases,  the  length  of  the  closed 
path  surrounding  the  object  at  a  constant  distance  j  from  the 
object  boundary  also  increases.  This  may  result  in  undersam- 
pling  and  possibly  a  loss  of  information  in  the  RBST  image. 
For  example,  each  of  the  object  border  pixels  in  the  original 
ROI  are  mapped  to  the  first  row  of  the  RBST  image.  Thus  at 
the  first  row,  transformation  from  the  original  image  to  the 
RBST  image  does  not  result  in  any  information  loss.  How¬ 
ever,  when  j  is  large,  some  pixels  in  the  original  image  do 
not  contribute  to  any  of  the  pixels  in  the  RBST  image,  and 
the  information  carried  by  these  pixels  will  be  lost.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  information  loss,  we  increased  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  of  the  RBST  image  from  Ng  (defined  in  the  previous 
paragraph)  to  2Ng .  Normals  were  drawn  from  each  edge 
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pixel  of  the  object,  as  well  as  the  midpoints  between  every 
two  pixels,  and  the  computation  of  the  REST  image  was 
performed  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  This  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  REST  will  be  referred  to  as  the  regular  REST. 
In  this  study,  we  implemented  the  regular  REST  as  our  main 
transform.  The  classification  results  using  the  regular  REST 
are  presented  in  Sec.  III. 

Depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mass,  the  regular 
REST  image  may  contain  more  pixels  than  the  band  of  pix¬ 
els  surrounding  the  mass  in  the  rows  adjacent  to  the  seg¬ 
mented  mass  border.  The  REST  pixels  are  computed  from 
the  original  pixel  values  using  distance-weighted  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Therefore,  these  extra  pixels  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  result  of  an  interpolation  process.  To  test  whether 
these  extra  pixels  resulting  from  interpolation  contribute  to 
the  performance  of  the  REST,  two  options  are  available.  The 
first  option  is  to  interpolate  the  256X256  pixel  ROI  to  a 
larger  size  by  cubic  spline  interpolation,  and  to  compare  the 
classification  accuracy  of  the  texture  features  extracted  from 
band  of  pixels  in  the  interpolated  image  to  that  of  features 
extracted  from  the  regular  REST  image.  The  second  option 
is  to  implement  the  short  REST.  The  short  REST  contains 
half  as  many  pixels  as  the  regular  REST,  and  always  has 
fewer  pixels  than  the  band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  mass  for 
convex  mass  shapes.  The  classification  accuracy  using  the 
short  REST  can  then  be  compared  to  that  using  the  original 
ROI.  In  this  work,  we  have  implemented  this  second  option 
for  comparison,  which  will  simplify  REST  implementation  if 
it  is  found  to  be  as  effective  as  the  regular  REST.  The  results 
of  the  comparison  are  presented  in  Sec.  IV. 

Other  implementation  issues  are  as  follows.  A  40-pixel¬ 
wide  region  surrounding  the  mass  object,  which  corresponds 
to  a  4-mm-wide  band,  was  used  to  determine  the  REST  im¬ 
age.  The  size  of  the  regular  REST  image  was  thus  2N^  col¬ 
umns  by  40  rows.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  subsection, 
the  distance  K  used  in  the  computation  of  normals  was  12. 
For  some  large  masses,  some  pixels  in  a  40-pixel-wide  band 
around  the  mass  might  fall  outside  the  boundary  of  the  256 
X  256  pixel  ROI.  In  this  study,  if  p(ij)  fell  outside  the  ROI, 
the  (/,y)th  pixel  value  of  the  REST  image  was  flagged  as  an 
“invalid”  pixel.  This  in  effect  reduced  the  size  of  the  region 
for  extraction  of  the  texture  features,  as  described  below. 
However,  since  the  REST  image  of  a  large  mass  had  a  large 
value  of  Vg,  the  reduction  in  region  size  did  not  have  a 
strong  effect  on  the  statistical  properties  of  the  texture  fea¬ 
tures.  An  example  of  an  original  ROI,  segmented  mass  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  REST  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

D.  Texture  features 

The  texture  features  used  in  this  study  were  calculated 
from  spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD)  matrices,^^’^"^’^^ 
and  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  matrices.^®  For  comparison 
purposes,  these  matrices  were  computed  for  three  image  rep¬ 
resentations:  (i)  the  entire  256X256  ROI,  denoted  as  ;  (ii) 
a  40-pixel-wide  band  surrounding  the  extracted  mass  bound¬ 
ary,  denoted  as  R2\  and  (iii)  the  REST  image  obtained  by 
applying  the  REST  to  the  40-pixel-wide  band,  denoted  as 


Fig.  7.  (a)  Original  image;  (b)  segmented  mass  object;  and  (c)  RBST  image. 

R3.  SOLD  matrices  were  constructed  from  the  gray-level 
images  for  Rl,  R2,  and  R3,  and  RLS  matrices  were  con¬ 
structed  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  gradient  images  de¬ 
rived  from  the  three  image  representations,  as  described  be¬ 
low. 

7.  SGLD  texture  features 

An  SGLD  matrix  can  be  considered  to  be  a  two- 
dimensional  histogram.  The  element  in  row  r,  column  c  of 
an  SGLD  matrix  is  the  joint  probability  that  gray  levels  r  and 
c  occur  in  a  direction  6  and  at  a  pixel  pair  distance  of  d  in 
the  image.  The  distribution  of  the  SGLD  matrix  elements 
reflects  the  average  spatial  relationship  of  pairs  of  gray-level 
tones  with  respect  to  the  distance  d  and  direction  6  used  in 
SGLD  matrix  construction.  For  example,  if  the  image  texture 
is  coarse,  and  the  distance  d  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
texture  element,  then  pairs  with  similar  gray  levels  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  relatively  frequently,  and  pairs  with  dissimi¬ 
lar  gray  levels  are  expected  to  occur  relatively  infrequently. 
Thus  the  SGLD  matrix  will  be  mainly  concentrated  along  the 
main  diagonal.  If,  in  addition,  the  image  is  relatively  bright 
(indicated  by  high  pixel  values),  then  the  SGLD  matrix  will 
be  concentrated  around  the  lower  main  diagonal.  SGLD  tex¬ 
ture  features,  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  extract  this 
information  from  the  SGLD  matrix. 

Eased  on  our  previous  studies, a  bit  depth  of  eight  bits 
was  used  in  the  SGLD  matrix  construction,  i.e.,  the  least 
significant  four  bits  of  the  12-bit  pixel  values  were  discarded. 
Eight  texture  measures,  namely,  correlation,  energy,  differ¬ 
ence  entropy,  inverse  difference  moment,  entropy,  sum  aver¬ 
age,  sum  entropy,  and  inertia  were  extracted  from  each 
SGLD  matrix  at  eight  different  pixel  pair  distances,  (J=  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  and  16)  and  in  four  directions  (^=0°,  45°, 
90°,  and  135°).  Therefore,  a  total  of  256  SGLD  features  were 
calculated  for  each  image  representation.  The  formulation  of 
these  texture  measures  has  been  described  in  the 
literature.^^’^"^’^^  These  features  contain  information  about 
image  characteristics  such  as  homogeneity,  contrast,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  image.^^  For  example,  the  energy  feature, 
which  is  the  sum-of- squares  of  the  SGLD  matrix  elements,  is 
smallest  when  all  the  elements  of  the  SGLD  matrix  are 
equal,  i.e.,  when  all  the  pixel  pairs  occur  with  equal  prob¬ 
ability.  This  would  indicate  that  the  image  does  not  have  a 
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lot  of  structure.  As  another  example,  the  inertia  feature, 
which  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  SOLD  matrix  around 
its  main  diagonal,  measures  the  spread  of  the  matrix  ele¬ 
ments  around  the  main  diagonal.  A  high  value  of  this  feature 
means  that  the  spread  is  high,  which  indicates  that  the  size  of 
the  image  texture  elements  are  comparable  to,  or  smaller 
than  the  pixel  pair  distance  d.  Although  such  examples  pro¬ 
vide  an  idea  about  the  meaning  of  these  features,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the 
qualitative  image  characteristics  and  the  extracted  features.^^ 
In  this  study,  special  care  was  taken  in  the  construction  of 
the  SOLD  matrix,  since  some  of  the  image  representations 
contained  invalid  pixel  values  as  specified  in  the  previous 
subsection.  When  the  SOLD  matrices  were  constructed, 
pixel  pairs  involving  invalid  pixel  values  were  not  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  SOLD  matrix. 


2.  RLS  texture  features 

RLS  texture  features  were  extracted  from  vertical  and 
horizontal  gradient  magnitude  images,  which  were  obtained 
by  filtering  the  image  representation  of  interest  by  the  hori¬ 
zontally  or  vertically  oriented  Sobel  filters,  and  computing 
the  absolute  value  of  the  filtered  image. 

A  gray-level  run  is  a  set  of  consecutive,  colinear  pixels  in 
a  given  direction  which  have  the  same  gray-level  value.  A 
run  length  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  a  run.^®  The  RLS  matrix 
describes  the  run-length  statistics  for  each  gray-level  value  in 
the  image.  The  element  in  row  r,  column  c  of  an  RLS  matrix 
is  the  number  of  times  that  the  gray  level  r  in  the  image 
possesses  a  run  length  of  c  in  a  given  direction. 

Analogous  to  SOLD  matrix  computation,  invalid  pixel 
values  were  excluded  from  the  RLS  matrix  computation.  If  a 
large  bit  depth  is  used  in  RLS  matrix  computation,  the  re¬ 
sulting  run  lengths  are  very  short  for  all  of  the  images,  and 
the  discriminatory  power  may  not  be  high.  Conversely,  if  the 
bit  depth  is  too  small,  then  run  lengths  become  predomi¬ 
nantly  long.  In  this  study,  it  was  found  experimentally  that  a 
bit  depth  of  5  bits  in  RLS  matrix  computation  resulted  in  a 
good  compromise. 

Five  texture  measures,  namely,  short  runs  emphasis,  long 
runs  emphasis,  gray-level  nonuniformity,  run-length  nonuni¬ 
formity,  and  run  percentage  were  extracted  from  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  gradient  images  in  two  directions,  ^=0°,  and 
^=90°.  Therefore,  a  total  of  20  RLS  features  were  calcu¬ 
lated  for  each  image  representation.  The  definition  of  the 
RLS  texture  measures  used  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  the 
literature.^®  It  is  possible  to  crudely  describe  the  dependence 
of  these  features  on  the  image  characteristics,  e.g.,  the  run 
percentage  feature  value  is  small  for  images  with  long  linear 
structures,  and  the  gray-level  nonuniformity  feature  value  is 
small  for  images  where  runs  are  equally  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  gray  levels.  However,  it  is  again  difficult  to  establish 
a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the  qualitative  image 
characteristics  and  the  extracted  features. 


E.  Classification 

Linear  discriminant  analysis^^’^^  was  used  to  classify  ma¬ 
lignant  and  benign  masses  based  on  the  extracted  texture 
features.  A  stepwise  feature  selection  procedure  with  the 
minimization  of  Wilks’  lambda  (the  ratio  of  within-group 
sum  of  squares  to  the  total  sum  of  squares)  was  used  as  the 
optimization  criterion  to  select  effective  predictor  variables. 
Stepwise  feature  selection  is  an  iterative  procedure,  where 
one  feature  is  entered  into  or  removed  from  the  selected  fea¬ 
ture  pool  at  each  step  by  analyzing  its  effect  on  the  selection 
criterion.  In  the  feature  entry  phase  of  a  step,  the  available 
features  are  entered  into  the  selected  feature  pool  one  at  a 
time.  The  significance  of  the  change  in  Wilks’  lambda,  as 
measured  by  F-statistics,  when  a  feature  is  entered  into  the 
selected  feature  pool  is  compared  to  a  threshold  The 
feature  with  the  highest  significance  is  entered  into  the  se¬ 
lected  feature  pool  only  if  the  significance  is  higher  than  Fin  • 
Likewise,  in  the  feature  removal  phase,  features  that  were 
already  selected  are  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  significance  of  change  in  Wilks’ 
lambda  is  compared  to  a  threshold  Fqui  •  The  feature  with  the 
least  significance  is  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool 
only  if  the  significance  is  lower  than  Font  •  Since  the  optimal 
values  of  the  F^n  and  Font  parameters  are  not  known  a  priori, 
we  varied  both  parameters,  and  tried  to  obtain  the  feature 
combinations  that  yielded  the  highest  classification  accuracy 
for  each  of  the  three  image  representations.  Details  about  the 
application  of  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  to  CAD 
can  be  found  in  our  previous  publications. 

A  leave-one-case-out  method  was  used  to  train  and  test 
the  classifier.  In  this  method,  all  films  belonging  to  one  pa¬ 
tient  were  left  out  from  the  classifier  design  group  at  the 
same  time.  A  linear  discriminant  function  was  formed  using 
the  design  group,  and  test  discriminant  scores  were  com¬ 
puted  for  the  left-out  films  using  the  linear  discriminant  func¬ 
tion.  This  process  cycled  through  the  data  set  until  every 
patient’s  films  were  used  as  test  films  once.  The  test  dis¬ 
criminant  scores  of  all  films  were  analyzed  using  receiver 
operating  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology^^  to  evaluate 
the  classifier  performance.  The  discriminant  scores  of  the 
malignant  and  benign  masses  were  used  as  the  decision  vari¬ 
able  in  the  LABROCl  program,^"^  which  provided  the  ROC 
curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood  estimation.  The  classi¬ 
fication  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the  area  under  the 
ROC  curve.  The  CLABROC  program^^  was  used  to  test  the 
statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between  pairs  of 
ROC  curves  obtained  using  texture  features  extracted  from 
FI,  F2,  and  R3  under  corresponding  conditions. 

F.  Computational  considerations 

Segmentation,  image  transformation,  feature  extraction, 
and  classifier  design  steps  of  our  algorithm  were  executed  on 
an  AlphaStation  500  (400-MHz  Alpha  chip),  and  the  feature 
selection  step  was  performed  on  a  PC  compatible  computer 
with  a  90-MHz  Pentium  processor.  The  classification  for  the 
entire  data  set  of  168  images  took  less  than  an  hour,  which 
meant  that  the  classifier  design  and  classification  for  each 
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Table  I.  Classifier  performance  with  SOLD  texture  features,  extracted  from 
(a)  R\  (the  original  ROI),  (b)  R2  (the  40-pixel-wide  region  surrounding  the 
mass),  and  (c)  R3  (the  RBST  image).  and  values  are  thresholds  used 
in  the  stepwise  feature  selection  method  for  entering  and  removing  features 
from  the  selected  feature  pool.  In  general,  lower  thresholds  result  in  a  larger 
number  of  selected  features. 


Fin 

^  out 

(a) 

Num.  of  features 

Training 

Test  A^ 

1.2 

1.0 

13 

0.85±0.03 

0.77  ±0.04 

1.1 

1.3 

17 

0.87±0.03 

0.79±0.03 

1.1 

1.2 

20 

0.88±0.03 

0.78  ±0.04 

0.8 

0.6 

25 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.81  ±0,03* 

0.6 

0.4 

26 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.79±0.03 

(b) 

Fia 

Font 

Num.  of  features 

Training 

Test  A  2 

0.6 

0.8 

5 

0.78±0.03 

0.74±0.04 

0.73 

0.73 

17 

0.85  ±0.03 

0.79±0.03 

0.7 

0.7 

21 

0.90±0.02 

0.83  ±0.03 

0.6 

0.4 

32 

0.96±0.01 

0.87±0.03* 

0.4 

0.2 

34 

0.96±0.01 

0.86±0.03 

(C) 

Fin 

F  out 

Num.  of  features 

Training 

Test  A^ 

2.4 

2.2 

9 

0.92±0.02 

0.89  ±0.03 

2.2 

2.0 

12 

0.94±0.02 

0.91  ±0.02* 

0.6 

0.4 

18 

0.95±0.02 

0.90±0.02 

0.4 

0.2 

23 

0.95  ±0.02 

0.89±0.02 

mass  was  performed  in  less  than  30  s.  If  a  trained  classifier  is 
implemented,  the  feature  selection  and  classifier  design  steps 
will  not  be  needed  for  classifying  an  unknown  case,  and  the 
computation  time  will  be  shorter. 

III.  RESULTS 

In  this  section,  we  present  classification  results  with  tex¬ 
ture  features  derived  from  the  /?!,  R2,  and  R3  image  repre¬ 
sentations.  Since  the  optimal  number  of  features  is  not 
known  a  priori,  we  varied  the  and  Fout  parameters  in  the 
stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  and  tried  to  obtain  a 
range  in  the  number  of  selected  features  for  each  image  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  Fin  ^out  values,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
features  are  tabulated  for  different  conditions  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  subsections.  After  feature  selection  and  classifier  design 
were  completed,  each  designed  classifier  was  applied  to  its 
design  samples,  and  a  training  value  was  obtained.  Since 
our  database  contained  images  from  72  different  patients,  72 
classifiers  were  trained  for  each  feature  combination  in  a 
leave-one-case-out  paradigm.  The  training  values  and 
their  standard  deviations  in  the  following  tables  represent  the 
averages  of  these  quantities  from  the  output  of  the  LABROCl 
program  over  the  72  classifiers.  After  training  and  testing 
were  completed  on  all  of  the  films  for  a  feature  combination, 
the  test  A  2  and  its  standard  deviation  were  estimated  by  the 
LABROCl  program  using  the  test  scores. 

A.  SGLD  feature  space 

Tables  I(a)-I(c)  show  the  training  and  test  classification 


Table  II.  Classifier  performance  with  RLS  texture  features,  extracted  from 
(a)  R\  (the  original  ROI),  (b)  R2  (the  40-pixel- wide  region  surrounding  the 
mass),  and  (c)  R3  (the  RBST  image).  Fjn  and  F^^^  values  are  thresholds  used 
in  the  stepwise  feature  selection  method  for  entering  and  removing  features 
from  the  selected  feature  pool.  In  general,  lower  thresholds  result  in  a  larger 
number  of  selected  features. 


Fin 

Font 

(a) 

Num.  of  features 

Training  A^ 

Test  A^ 

1.6 

1.4 

3 

0.74±0.04 

0.70±0.04 

1.4 

1.2 

4 

0.74±0.04 

0.70±0.04 

1.2 

1.0 

5 

0.75  ±0.03 

0.70±0.04* 

0.2 

0.1 

9 

0.75±0.03 

0.67  ±0.04 

(b) 

Fin 

F  out 

Num.  of  features 

Training  A^ 

Test  A, 

1.2 

1.0 

2 

0.73w0.04 

0.71  ±0.04 

0.8 

0.6 

5 

0.76±0.04 

0.72±0.04* 

0.6 

0.4 

6 

0.77±0.04 

0.72±0.04 

(c) 

Fin 

Fout 

Num.  of  features 

Training  A^ 

Test  A  2 

5.2 

5.0 

5 

0.86±0.03 

0.84±0.03* 

3.8 

2.7 

6 

0.87±0.03 

0.83±0,03 

1.2 

1.0 

7 

0.87±0.03 

0.84±0.03 

1.0 

0.8 

9 

0.88±0.03 

0.83±0.03 

accuracies  using  the  SGLD  features  derived  from  the  FI, 
F2,  and  R3  image  representations,  respectively.  The  highest 
test  classification  result  for  each  representation  is  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  It  can  be  observed  that  the  range  of  selected 
features  for  each  representation  was  large  enough  so  that  the 
maximum  occurred  within  the  range,  and  not  at  the  highest 
or  lowest  number  of  selected  features.  The  test  classification 
results  in  Table  1(a),  as  well  as  those  in  Table  1(c)  were 
within  one  standard  deviation  of  each  other.  The  results  in 
Table  1(b)  had  a  larger  variation,  due  to  the  wider  range  in 
the  number  of  selected  features.  The  difference  between  the 
best  classification  results  using  FI  and  F3  was  statistically 
significant  (p  <  0.03) .  The  difference  between  the  best  clas¬ 
sification  results  using  F2  and  F3  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance.  The  texture  features  that  were  selected  most 
frequently  in  the  SGLD  feature  space  were  difference  en¬ 
tropy  and  inverse  difference  moment.  Both  of  these  features 
measure  the  spread  of  the  SGLD  matrix  along  lines  parallel 
to  the  main  diagonal.  Therefore,  they  are  measures  of  the 
local  nonhomogeneity  of  the  image. 

B.  RLS  feature  space 

Tables  II(a)-II(c)  show  the  training  and  test  classification 
accuracies  using  the  RLS  features  derived  from  the  FI,  F2, 
and  F3  image  representations,  respectively.  The  highest  test 
classification  results  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Since  we 
had  only  20  RLS  texture  features,  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  features  in  each  table  was  smaller  compared  to  that  for  the 
SGLD  texture  features.  The  test  classification  results  within 
each  table  were  again  within  one  standard  deviation  of  each 
other.  The  difference  between  the  best  classification  results 
using  FI  and  F3,  as  well  as  F2  and  F3  were  statistically 
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Table  III.  Classifier  performance  with  combined  texture  features,  extracted 
from  (a)  Rl  (the  original  ROI),  (b)  R2  (the  40-pixel-wide  region  surround¬ 
ing  the  mass),  and  (c)  R3  (the  REST  image).  and  foul  values  are  thresh¬ 
olds  used  in  the  stepwise  feature  selection  method  for  entering  and  removing 
features  from  the  selected  feature  pool.  In  general,  lower  thresholds  result  in 


a  larger  number  of  selected  features. 

(a) 

fin 

Rout 

Num.  of  features 

Training 

Test  A^ 

1.8 

1.6 

8 

0.82±0.03 

0.77  ±0.04 

1.35 

1.2 

14 

0.87±0.03 

0.80±0.03 

1.3 

1.2 

16 

0.88±0.03 

0.81  ±0.03* 

1.2 

1.0 

19 

0.90±0.02 

0.79  ±0.03 

1.0 

0.8 

20 

0.90±0.02 

0.78  ±0.03 

0.8 

0.6 

30 

0.92±0.02 

0.80±0.03 

(b) 

fia 

Fout 

Num.  of  features 

Training 

Test  A  2 

1.8 

1.6 

15 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.86±0.03 

1.4 

1.2 

19 

0.93  ±0.02 

0.86±0.03 

1.2 

1.0 

20 

0.93  ±0.02 

0.87+0.03* 

1.1 

1.1 

21 

0.93  ±0.02 

0.86±0.03 

1.0 

0.8 

25 

0.94±0.02 

0.86±0.03 

0.8 

0.8 

27 

0.94±0.02 

0.85±0.03 

(c) 

fin 

R  out 

Num.  of  features 

Training  A^ 

Test  A  2 

3.0 

2.8 

11 

0.92±0.02 

0.89±0.02 

2.6 

2.4 

14 

0.96  ±0.01 

0.94±0.02 

2.2 

2.0 

18 

0.97  ±0.01 

0.94±0.02 

1.6 

1.4 

20 

0.98±0.01 

0.94±0.02* 

1.0 

1.0 

22 

0.97±0.01 

0.93  ±0.02 

significant  (/?<0.01  for  both).  Long  runs  emphasis  and  short 
runs  emphasis  were  the  two  features  that  were  selected  most 
frequently  in  the  RLS  feature  space.  These  features  empha¬ 
size  long  and  short  runs  in  the  image,  and  therefore  indicate 
the  existence  of  long  or  short  linear  structures  in  the  image, 
respectively. 

C.  Combined  SGLD  and  RLS  feature  space 

Tables  III(a)~III(c)  show  the  training  and  test  classifica¬ 
tion  accuracies  using  both  the  SGLD  features  and  the  RLS 
features  derived  from  the  Rl,  R2,  and  R3  image  representa¬ 
tions,  respectively.  In  analogy  to  SGLD  feature  selection,  the 
range  of  selected  features  in  this  subsection  was  large 
enough  so  that  the  maximum  occurred  within  the  range.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  test  classification  results  within  each  table 
were  within  one  standard  deviation  of  each  other.  The  ROC 
curves  for  the  classifiers  with  the  highest  test  accuracy, 
marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the  tables,  are  plotted  in  Fig,  8.  The 
difference  between  the  best  classification  results  using  Rl 
and  R3,  as  well  as  R2  and  R3  were  again  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (p<0.01  for  both).  The  distribution  of  the  test  dis¬ 
criminant  scores  obtained  by  using  features  extracted  from 
the  REST  images  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  By  choosing  an  appro¬ 
priate  decision  threshold  on  the  test  discriminant  scores, 
more  than  30%  of  the  benign  masses  could  correctly  be  iden¬ 
tified  without  missing  any  malignant  masses.  Difference  en- 


FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Fig.  8.  ROC  curves  for  Rl  (the  original  ROI),  R2  (the  40-pixel- wide  region 
surrounding  the  mass),  and  R3  (the  REST  image).  Classification  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  combined  SGLD  and  RLS  feature  space. 


tropy,  inverse  difference  moment,  and  long  runs  emphasis 
were  the  three  features  that  were  selected  most  frequently  in 
the  combined  feature  space. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

We  have  designed  and  implemented  a  new  rubber  band 
straightening  transform,  and  used  this  transformation  for 
classifying  malignant  and  benign  breast  masses.  Our  results 
showed  that  both  SGLD  features  and  RLS  features,  as  well 
as  the  combined  feature  set  extracted  from  the  REST  images 
(R3)  were  significantly  more  effective  than  similar  features 
extracted  from  the  entire  256X256  ROI  containing  the  mass 
(Rl).  The  REST  image  was  obtained  by  transforming  a  40- 
pixel  (4  mm)  wide  band  surrounding  the  segmented  mass. 
For  this  reason,  we  compared  the  classification  effectiveness 
of  texture  features  extracted  from  a  40-pixel- wide  band  sur¬ 
rounding  the  segmented  mass  (R2)  with  those  from  the 
REST  image  (R3).  Our  results  showed  that  RLS  features 
extracted  from  R3  were  significantly  more  effective  than 
RLS  features  extracted  from  R2.  The  classification  accuracy 
using  SGLD  features  extracted  from  R3  was  also  higher 
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DISCRIMINANT  SCORE 


Fig.  9.  The  distribution  of  the  test  discriminant  scores  obtained  by  using 
combined  SGLD  and  RLS  features  extracted  from  R3  (the  REST  images). 
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than  R2,  although  the  difference  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance.  In  the  combined  feature  space,  we  again  ob> 
served  significantly  higher  classification  accuracy  with  the 
use  of  the  REST  images. 

It  is  expected  that  the  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  a 
mass  has  a  radial  dependence,  because  possible  speculations 
and  the  gradient  of  the  opacity  caused  by  the  mass  are  ap¬ 
proximately  radially  oriented.  However,  most  texture  extrac¬ 
tion  methods  are  designed  for  texture  orientations  in  a  uni¬ 
form  direction  (horizontal,  vertical,  or  at  a  certain  angle 
between  these  two  directions).  By  transforming  the  region 
surrounding  a  mass  into  an  REST  image,  we  have  attempted 
to  create  a  transformed  image  in  which  texture  orientations 
become  more  suitable  for  feature  extraction  using  existing 
techniques.  The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  our  ap¬ 
proach  is  promising. 

The  width  of  the  region  transformed  by  the  REST  was 
selected  as  40  pixels  (4  mm)  in  this  paper.  In  another  publi¬ 
cation  on  classification  of  masses,^^  the  same  size  was  used 
inside  and  outside  the  mass  for  feature  extraction.  If  the 
width  of  this  band  is  too  small,  then  the  REST  image  may 
exclude  some  of  the  border  regions  with  useful  texture  in  the 
original  image.  If  the  width  is  too  large,  then  the  statistical 
feature  variations  of  the  structures  far  away  from  the  mass, 
which  carry  little  or  no  information  on  its  probability  of  ma¬ 
lignancy,  may  be  included  and  degrade  the  classifier  perfor¬ 
mance.  We  did  not  perform  a  systematic  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  size  of  this  region  on  the  classification  accuracy.  How¬ 
ever,  to  test  whether  this  size  was  a  critical  parameter,  we 
obtained  REST  images  for  30-  and  50-pixel-wide  bands,  and 
extracted  the  same  set  of  features  as  discussed  in  Sec.  II  from 
these  images.  With  30-  and  50-pixel-wide  bands,  the  test 
classification  accuracy  using  the  combined  feature  space 
was  0.93  and  0.92,  respectively.  The  difference  between 
these  results  and  the  best  result  in  Table  III(c)  (A  2  =  0.94) 
was  not  statistically  significant.  We  therefore  surmise  that 
the  classification  accuracy  will  not  be  very  sensitive  to  this 
size.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  size  of  the  region 
surrounding  the  mass  that  contains  useful  information  about 
its  malignancy  will  change  with  the  size  of  the  mass.  There¬ 
fore,  one  may  improve  the  classification  results  obtained  in 
this  paper  by  adaptively  changing  the  size  of  the  region 
transformed  by  the  REST  depending  on  the  size  of  the  mass. 
This  will  be  investigated  in  the  future. 

The  length  of  the  REST  image  in  this  paper  was  2N^ 
pixels,  where  is  the  number  of  edge  pixels  of  the  seg¬ 
mented  mass.  Depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mass, 
the  REST  image  thus  defined  may  contain  more  pixels  than 
the  40-pixel-wide  band  area  surrounding  the  mass.  To  test 
whether  these  extra  pixels  contribute  to  the  performance  of 
the  REST,  we  implemented  a  variation  of  the  REST  termed 
the  short  REST,  which  produces  an  REST  image  having  a 
length  of  Ne  pixels.  For  a  convex  mass  shape,  the  short 
REST  image  will  always  have  fewer  pixels  than  the  band  of 
pixels  surrounding  the  mass. 

After  the  computation  of  the  short  REST  images,  feature 
extraction,  selection,  and  classification  were  performed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  regular  images,  as  discussed  in  Secs.  II  and 


III.  The  test  scores  using  the  SOLD,  RLS,  and  combined 
feature  spaces  were  0.91,  0.81,  and  0.93,  respectively.  These 
results  are  equal  to,  or  slightly  worse  than  the  best  test  results 
in  Tables  1(c),  11(c),  and  III(c)  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The 
difference  between  the  A^  values  obtained  using  the  corre¬ 
sponding  feature  spaces  was  not  statistically  significant.  The 
statistical  differences  between  the  classification  results  ob¬ 
tained  using  the  short  REST  and  the  Rl  or  R2  image  repre¬ 
sentations  were  similar  to  the  differences  between  the  regular 
REST  and  the  Rl  or  R2  image  representations.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  classification  results  obtained  using  the  short 
REST  were  significantly  better  than  those  obtained  using 
both  Rl  and  R2  representations  in  the  RLS  and  combined 
feature  spaces  (p<0,05).  In  the  SOLD  feature  space,  the 
difference  between  the  classification  results  using  the  short 
REST  and  the  R 1  image  representation  was  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (p<0.05),  but  the  difference  between  the  short 
REST  and  the  R2  image  representation  did  not  achieve  sta¬ 
tistical  significance.  These  results  show  that  the  extra  pixels 
resulting  from  the  interpolation  in  the  computation  of  the 
regular  REST  do  not  provide  an  advantage  to  the  REST  over 
the  other  image  representations.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
expectation  that  interpolation  generally  does  not  increase  im¬ 
age  information. 

The  test  A  2  values  obtained  from  a  given  representation  in 
a  given  feature  space  were  within  one  standard  deviation  of 
each  other.  This  meant  that  the  optimal  values  of  and 
Fout,  and  therefore  the  number  of  selected  features,  were  not 
critical  for  designing  the  classifiers.  However,  the  feature 
selection  process  itself  is  a  critical  component  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  as  shown  in  our  previous  study.^^  In  many  of  the  tables, 
one  can  observe  the  so-called  peaking  phenomenon, which 
means  that  when  a  moderate  number  of  design  samples  is 
available  for  classifier  design,  the  test  accuracy  first  in¬ 
creases,  but  later  starts  to  decrease  as  the  number  of  features 
is  increased. 

As  discussed  in  Sec.  II,  the  probability  of  malignancy  of 
each  mass,  based  on  the  mammographic  appearance,  was 
ranked  by  a  radiologist  experienced  in  mammography  (Fig. 
1).  Based  on  this  ranking,  an  ROC  curve  was  estimated  using 
the  LABROCl  program,  and  plotted  in  Fig.  10,  The  figure  also 
plots  the  ROC  curve  obtained  by  using  the  combined  texture 
features  extracted  from  the  REST  images.  The  value  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  radiologist  was 
0.89±0.03.  The  difference  between  the  ROC  curves  using 
the  computerized  classification  algorithm  (A2= 0.94 ±0.02) 
and  the  malignancy  rating  of  the  radiologist  was  statistically 
significant  (two-tailed  p  level =0.03).  This  result  also  high¬ 
lights  the  promise  of  our  approach. 

In  this  study,  the  ranking  by  the  radiologist,  as  well  as  the 
computer  scores,  were  based  only  on  the  appearance  of  the 
mass  on  a  single  mammogram.  Other  views  of  the  patient, 
such  as  different  views  of  the  same  breast,  films  of  the  other 
breast,  previous  mammograms,  spot,  and  magnification 
views  were  not  used  to  assist  either  the  radiologist  or  the 
computer.  Therefore,  the  discussion  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph  only  compares  the  performances  of  the  radiologist  and 
the  computer  under  specific  laboratory  conditions.  The  ma- 
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Fig.  10.  ROC  curves  obtained  by  using  the  radiologist’s  malignancy  rating 
(A^= 0.89 ±0.03)  and  the  computer’s  discriminant  score  output 
±0,02)  with  features  extracted  from  /?3  (the  REST  images). 


lignant  and  benign  classification  by  radiologists  can  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  more  accurate  when  different  views  of  the  same 
mass  are  examined.  The  accuracy  of  computerized  character¬ 
ization  is  also  expected  to  improve  when  the  features  or  dis¬ 
criminant  scores  obtained  from  different  mammograms  of 
the  same  patient  are  combined.  However,  this  was  not  per¬ 
formed  in  this  study  since  our  purpose  was  to  compare  the 
usefulness  of  the  REST  with  other  image  representations. 
Similarly,  the  ROC  curves  and  the  scores  in  Sec.  Ill  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  accuracy  expected  to  be  obtained 
under  clinical  conditions,  but  they  show  the  trend  that  the 
REST  is  useful. 

The  segmentation,  feature  extraction  and  classification 
methods  used  in  this  work  and  that  of  Huo  et  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  However,  in  both  investigations,  features  extracted 
from  the  area  surrounding  the  segmented  mass  resulted  in 
better  classification  accuracy  compared  to  features  extracted 
from  other  regions.  Since  the  data  sets  are  different,  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  performances  of  the  two  methods. 
The  data  set  used  in  our  study  was  almost  twice  as  large  as 
that  used  by  the  other  study.^^  Huo  et  al  used  an  ad  hoc 
method  for  geometric  shape  correction,  and  employed  the 
maximum  of  the  corrected  measure  in  four  different  neigh¬ 
borhoods  for  better  classification  results.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  methods  are  generalizable  to  larger  data 
sets.  Similarly,  when  our  feature  selection  and  classification 
methods  are  applied  to  a  larger  data  set,  the  selected  features 
and  the  coefficients  of  the  selected  features  in  linear  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  are  likely  to  change.  It  remains  to  be  seen 


whether  the  classification  accuracy  will  decrease  under  these 
conditions. 

An  advantage  of  our  approach  compared  to  some  recent 
publications^^’^^  is  that  the  mass  characterization  method 
proposed  in  this  study  is  applicable  to  both  spiculated  and 
nonspiculated  masses.  As  summarized  in  Table  IV,  at  a  95% 
overall  sensitivity  level,  our  algorithm  was  able  to  correctly 
diagnose  100%  of  the  spiculated  malignant  masses,  and  89% 
of  the  nonspiculated  malignant  masses.  At  the  same  overall 
sensitivity  level,  the  radiologist’s  rankings  also  showed 
100%  and  89%  true-positive  rates  for  spiculated  malignant 
and  nonspiculated  malignant  masses,  respectively.  However, 
at  this  sensitivity  level,  the  computer  had  a  81%  specificity 
(69  true  negatives — 68  nonspiculated  and  1  spiculated)  and 
the  radiologist  had  a  60%  specificity  (51  true  negatives — 50 
nonspiculated  and  1  spiculated). 

V.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  developed  a  new  image  transformation  method, 
referred  to  as  REST,  for  the  characterization  of  mammo- 
graphic  masses.  The  results  of  our  classification  study  indi¬ 
cate  that  texture  features  extracted  from  the  transformed  im¬ 
ages  are  useful  in  differentiation  of  malignant  and  benign 
masses.  With  the  best  combination  of  texture  features,  the 
test  value  on  our  database  of  168  mammograms  reached 
0.94.  It  was  found  that  texture  features  extracted  from  the 
transformed  images  were  significantly  more  effective  than 
features  extracted  from  the  ROIs  before  the  transformation. 
This  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  the  REST.  Eefore  the 
applicability  of  our  approach  can  be  tested  in  a  clinical  set¬ 
ting,  further  studies  need  to  be  performed  with  a  larger  da¬ 
tabase  to  investigate  the  generalizability  of  these  results.  The 
combination  of  information  from  mammograms  of  different 
views  obtained  from  the  same  patient  will  be  investigated. 
The  combination  of  texture  and  morphological  features  for 
benign  and  malignant  characterization  of  masses  will  also  be 
studied. 
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Table  IV.  Sensitivity  (Sens.)  and  specificity  (Spec.)  for  spiculated  (S),  and  nonspiculated  (NS)  masses  at  a  95% 
overall  sensitivity  level. 


Malignant  («  =  83) 

Benign  (n  =  85) 

S(«  =  45)  NS  (/I  =  38) 

Overall 
Sens.  («  =  83) 

S  (n  =  6) 

NS  (n  =  79) 

Overall 
Spec.  (n  =  85) 

Computer 

Radiologist 

100%  (n  =  45)  89%  {n  =  34) 
100%  (/i  =  45)  89%  («  =  34) 

95%  (n=79) 
95%  (n  =  79) 

17%  (/i=l) 

86%(/z  =  68) 
63%  (/I  =  50) 

81%  (n  =  69) 
60%  (rt  =  51) 
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We  are  developing  computerized  feature  extraction  and  classification  methods  to  analyze  malignant 
and  benign  microcalcifications  on  digitized  mammograms.  Morphological  features  that  described 
the  size,  contrast,  and  shape  of  microcalcifications  and  their  variations  within  a  cluster  were  de¬ 
signed  to  characterize  microcalcifications  segmented  from  the  mammographic  background.  Texture 
features  were  derived  from  the  spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD)  matrices  constructed  at 
multiple  distances  and  directions  from  tissue  regions  containing  microcalcifications.  A  genetic 
algorithm  (GA)  based  feature  selection  technique  was  used  to  select  the  best  feature  subset  from  the 
multi-dimensional  feature  spaces.  The  GA-based  method  was  compared  to  the  commonly  used 
feature  selection  method  based  on  the  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  (LDA)  procedure. 
Linear  discriminant  classifiers  using  the  selected  features  as  input  predictor  variables  were  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  classification  task.  The  discriminant  scores  output  from  the  classifiers  were  analyzed 
by  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology  and  the  classification  accuracy  was  quan¬ 
tified  by  the  area,  under  the  ROC  curve.  We  analyzed  a  data  set  of  145  mammographic 
microcalcification  clusters  in  this  study.  It  was  found  that  the  feature  subsets  selected  by  the 
GA-based  method  are  comparable  to  or  slightly  better  than  those  selected  by  the  stepwise  LDA 
method.  The  texture  features  (A 2= 0.84)  were  more  effective  than  morphological  features  (A^ 
=  0.79)  in  distinguishing  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifications.  The  highest  classification  ac¬ 
curacy  (A2=0.89)  was  obtained  in  the  combined  texture  and  morphological  feature  space.  The 
improvement  was  statistically  significant  in  comparison  to  classification  in  either  the  morphological 
(p  =  0.002)  or  the  texture  (p  =  0.04)  feature  space  alone.  The  classifier  using  the  best  feature  subset 
from  the  combined  feature  space  and  an  appropriate  decision  threshold  could  correctly  identify  35% 
of  the  benign  clusters  without  missing  a  malignant  cluster.  When  the  average  discriminant  score 
from  all  views  of  the  same  cluster  was  used  for  classification,  the  A^  value  increased  to  0.93  and  the 
classifier  could  identify  50%  of  the  benign  clusters  at  100%  sensitivity  for  malignancy.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  if  the  minimum  discriminant  score  from  all  views  of  the  same  cluster  was  used,  the  A^  value 
would  be  0.90  and  a  specificity  of  32%  would  be  obtained  at  100%  sensitivity.  The  results  of  this 
study  indicate  the  potential  of  using  combined  morphological  and  texture  features  for  computer- 
aided  classification  of  microcalcifications.  ©  1998  American  Association  of  Physicists  in  Medi^ 
cine.  [80094-2405(98)00910-9] 

Key  words:  computer-aided  diagnosis,  mammography,  microcalcifications,  genetic  algorithm, 
linear  discriminant  analysis,  ROC  analysis 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  the  most  sensitive  method  for  early  detec¬ 
tion  of  breast  cancers.  However,  its  specificity  for  differen¬ 
tiating  malignant  and  benign  lesions  is  relatively  low.  In  the 
United  States,  the  positive  predictive  value  of  mammography 
ranges  from  about  15%  to  30%.^’^  Various  methods  are  being 
developed  to  improve  the  sensitivity  and  specificity  of  breast 
cancer  detection.^  Computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  promising  approaches  that  may  im¬ 
prove  the  efficacy  of  mammography.^  Properly  designed 
CAD  algorithms  can  automatically  detect  suspicious  lesions 


on  a  mammogram  and  alert  the  radiologist  to  these  regions. 
They  can  also  extract  image  features  from  regions  of  interest 
(ROIs)  and  estimate  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  for  a  given 
lesion,  thereby  providing  the  radiologist  with  additional  in¬ 
formation  for  making  diagnostic  decisions. 

There  are  two  major  approaches  to  the  development  of 
CAD  schemes  for  classification  of  mammographic  abnor¬ 
malities.  One  approach  uses  computer  vision  techniques  to 
extract  image  features  from  the  digitized  mammograms  and 
classify  the  lesions  based  on  the  computer-extracted  features. 
The  computer-extracted  features  can  include  morphological 
features  that  are  commonly  used  by  radiologists  for  diagno- 
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sis,  as  well  as  texture  features  that  may  not  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived  by  human  eyes.  The  computerized  analysis  may 
therefore  increase  the  utilization  of  mammographic  image 
information  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  differentiating  ma¬ 
lignant  and  benign  lesions.  The  other  approach  uses  radiolo¬ 
gists’  ratings  of  mammographic  features  or  encodes  the  ra¬ 
diologists’  readings  with  numerical  values.  The  lesions  are 
then  classified  based  on  these  radiologist-extracted  features. 
This  approach  assists  radiologists  by  systematically  extract¬ 
ing  image  features  and  by  optimally  merging  the  features 
with  a  statistical  classifier  to  reach  a  diagnostic  decision. 
Additional  risk  factors  based  on  patient  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  and  medical  or  family  histories  may  also  be  included 
as  input  in  either  approach. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  developed  feature  extrac¬ 
tion  and  classification  methods  for  characterization  of  mam¬ 
mographic  masses  or  microcalcifications,  Ackerman  et  al^ 
developed  4  measures  of  malignancy  and  classified  lesions 
recorded  on  120  digitized  xeroradiographs  by  3  decision 
methods.  Kilday  et  al^  used  7  shape  descriptors  and  patient 
age  to  classify  39  masses  and  could  correctly  classify  69%  of 
the  masses.  Huo  et  al^  analyzed  the  spiculation  of  masses 
using  a  radial  edge-gradient  analysis  technique  and  achieved 
an  area,  A^,  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic 
(ROC)  curve  of  0.88  in  a  data  set  of  95  masses.  Sahiner 
et  developed  a  rubber-band  straightening  image  trans¬ 
formation  technique  to  analyze  the  texture  in  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  a  mass  and  obtained  an  A^  of  0.94  in  a  data  set  of 
168  masses,  Pohlman  et  extracted  6  morphological  de¬ 
scriptors  to  classify  47  masses  and  obtained  A^  values  rang¬ 
ing  from  0.76  to  0,93.  Wee  et  analyzed  51  microcalci¬ 
fication  clusters  on  specimen  radiographs  using  the  average 
gray  level,  contrast,  and  horizontal  length  of  the  microcalci¬ 
fications  and  obtained  84%  correct  classification.  Fox  et  al}^ 
included  cluster  features  in  their  classifier  and  obtained  67% 
correct  classification  in  a  data  set  of  100  clusters  from  speci¬ 
men  radiographs.  Chan  et  developed  morphological 

and  texture  features  and  evaluated  various  feature  classifiers 
for  differentiation  of  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifica¬ 
tions.  Shen  et  al}^  used  3  shape  features,  compactness,  mo¬ 
ments,  and  Fourier  descriptors  to  classify  143  individual  mi¬ 
crocalcifications  with  a  nearest  neighbor  classifier  and 
obtained  100%  classification  accuracy.  Wu  et  classified 
80  pathologic  specimens  radiographs  with  a  convolution 
neural  network  and  obtained  an  A^  of  0.90.  Jiang  et 
trained  a  neural  network  classifier  to  analyze  8  features  ex¬ 
tracted  from  microcalcification  clusters  and  obtained  an  A^ 
of  0.92  in  a  data  set  of  53  patients.  Thiele  et  al?^  extracted 
texture  and  fractal  features  from  the  tissue  region  surround¬ 
ing  a  microcalcification  cluster  for  classification  and 
achieved  a  sensitivity  of  89%  at  a  specificity  of  83%  for  54 
clusters.  Dhawan  et  al?^  used  features  derived  from  first- 
order  and  second-order  gray-level  histogram  statistics  and 
obtained  an  A^  of  0.81  with  a  neural  network  classifier  for  a 
data  set  of  191  clusters. 

Computerized  classification  of  mammographic  lesions  us¬ 
ing  radiologist-extracted  features  has  also  been  reported  by  a 
number  of  investigators.  Ackerman  et  ai^  estimated  the 
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probability  of  malignancy  of  mammographic  lesions  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  36  radiologist-extracted  characteristics  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  clustering  algorithm  and  obtained  a  specificity  of  45% 
at  a  sensitivity  of  100%  in  a  data  set  of  102  cases.  Gale 
et  al}^  analyzed  12  radiologist-extracted  features  of  mam¬ 
mographic  lesions  with  a  computer  algorithm  and  obtained  a 
specificity  of  88%  at  a  sensitivity  of  79%  in  a  data  base  of 
500  patients.  Getty  et  developed  a  computer  classifier  to 
enhance  the  differentiation  of  malignant  and  benign  lesions 
by  a  radiologist  during  interpretation  of  xeromammograms. 
Using  a  similar  approach,  D’Orsi  et  evaluated  a  com¬ 
puter  aid  and  obtained  an  improvement  of  about  0.05  in  sen¬ 
sitivity  or  specificity  in  mammographic  reading.  Wu  et 
trained  a  neural  network  to  merge  14  radiologist-extracted 
features  for  classification  of  mammographic  lesions  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  A^  of  0.89.  Baker  et  trained  a  neural  network 
based  on  the  lexicon  of  the  Breast  Imaging  Recording  and 
Data  System  of  the  American  College  of  Radiology  and 
found  that  the  neural  network  could  improve  the  positive 
predictive  value  from  35%  to  61%  in  206  lesions.  Lo  et  al?^ 
used  a  similar  approach  to  predict  breast  cancer  invasion  and 
obtained  an  A ^  of  0.91  for  96  lesions.  Although  the  results  of 
these  studies  varied  over  a  wide  range  and  the  performances 
of  the  computer  algorithms  are  expected  to  depend  strongly 
on  data  set,  they  indicate  the  potential  of  using  CAD  tech¬ 
niques  to  improve  the  diagnostic  accuracy  of  differentiating 
malignant  and  benign  lesions. 

In  our  early  studies,  we  found  that  texture  features  ex¬ 
tracted  from  spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SGLD)  matrices 
at  multiple  distances  were  useful  for  differentiating  malig¬ 
nant  and  benign  masses  on  mammograms.  This  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  texture  changes  in  the  breast  tissue  due  to  a 
developing  malignancy.  The  usefulness  of  SGLD  texture 
measures  in  differentiating  malignant  and  benign  breast  tis¬ 
sues  was  further  demonstrated  by  analysis  of  mammographic 
microcalcifications.  In  a  preliminary  study,  we  devel¬ 
oped  morphological  features  to  describe  the  size,  shape,  and 
contrast  of  the  individual  microcalcifications  and  their  varia¬ 
tion  within  a  cluster.  We  used  these  features  to  classify  the 
microcalcifications  and  obtained  moderate  results.^^*^^  In  the 
present  study,  we  expanded  the  data  set  and  explored  the 
feasibility  of  combining  texture  and  morphological  features 
for  classification  of  microcalcifications.  The  classification  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  combined  feature  space  was  compared  with 
those  obtained  in  the  texture  feature  space  or  in  the  morpho¬ 
logical  feature  space  alone.  We  also  studied  the  use  of  a 
genetic  algorithm^^"^^  (GA)  to  select  a  feature  subset  from 
the  large-dimension  feature  spaces,  and  compared  the  classi¬ 
fication  results  to  those  obtained  from  features  selected  with 
stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  (LDA),^^  Linear  dis¬ 
criminant  classifiers^^  were  designed  for  the  classification 
tasks.  The  performance  of  the  classifiers  was  analyzed  with 
ROC  methodology^^  and  the  classification  accuracy  was 
quantified  with  the  area,  A^ ,  under  the  ROC  curve. 
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Fig.  1.  Distribution  of  the  visibility  rankings  of  the  145  clusters  of  micro¬ 
calcifications.  Higher  ranking  corresponds  to  more  subtle  clusters. 

II.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

A.  Data  set 

The  data  set  for  this  study  consisted  of  145  clusters  of 
microcalcifications  from  mammograms  of  78  patients.  The 
cases  were  selected  from  the  patient  files  in  the  Department 
of  Radiology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  only  selec¬ 
tion  criterion  was  that  it  included  a  biopsy-proven  microcal¬ 
cification  cluster.  We  kept  the  number  of  malignant  and  be¬ 
nign  cases  reasonably  balanced  so  that  82  benign  and  63 
malignant  clusters  were  included.  All  mammograms  were 
acquired  with  a  contact  technique  using  mammography  sys¬ 
tems  accredited  by  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
(ACR).  The  dedicated  mammographic  systems  had  molyb¬ 
denum  anode  and  molybdenum  filter,  0.3  mm  nominal  focal 
spot,  reciprocating  grid,  and  Kodak  MinR/MinR  E  screen- 
film  systems  with  extended  processing.  A  radiologist  experi¬ 
enced  in  mammography  ranked  the  visibility  of  each  micro¬ 
calcification  cluster  on  a  scale  of  1  (obvious)  to  5  (subtle), 
relative  to  the  visibility  range  of  microcalcification  clusters 
encountered  in  clinical  practice.  The  histogram  of  the  visibil¬ 
ity  ranking  of  the  145  clusters  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  The  histo¬ 
gram  indicated  the  mix  of  subtle  and  obvious  clusters  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  data  set. 

The  selected  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  laser 
scanner  (Lumisys  DIS-1000)  at  a  pixel  size  of  0.035  mm 
X 0.035  mm  and  12-bit  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  has  an  op¬ 
tical  density  (O.D.)  range  of  about  0  to  3.5.  The  O.D.  on  the 
film  was  digitized  linearly  to  pixel  value  at  a  calibration  of 
0.001  O.D.  unit/pixel  value  in  the  O.D.  range  of  about  0  to 
2,8.  The  digitizer  deviated  from  a  linear  response  at  O.D. 
higher  than  2.8. 

B.  Morphological  feature  space 

For  the  extraction  of  morphological  features,  the  locations 
of  the  individual  microcalcifications  have  to  be  known.  We 
have  developed  an  automated  program  for  detection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  microcalcifications.^^  However,  the  detection  sensitiv¬ 
ity  is  not  100%  and  the  detected  signals  include  false- 
positives.  Furthermore,  automated  detection  tends  to  have  a 
higher  likelihood  of  detecting  obvious  microcalcifications 


than  subtle  ones,  which  may  bias  the  evaluation  of  the  clas¬ 
sification  capability  of  the  extracted  features  and  the  trained 
classifiers  if  microcalcifications  detected  by  the  automated 
program  are  used  for  classifier  development.  Since  these 
variables  are  program  dependent,  we  isolated  the  detection 
problem  from  the  classification  problem  in  this  study  by  us¬ 
ing  manually  identified  true  microcalcifications  for  the  mor¬ 
phological  feature  analysis.  The  true  microcalcifications 
were  defined  as  those  visible  on  the  film  mammograms  with 
a  magnifier.  Magnification  mammograms  were  used  occa¬ 
sionally  for  verification  when  they  were  available,  but  in 
most  cases  only  contact  mammograms  were  used.  At 
present,  there  is  no  other  method  that  can  more  reliably  iden¬ 
tify  individual  microcalcifications  on  mammograms.  Speci¬ 
men  radiographs  can  confirm  the  presence  of  the  microcalci¬ 
fications  but  the  locations  of  the  individual  micro¬ 
calcifications  cannot  be  correlated  with  those  on  the  mam¬ 
mograms  because  of  the  very  different  imaging  geometry 
and  techniques. 

We  have  developed  an  automated  signal  extraction  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  the  size,  contrast,  signal-to-noise  ratio 
(SNR),  and  shape  of  the  microcalcifications  from  a  mammo¬ 
gram  based  on  the  coordinate  of  each  individual  microcalci¬ 
fication.  In  a  local  region  of  101 X  101  pixels  centered  at  each 
signal  site,  the  low  frequency  structured  background  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  polynomial  curve  fitting  in  the  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  directions  and  then  averaging  the  fitted  values  obtained 
in  the  two  directions  at  each  pixel.  This  background  estima¬ 
tion  method  is  used  because  it  can  approximate  the  back¬ 
ground  more  closely  than  two-dimensional  surface  fitting  or 
the  distance-weighted  interpolation  method  (described  be¬ 
low)  used  for  texture  feature  extraction.  The  central  /  X  /  pix¬ 
els  that  contain  the  signal  are  excluded  from  the  curve  fitting 
and  noise  estimation.  The  size  /  is  chosen  to  be  a  constant  of 
15  pixels  which  is  larger  than  the  diameters  of  the  microcal¬ 
cifications  of  interest  yet  much  smaller  than  the  local  region. 
The  background  pixel  values  in  this  I X I  region  are  estimated 
from  the  fitted  and  smoothed  background  surface.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  signal  region  is  necessary  so  that  the  high  contrast 
pixel  values  of  the  microcalcification  will  not  affect  the 
background  estimation  at  the  signal  site.  Other  microcalcifi¬ 
cations  that  may  locate  within  the  101 X  101  pixel  region  are 
treated  as  background  pixels  because  their  effect  on  the  es¬ 
timated  background  levels  at  the  signal  site  will  be  relatively 
small. 

After  subtraction  of  the  structured  background,  the  local 
root-mean-square  (rms)  noise  is  calculated.  A  gray-level 
threshold  is  determined  as  the  product  of  the  rms  noise  and 
an  input  SNR  threshold.  With  a  region  growing  technique, 
the  signal  region  is  then  extracted  as  the  connected  pixels 
above  the  threshold  around  the  manually  identified  signal 
location.  A  high  threshold  will  result  in  extracting  only  the 
peak  pixels  of  the  microcalcification  which  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  its  shape  perceived  on  the  mammogram,  A  low  thresh¬ 
old  will  cause  the  microcalcification  region  to  grow  into  the 
surrounding  background  pixels.  Since  there  is  no  objective 
standard  what  the  actual  shape  of  a  microcalcification  is  on  a 
mammogram,  the  proper  threshold  to  extract  the  signals  was 
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Fig,  2.  An  example  of  a  cluster  of  malignant  microcalcifications  in  the  data 
set:  (a)  the  cluster  with  mammographic  background,  (b)  the  cluster  after 
segmentation.  Morphological  features  are  extracted  from  the  segmented  mi¬ 
crocalcifications. 

determined  by  visually  comparing  the  microcalcifications  in 
the  original  image  and  the  thresholded  image  of  the  micro- 
calcifications  superimposed  on  a  background  of  constant 
pixel  values.  After  an  experienced  radiologist  compared  a 
subset  of  randomly  selected  microcalcification  clusters  ex¬ 
tracted  at  different  thresholds,  an  SNR  threshold  of  2.0  was 
chosen  for  all  cases.  An  example  of  a  malignant  cluster  and 
the  microcalcifications  extracted  at  an  SNR  threshold  of  2.0 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  feature  descriptors  determined  from  the  extracted  mi¬ 
crocalcifications  are  listed  in  Table  I.  The  size  of  a  microcal¬ 
cification  (SA)  is  estimated  as  the  number  of  pixels  in  the 


Table  I.  The  21  morphological  features  extracted  from  a  microcalcification 
cluster. 


Average 

Standard 

deviation 

Coefficient 
of  variation 

Maximum 

Area 

AVSA 

SDSA 

CVSA 

MXSA 

Mean  density 

AVMD 

SDMD 

CVMD 

MXMD 

Eccentricity 

AVEC 

SDEC 

CVEC 

MXEC 

Moment  ratio 

AVMR 

SDMR 

CVMR 

MXMR 

Axis  ratio 

AVAR 

SOAR 

CVAR 

MXAR 

No,  of  microcalcifications 

NUMS 

in  cluster 

signal  region.  The  mean  density  (MD)  is  the  average  of  the 
pixel  values  above  the  background  level  within  the  signal 
region.  The  second  moments  are  calculated  as 


i 

(1) 

i 

(2) 

Mxy=^  gi{xi-Mx){yi-My)IMQ, 

(3) 

where  gi  is  the  pixel  value  above  the  background,  and 
(jCj,y^)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  iih  pixel.  The  moments 
Mq,  Mx  and  My  are  defined  as  follows: 


A^o=2  5m 

i 

(4) 

giXi/Mo, 

i 

(5) 

giyiiMo- 

(6) 

The  summations  are  over  all  pixels  within  the  signal  region. 
The  lengths  of  the  major  axis,  2a,  and  the  minor  axis,  2b,  of 
the  effective  ellipse  that  characterizes  the  second  moments 
are  given  by 


The  eccentricity  (EC)  of  the  effective  ellipse  can  be  derived 
from  the  major  and  minor  axes  as 


a 


The  moment  ratio  (MR)  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  to 
Myy,  with  the  larger  second  moment  in  the  denominator. 
The  axis  ratio  (AR)  is  the  ratio  of  the  major  axis  to  the  minor 
axis  of  the  effective  eclipse. 

To  quantify  the  variation  of  the  visibility  and  shape  de¬ 
scriptors  in  a  cluster,  the  maximum  (MX),  the  average  (AV) 
and  the  standard  deviation  (SD)  of  each  feature  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  microcalcifications  in  the  cluster  are  calculated.  The 
coefficient  of  variation  (CV),  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  SD  to 
AV,  is  used  as  a  descriptor  of  the  variability  of  a  certain 
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feature  within  a  cluster.  Twenty  cluster  features  are  therefore 
derived  from  the  five  features  (size,  mean  density,  moment 
ratio,  axis  ratio,  and  eccentricity)  of  the  individual  microcal¬ 
cifications.  Another  feature  describing  the  number  of  micro¬ 
calcifications  in  a  cluster  (NUMS)  is  also  added,  resulting  in 
a  21 -dimensional  morphological  feature  space. 

C.  Texture  feature  space 

Our  texture  feature  extraction  method  has  been  described 
in  detail  previously.^^  Briefly,  texture  features  are  extracted 
from  a  1024X  1024  pixel  region  of  interest  (ROI)  that  con¬ 
tains  the  cluster  of  microcalcifications.  Most  of  the  clusters 
in  this  data  set  can  be  contained  within  the  ROI.  For  the  few 
clusters  that  are  substantially  larger  than  a  single  ROI,  addi¬ 
tional  ROIs  containing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  cluster  are 
extracted  and  processed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  ROIs. 
The  texture  feature  values  extracted  from  the  different  ROIs 
of  the  same  cluster  are  averaged  and  the  average  values  are 
used  as  the  feature  values  for  that  cluster. 

For  a  given  ROI,  background  correction  is  first  performed 
to  reduce  the  low  frequency  gray-level  variation  due  to  the 
density  of  the  overlapping  breast  tissue  and  the  x-ray  expo¬ 
sure  conditions.  The  gray  level  at  a  given  pixel  of  the  low 
frequency  background  is  estimated  as  the  average  of  the 
distance-weighted  gray  levels  of  four  pixels  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  the  normals  from  the  given  pixel  to  the  four  edges  of 
the  ROI.^^  The  estimated  background  image  was  subtracted 
from  the  original  ROI  to  obtain  a  background-corrected  im¬ 
age.  An  example  of  the  background  correction  procedure  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

As  discussed  in  our  previous  study,^^  it  was  found  that  the 
texture  features  derived  from  the  SOLD  matrix  of  the  ROI 
provided  useful  texture  information  for  classification  of  mi¬ 
crocalcification  clusters.  The  SOLD  matrix  element, 
P0,d{ij),  is  the  joint  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  gray 
levels  i  and  j  for  pixel  pairs  which  are  separated  by  a  distance 
d  and  at  a  direction  0^^  The  SOLD  matrices  were  con¬ 
structed  from  the  pixel  pairs  in  a  subregion  of  512X512 
pixels  centered  approximately  at  the  center  of  the  cluster  in 
the  background-corrected  ROI  so  that  any  potential  edge  ef¬ 
fects  caused  by  background  correction  will  not  affect  the 
texture  extraction.  We  analyzed  the  texture  features  in  four 
directions:  ^=0°,  45°,  90°,  and  135°  at  each  pixel  pair  dis¬ 
tance  d.  The  pixel  pair  distance  was  varied  from  4  to  40 
pixels  in  increments  of  4  pixels.  Therefore,  a  total  of  40 
SOLD  matrices  were  derived  from  each  ROI.  The  SOLD 
matrix  depends  on  the  bin  width  (or  gray-level  interval)  used 
in  accumulating  the  histogram.  Based  on  our  previous  study, 
a  bin  width  of  four  gray  levels  was  chosen  for  constructing 
the  SOLD  matrices.  This  is  equivalent  to  reducing  the  gray- 
level  resolution  (or  bit  depth)  of  the  12-bit  image  to  10  bits 
by  eliminating  the  2  least  significant  bits. 

From  each  of  the  SOLD  matrices,  we  derived  13  texture 
measures  including  correlation,  entropy,  energy  (angular  sec¬ 
ond  moment),  inertia,  inverse  difference  moment,  sum  aver¬ 
age,  sum  entropy,  sum  variance,  difference  average,  differ¬ 
ence  entropy,  difference  variance,  information  measure  of 


(b) 


Fig.  3.  An  example  of  background  correction  for  the  ROIs  before  texture 
feature  extraction.  The  ROI  from  the  original  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  2(a). 
(a)  The  estimated  low  frequency  background  gray  level,  and  (b)  the  ROI 
after  background  correction.  The  background  gray-level  variation  due  to  the 
varying  x-ray  penetration  in  the  breast  tissue  is  reduced.  The  contouring  in 
the  background  image  is  a  display  artifact  that  does  not  exist  in  the  calcu¬ 
lated  image  file.  For  display  purpose,  the  background-corrected  ROI  is 
contrast-enhanced  to  improve  the  visibility  of  the  microcalcifications  and  the 
detailed  structures. 


correlation  1,  and  information  measure  of  correlation  2.  The 
formulation  of  these  texture  measures  could  be  found  in  the 
literature.^ As  found  in  our  previous  study we  did  not 
observe  a  significant  dependence  of  the  discriminatory  power 
of  the  texture  features  on  the  direction  of  the  pixel  pairs  for 
mammographic  textures.  However,  since  the  actual  distance 
between  the  pixel  pairs  in  the  diagonal  direction  was  a  factor 
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Fig.  4.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  genetic  algorithm  designed  for  feature 
selection  used  in  this  study.  represents  the  set  of  parent  chromo¬ 
somes  and  Xj  represents  the  set  of  offspring  chromosomes. 

of  V2  greater  than  that  in  the  axial  direction,  we  averaged  the 
feature  values  in  the  axial  directions  (0"^  and  90°)  and  in  the 
diagonal  directions  (45°  and  135°)  separately  for  each  tex¬ 
ture  feature  derived  from  the  SOLD  matrix  at  a  given  pixel 
pair  distance.  The  average  texture  features  at  the  ten  pixel 
pair  distances  and  two  directions  formed  a  260-dimensional 
texture  feature  space. 

D.  Feature  selection 

Feature  selection  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
classifier  design  because  the  presence  of  ineffective  features 
often  degrades  the  performance  of  a  classifier  on  test 
samples.  This  is  partly  caused  by  the  “curse  of  dimension¬ 
ality”  problem  that  the  classifier  is  inadequately  trained  in  a 
large-dimension  feature  space  when  only  a  finite  number  of 
training  samples  is  available.^^""^^  We  compared  two  feature 
selection  methods  to  extract  useful  features  from  the  mor¬ 
phological,  texture,  and  the  combined  feature  spaces.  One  is 
a  genetic  algorithm  approach,  and  the  other  is  the  commonly 
used  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  method. 

1.  Genetic  algorithm  for  feature  selection 

The  genetic  algorithm  (GA)  methodology  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Holland  in  the  early  1970s.^^’^^  A  GA  solves  an 
optimization  problem  based  on  the  principles  of  natural  se¬ 
lection.  In  natural  selection,  a  population  evolves  by  finding 
beneficial  adaptations  to  a  complex  environment.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  population  are  carried  onto  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  by  its  chromosomes.  New  characteristics  are  introduced 
into  a  chromosome  by  crossover  and  mutation.  The  probabil¬ 
ity  of  survival  or  reproduction  of  an  individual  depends  more 
or  less  on  its  fitness  to  the  environment.  The  population 
therefore  evolves  toward  better-fit  individuals. 

The  application  of  GA  to  feature  selection  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  literature."^^’"^^  We  have  demonstrated  previ¬ 
ously  that  a  GA  could  select  effective  features  for  classifica¬ 
tion  of  masses  and  normal  breast  tissue  from  a  very  large- 
dimension  feature  space. The  GA  was  adapted  to  the 
current  problem  for  classification  of  malignant  and  benign 
microcalcifications.  A  brief  outline  is  given  as  follows.  Each 
feature  in  a  given  feature  space  is  treated  as  a  gene  and  is 
encoded  by  a  binary  digit  (bit)  in  a  chromosome.  A  “1” 
represents  the  presence  of  the  feature  and  a  “0”  represents 
the  absence  of  the  feature.  The  number  of  genes  (bits)  on  a 
chromosome  is  equal  to  the  dimensionality  (^)  of  the  feature 


space,  but  only  the  features  that  are  encoded  as  “1”  are 
actually  present  in  the  subset  of  selected  features.  A  chromo¬ 
some  therefore  represents  a  possible  solution  to  the  feature 
selection  problem. 

The  implementation  of  GA  for  feature  selection  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  block  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  4.  To  allow  for 
diversity,  a  large  number,  n,  of  chromosomes,  Xi ,  is 
chosen  as  the  population.  The  number  of  chromosomes  is 
kept  constant  in  each  generation.  At  the  initiation  of  the  GA, 
each  bit  on  a  chromosome  is  initialized  randomly  with  a 
small  but  equal  probability,  to  be  “1.”  The  selected 
feature  subset  on  a  chromosome  is  used  as  the  input  feature 
variables  to  a  classifier,  which  was  chosen  to  be  the  Fischer’s 
linear  discriminant  in  this  study. 

The  available  samples  in  the  dataset  are  randomly  parti¬ 
tioned  into  a  training  set  and  a  test  set.  The  training  set  is 
used  to  formulate  a  linear  discriminant  function  with  each  of 
the  selected  feature  subsets.  The  effectiveness  of  each  of  the 
linear  discriminants  for  classification  is  evaluated  with  the 
test  set.  The  classification  accuracy  is  determined  as  the  area, 
A  2 ,  under  the  ROC  curve.  To  reduce  biases  in  the  classifiers 
due  to  case  selection,  training  and  testing  are  performed  a 
large  number  of  times,  each  with  a  different  random  parti¬ 
tioning  of  the  data  set.  In  this  study,  we  chose  to  partition  the 
dataset  80  times  and  the  80  test  values  were  averaged  and 
used  for  determination  of  the  fitness  of  the  chromosome. 

The  fitness  function  for  the  /th  chromosome,  F{i),  is  for¬ 
mulated  as 


F(i)  = 

where 


fmax  fin 


i—  l,...,n. 


(10) 


A^ii)  is  the  average  test  A^  for  the  ith  chromosome  over  the 
80  random  partitions  of  the  data  set,  and  /max  are  the 
minimum  and  maximum  /(/)  among  the  n  chromosomes, 
N(i)  is  the  number  of  features  in  the  ith  chromosome,  and  a 
is  a  penalty  factor,  whose  magnitude  is  less  than  1/k,  to 
suppress  chromosomes  with  a  large  number  of  selected  fea¬ 
tures.  The  value  of  the  fitness  function  F(i)  ranges  from  0  to 
1.  The  probability  of  the  ith  chromosome  being  selected  as  a 
parent,  Pj(i),  is  proportional  to  its  fitness  function: 

n 

P,(i)  =  F(0/2  Fii),  (11) 

i=l 


A  random  sampling  based  on  the  probabilities,  P^(i),  will 
allow  chromosomes  with  higher  value  of  fitness  to  be  se¬ 
lected  more  frequently. 

For  every  pair  of  selected  parent  chromosomes,  and 
Xj,  a  random  decision  is  made  to  determine  if  crossover 
should  take  place.  A  uniform  random  number  in  (0,1]  is 
generated.  If  the  random  number  is  greater  than  P^,  the 
probability  of  crossover,  then  no  crossover  will  occur;  other¬ 
wise,  a  random  crossover  site  is  selected  on  the  pair  of  chro¬ 
mosomes.  Each  chromosome  is  split  into  two  strings  at  this 
site  and  one  of  the  strings  will  be  exchanged  with  the  corre- 
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spending  string  from  the  other  chromosome.  Crossover  re¬ 
sults  in  two  new  chromosomes  of  the  same  length. 

After  crossover,  another  chance  of  introducing  new  fea¬ 
tures  is  obtained  by  mutation.  Mutation  is  applied  to  each 
gene  on  every  chromosome.  For  each  bit,  a  uniform  random 
number  in  (0,1]  is  generated.  If  the  random  number  is  greater 
than  ,  the  probability  of  mutation,  then  no  mutation  will 
occur;  otherwise,  the  bit  is  complemented.  The  processes  of 
parent  selection,  crossover,  and  mutation  result  in  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  n  chromosomes,  Xj  ,...,X^,  which  will  again  be 
evaluated  with  the  80  training  and  test  set  partitions  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  chromosomes  are  allowed  to  evolve  over 
a  preselected  number  of  generations.  The  best  subset  of  fea¬ 
tures  is  chosen  to  be  the  chromosome  that  provides  the  high¬ 
est  average  during  the  evolution  process. 

In  this  study,  500  chromosomes  were  used  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Each  chromosome  has  281  gene  locations.  was 
chosen  to  be  0.01  so  that  each  chromosome  started  with  two 
to  three  features  on  the  average.  We  varied  P^  from  0.7  to 
0.9,  P^  from  0.001  to  0.005,  and  a  from  0  to  0.001.  These 
ranges  of  parameters  were  chosen  based  on  our  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  feature  selection  problems  using 

2.  Stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis 

The  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  (LD A)  is  a  com¬ 
monly  used  method  for  selection  of  useful  feature  variables 
from  a  large  feature  space.  Detailed  descriptions  of  this 
method  can  be  found  in  the  literature.^^  The  procedure  is 
briefly  outlined  below.  The  stepwise  LDA  uses  a  forward 
selection  and  backward  removal  strategy.  When  a  feature  is 
entered  into  or  removed  from  the  model,  its  effect  on  the 
separation  of  the  two  classes  can  be  analyzed  by  several 
criteria.  We  use  the  Wilks’  lambda  criterion  which  mini¬ 
mizes  the  ratio  of  the  within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the 
total  sum  of  squares  of  the  two  class  distributions;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’  lambda  is  estimated  by 
F-statistics.  In  the  forward  selection  step,  the  features  are 
entered  one  at  a  time.  The  feature  variable  that  causes  the 
most  significant  change  in  the  Wilks’  lambda  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  feature  set  if  its  F  value  is  greater  than  the 
F-to-enter  (FiJ  threshold.  In  the  feature  removal  step,  the 
features  already  in  the  model  are  eliminated  one  at  a  time. 
The  feature  variable  that  causes  the  least  significant  change 
in  the  Wilks’  lambda  will  be  excluded  from  the  feature  set  if 
its  F  value  is  below  the  F-to-remove  threshold.  The 

stepwise  procedure  terminates  when  the  F  values  for  all  fea¬ 
tures  not  in  the  model  are  smaller  than  the  Fin  threshold  and 
the  F  values  for  all  features  in  the  model  are  greater  than  the 
Font  threshold.  The  number  of  selected  features  will  decrease 
if  either  the  Fjn  threshold  or  the  Font  threshold  is  increased. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  features  to  be  selected  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  varying  the  Fi^  and  Font  values. 

E.  Classifier 

The  training  and  testing  procedure  described  above  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  feature  selection  only.  After  the  best 
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subset  of  features  as  determined  by  either  the  GA  or  the 
stepwise  LDA  procedure  was  found,  we  performed  the  clas¬ 
sification  as  follows. 

The  linear  discriminant  analysis^^  procedure  in  the  SPSS 
software  package^^  was  used  to  classify  the  malignant  and 
benign  microcalcification  clusters.  We  used  a  cross- 
validation  resampling  scheme  for  training  and  testing  the 
classifier.  The  data  set  of  145  samples  was  randomly  parti¬ 
tioned  into  a  training  set  and  a  test  set  by  an  approximately 
3:1  ratio.  The  partitioning  was  constrained  so  that  ROIs  from 
the  same  patient  were  always  grouped  into  the  same  set.  The 
training  set  was  used  to  determine  the  coefficients  (or 
weights)  of  the  feature  variables  in  the  linear  discriminant 
function.  The  performance  of  the  trained  classifier  was 
evaluated  with  the  test  set.  In  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
case  selection,  the  random  partitioning  was  performed  50 
times.  The  results  were  then  averaged  over  the  50  partitions. 

The  classification  accuracy  of  the  LDA  was  evaluated  by 
ROC  methodology.  The  output  discriminant  score  from  the 
LDA  classifier  was  used  as  the  decision  variable  in  the  ROC 
analysis.  The  LABROC  program,^^  which  assumes  binormal 
distributions  of  the  decision  variable  for  the  two  classes  and 
fits  an  ROC  curve  to  the  classifier  output  based  on 
maximum-likelihood  estimation,  was  used  to  estimate  the 
ROC  curve  of  the  classifier.  The  ROC  curve  represents  the 
relationship  between  the  true-positive  fraction  (TPF)  and  the 
false-positive  fraction  (FPF)  as  the  decision  threshold  varies. 
The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  and  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  A  2  were  provided  by  the  LABROC  program  for  each  par¬ 
tition  of  training  and  test  sets.  The  average  performance  of 
the  classifier  was  estimated  as  the  average  of  the  50  test  A^ 
values  from  the  50  random  partitions. 

To  obtain  a  single  distribution  of  the  discriminant  scores 
for  the  test  samples,  we  performed  a  leave-one-case-out  re¬ 
sampling  scheme  for  training  and  testing  the  classifier.  In 
this  scheme,  one  of  the  78  cases  was  left  out  at  a  time  and  the 
clusters  from  the  other  77  cases  were  used  for  formulation  of 
the  linear  discriminant  function.  The  resulting  LDA  classifier 
was  used  to  classify  the  clusters  from  the  left-out  case.  The 
procedure  was  performed  78  times  so  that  every  case  was  left 
out  once  to  be  the  test  case.  The  test  discriminant  scores  from 
all  the  clusters  were  accumulated  in  a  distribution  which  was 
then  analyzed  by  the  labroc  program.  Using  the  distribu¬ 
tions  of  discriminant  scores  for  the  test  samples  from  the 
leave-one-case-out  resampling  scheme,  the  clabroc  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  used  to  test  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
differences  between  ROC  curves"^^  obtained  from  different 
conditions.  The  two-tailed  p  value  for  the  difference  in  the 
areas  under  the  ROC  curves  was  estimated. 


III.  RESULTS 

The  variations  of  best  feature  set  size  and  classifier  per¬ 
formance  in  terms  of  A^  with  the  GA  parameters  were  tabu¬ 
lated  in  Table  II(a)-(c)  for  the  morphological,  the  texture, 
and  the  combined  feature  spaces,  respectively.  The  number 
of  generations  that  the  chromosomes  evolved  was  fixed  at  75 
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Table  II.  Dependence  of  feature  selection  and  classifier  performance  on  GA 
parameters:  (a)  morphological  feature  space,  (b)  texture  feature  space,  and 
(c)  combined  feature  space.  The  number  of  generations  that  the  GA  evolved 
was  fixed  at  75.  The  best  result  for  each  feature  space  is  identified  with  an 
asterisk. 


Pc 

p. 

a 

(a) 

No.  of  features 

A  2  (Training) 

A^  (Test) 

0.7 

0.001 

0 

6 

0.84 

0.79 

0.8 

3 

0.77 

0.76 

0.9 

4 

0.80 

0.77 

0.7 

0.003 

7 

0.82 

0.78 

0.8 

6 

0.82 

0.79 

0.9 

6 

0.84 

0.79 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0005 

3 

0.77 

0.76 

0.8 

4 

0.80 

0.77 

0.9 

3 

0.77 

0.76 

0.7 

0.003 

6 

0.84 

0.79* 

0.8 

6 

0.84 

0.79 

0.9 

6 

0.82 

0.79 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0010 

3 

0.77 

0.76 

0.8 

4 

0.80 

0.77 

0.9 

3 

0.77 

0.76 

0.7 

0.003 

6 

0.84 

0.79 

0.8 

7 

0.84 

0.79 

0.9 

4 

0.80 

0.77 

Pc 

Pm 

a 

(b) 

No.  of  features 

A^  (Training) 

(Test) 

0.7 

0.001 

0 

7 

0.87 

0.82 

0.8 

8 

0.88 

0.84 

0.9 

8 

0.88 

0.84 

0.7 

0.003 

17 

0.91 

0.82 

0.8 

9 

0.88 

0.79 

0.9 

10 

0.88 

0.79 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0005 

9 

0.88 

0.85* 

0.8 

7 

0.86 

0.82 

0.9 

8 

0.87 

0.84 

0.7 

0.003 

13 

0.90 

0.81 

0.8 

10 

0.87 

0.81 

0.9 

12 

0.88 

0.81 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0010 

7 

0.87 

0.83 

0.8 

9 

0.88 

0.83 

0.9 

8 

0.88 

0.83 

0.7 

0.003 

10 

0.88 

0.83 

0.8 

21 

0.94 

0.82 

0.9 

12 

0.88 

0.80 

Pc 

Pm 

a 

(c) 

No.  of  features 

A  2  (Training) 

Aj.  (Test) 

0.7 

0.001 

0 

13 

0.93 

0.88 

0.8 

12 

0.92 

0.88 

0.9 

12 

0.92 

0.89 

0.7 

0.003 

12 

0.91 

0.86 

0.8 

16 

0.94 

0.88 

0.9 

17 

0.95 

0.88 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0003 

12 

0.92 

0.87 

0.8 

12 

0.92 

0.86 

0,9 

12 

0.93 

0.88 

0.7 

0.003 

13 

0.93 

0.87 

0.8 

13 

0.93 

0.88 

0.9 

12 

0,94 

0.89* 

0.7 

0.005 

12 

0.89 

0.80 

0.7 

0.001 

0.0010 

11 

0.92 

0.87 

0.8 

10 

0.91 

0.87 

0.9 

11 

0.91 

0.86 

0.7 

0.003 

10 

0.91 

0.86 

0.8 

14 

0.93 

0.87 

0.9 

13 

0.92 

0.87 

0.7 

0.005 

11 

0.89 

0.81 

0.8 

12 

0.88 

0.82 

0.9 

12 

0.89 

0.81 
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Table  III.  Dependence  of  feature  selection  and  classifier  performance  on 
Fout  and  thresholds  using  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis:  (a)  mor¬ 
phological  feature  space,  (b)  texture  feature  space,  and  (c)  combined  feature 
space.  The  best  result  for  each  feature  space  is  identified  with  an  asterisk. 
When  the  test  is  comparable,  the  feature  set  with  fewer  number  of  fea¬ 
tures  is  considered  to  be  better. 


^out 

fin 

(a) 

No.  of  features 

A^  (Training) 

A,  (Test) 

2.7 

3.8 

2 

0.76 

0.76 

1.7 

2.8 

4 

0.79 

0.76 

1,7 

1.8 

6 

0.83 

0.79* 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

7 

0.84 

0.79 

0.8 

1.0 

9 

0.85 

0.79 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

10 

0.85 

0.79 

0.2 

0.4 

12 

0.86 

0.78 

0.1 

0.2 

(b) 

f'out 

fin 

No.  of  features 

A  2  (Training) 

Aj  (Test) 

2.7 

3.8 

4 

0.82 

0.80 

1.7 

2.8 

1.0 

1.4 

8 

0.88 

0,83 

1.0 

1.2 

10 

0.89 

0.82 

0.8 

1.0 

11 

0.89 

0.83 

0.6 

0.8 

14 

0.91 

0.85* 

0.4 

0.6 

17 

0.92 

0.84 

0.2 

0.4 

18 

0.92 

0.81 

0.1 

0.2 

16 

0.90 

0.80 

(c) 

^out 

Pi. 

No.  of  features 

A  2  (Training) 

A  2  (Test) 

3.0 

3.2 

6 

0.84 

0.80 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 

3.1 

2.0 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

10 

0.88 

0.83 

2.9 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.0 

2.3 

11 

0.90 

0.86 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.3 

1.5 

14 

0.92 

0.86 

1.0 

1.2 

19 

0.95 

0.86 

1.0 

1.1 

23 

0.96 

0.87* 

0.8 

1.2 

28 

0.97 

0.86 

in  these  tables.  The  training  and  test  A  ^  values  were  obtained 
from  averaging  results  of  the  50  partitions  of  the  data  sets 
using  the  selected  feature  sets. 

The  results  of  feature  selection  using  the  stepwise  LDA 
procedure  with  a  range  of  and  F^^t  thresholds  were  tabu¬ 
lated  in  Table  III(a)-(c).  The  thresholds  were  varied  so  that 
the  number  of  selected  features  varied  over  a  wide  range. 
Often  different  choices  of  Fjn  and  F^ut  values  could  result  in 
the  same  selected  feature  set  as  shown  in  the  tables  by  the 
number  of  features  in  the  set.  The  average  A  ^  values  obtained 
from  the  50  partitions  of  the  data  set  using  the  selected  fea¬ 
ture  sets  were  listed.  The  best  feature  sets  selected  in  the 
different  feature  spaces  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV.  The  best  feature  sets  selected  by  the  GA  and  stepwise  LDA  methods  (indicated  by  asterisk  in  Tables  II  and  III)  in  the  three  feature  spaces.  The 
number  of  generations  for  chromosome  evolution  in  the  GA  algorithm  to  reach  the  selected  feature  sets  is  listed.  The  abbreviations  for  the  texture  features  are: 
correlation  (CORE),  energy  (ENER),  entropy  (ENTR),  difference  average  (DFAV),  difference  entropy  (DFEN),  difference  variance  (DFVR),  inertia  (INER), 
inverse  difference  moment  (INVD),  information  measure  of  correlation  1  (ICOl),  information  measure  of  correlation  2  (IC02),  sum  average  (SMAV),  sum 
entropy  (SMEN),  sum  variance  (SMVR).  After  an  abbreviation,  the  letter  “A*’  indicates  diagonal  features  and  the  number  indicates  the  pixel  distance.  The 
abbreviations  for  the  morphological  features  can  be  found  in  Table  I. 


GA 

Stepwise  LDA 

Morphological 

Texture 

Combined 

generation  39 

generation  64 

generation  169 

Morphological 

Texture 

Combined 

CMVD 

DFAVA_8 

DFAVA_4 

AVMD 

DFAV_12 

CORE_40 

CVMR 

DFEN_16 

DFEN_28 

CVMD 

DFEN^4 

COREA_16 

CVSA 

DFVRA^24 

DFVRA^36 

CVMR 

DFEN_8 

COREA_40 

MXMR 

DFVR_24 

DFVR_12 

CVSA 

DFENA_12 

DFAVA_8 

MXSA 

DFVR_4 

DFVR_20 

MXMR 

DFENA_24 

DFEN_4 

SDMD 

DFVR_8 

ICOlA_20 

MXSA 

DFVR_24 

DFEN_8 

IC01A_12 

IC01A_32 

DFVR_40 

DFENA_36 

IC02A_28 

SMEN_16 

IC01_16 

DFVR_20 

ICO2_40 

SMEN„36 

IC01A_8 

IC01A_28 

AVAR 

ICO2_40 

IC02^24 

CVMD 

INER^8 

IC02^36 

CVSA 

INVD^16 

INER_12 

MXEC 

INVD_4 

INERA_16 

NUMS 

INVDA_8 

INVDA_36 

SDMD 

SMEN_40 

SMENA„4 

AVAR 

CVMD 

CVSA 

MXAR 

MXEC 

NUMS 

SDMD 


Table  V  compares  the  training  and  test  A  ^  values  from  the 
best  feature  set  in  each  feature  space  for  the  two  feature 
selection  methods.  The  GA  parameters  that  selected  the  fea- 
ture  set  with  best  classification  performance  in  each  feature 
space  after  75  generations  (Table  II)  were  used  to  run  the  GA 
again  for  500  generations.  The  A^  values  obtained  with  the 
best  GA  selected  feature  sets  after  75  generations  are  listed 
together  with  those  obtained  after  500  generations.  The  A^ 


values  obtained  with  the  leave^one-case-out  scheme  are  also 
shown  in  Table  V.  The  differences  between  the  correspond¬ 
ing  A  2  values  from  the  two  resampling  schemes  are  within 
0.01.  The  two  feature  selection  methods  provided  feature 
sets  that  had  similar  test  A^  values  in  the  morphological  and 
texture  feature  spaces.  In  the  combined  feature  space,  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  test  A^  value  obtained  with 
the  GA  selected  features.  Although  the  difference  in  the  A^ 


Table  V.  Classification  accuracy  of  linear  discriminant  classifier  in  the  different  feature  spaces  using  feature  sets  selected  by  the  GA  and  the  stepwise  LDA 
procedure. 


Feature  selection 

Training 

Text 

Morphological 

Texture 

Combined 

Morphological 

Texture 

Combined 

Cross-validation 

GA 

(75  generations) 

0.84±0.04 

0.88±0.03 

0.94±0.02 

0.79±0.07 

0.85+0.07 

0.89  ±0.05 

GA 

(500  generations) 

0.84±0.04 

0.88±0.03 

0.96±0.02 

0.79±0.07 

0.85±0.07 

0.90±0.05 

Stepwise  LDA 

0.83±0.04 

0.91  +  0.03 

0.96  ±0.02 

0.79±0.07 

0.85+0.06 

0.87  ±0.06 

Leave-one-case-out 

GA 

(75  generations) 

0.83±0.03 

0.88+0.03 

0.94±0.02 

0.79±0.04 

0.84±0.03 

0.89  ±0.03 

GA 

(500  generations) 

0.83  ±0.03 

0.88±0.03 

0.95  ±0.02 

0.79±0.04 

0.84±0.03 

0.89±0.03 

Stepwise  LDA 

0.83±0.03 

0.91  +  0.02 

0.96±0.02 

0.79±0.04 

0.85  ±0.03 

0.87±0.03 
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Rg.  5.  Comparison  of  ROC  curves  of  the  LDA  classifier  performance  using 
the  best  GA  selected  feature  sets  in  the  three  feature  spaces.  In  addition,  the 
ROC  curve  obtained  from  the  best  feature  set  selected  by  the  stepwise  LDA 
procedure  in  the  combined  feature  space  is  shown.  The  classification  was 
performed  with  a  leave-one-case-out  resampling  scheme. 


values  from  the  leave-one-case-out  scheme  between  the  two 
feature  selection  methods  did  not  achieve  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  (p  =  0.2),  as  estimated  by  CLABROC,  the  differences  in 
the  paired  values  from  the  50  partitions  demonstrated  a 
consistent  trend  (40  out  of  50  partitions)  that  the  from  the 
GA  selected  features  were  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the 
stepwise  LDA.  This  trend  was  also  observed  in  our  previous 
study  in  which  mass  and  normal  tissue  were  classified.^^ 

The  ROC  curves  for  the  test  samples  using  the  feature  sets 
selected  by  the  GA  were  plotted  in  Fig.  5.  The  classification 
accuracy  in  the  combined  feature  space  was  significantly 
higher  than  those  in  the  morphological  (p==  0.002)  or  the 
texture  feature  space  (p  =  0.04)  alone.  The  ROC  curve  using 
the  feature  set  selected  by  the  stepwise  procedure  in  the  com¬ 
bined  feature  space  was  also  plotted  for  comparison.  The 
distribution  of  the  discriminant  scores  for  the  test  samples 
using  the  feature  set  selected  by  the  GA  in  the  combined 
feature  space  is  shown  in  Fig.  6(a).  If  a  decision  threshold  is 
chosen  at  0.3,  29  of  the  82  (35%)  benign  samples  can  be 
correctly  classified  without  missing  any  malignant  clusters. 

Some  of  the  145  samples  are  different  views  of  the  same 
microcalcification  clusters.  In  clinical  practice,  the  decision 
regarding  a  cluster  is  based  on  information  from  all  views.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  the  radiologist  a  single  relative  ma¬ 
lignancy  rating  for  each  cluster,  two  possible  strategies  may 
be  used  to  merge  the  scores  from  all  views:  the  average  score 
or  the  minimum  score.  The  latter  strategy  corresponds  to  the 
use  of  the  highest  likelihood  of  malignancy  score  for  the 
cluster.  There  were  a  total  of  81  different  clusters  (44  benign 
and  37  malignant)  from  the  78  cases  because  3  of  the  cases 
contained  both  a  benign  and  a  malignant  cluster.  The  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  average  and  the  minimum  discriminant  scores 
of  the  81  clusters  in  the  combined  feature  space  were  plotted 
in  Fig.  6(b)  and  Fig.  6(c),  respectively.  Using  the  average 
scores,  ROC  analysis  provided  test  A^  values  of  0.93  ±0.03 
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AVERAGE  DISCRIMINANT  SCORES 

(b) 


MINIMUM  DISCRIMINANT  SCORES 

(c) 

Fig.  6.  Distribution  of  the  discriminant  scores  for  the  test  samples  using  the 
best  GA  selected  feature  set  in  the  combined  texture  and  morphological 
feature  space,  (a)  Classification  by  samples  from  each  film,  (b)  classification 
by  cluster  using  the  average  scores,  (c)  classification  by  cluster  using  the 
minimum  scores. 


and  0.89 ±0.04,  respectively,  for  the  GA  selected  and  step¬ 
wise  LDA  selected  feature  sets.  Using  the  minimum  scores, 
the  test  values  were  0.90±0.03  and  0.85±0.04,  respec¬ 
tively,  The  difference  between  the  A^  values  from  the  two 
feature  selection  methods  did  not  achieve  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  in  either  case  (p  =  0.07  and  p  =  0.09,  respectively).  If  a 
decision  threshold  is  chosen  at  an  average  score  of  0,2,  22  of 
the  44  (50%)  benign  clusters  can  be  correctly  identified  with 
100%  correct  classification  of  the  malignant  clusters.  If  a 
decision  threshold  is  set  at  a  minimum  score  of  0.2,  14  of  the 
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44  (32%)  benign  clusters  can  be  identified  at  100%  sensitiv¬ 
ity. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

The  Fischer’s  linear  discriminant  is  the  optimal  classifier 
if  the  class  distributions  are  multivariate  normal  with  equal 
covariance  matrices  Even  if  these  conditions  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  as  in  most  classification  tasks,  the  LDA  may  still  be  a 
preferred  choice  when  the  number  of  available  training 
samples  is  small.  Our  previous  investigation"^^’^^  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  classifier  performance  on  design  sample  size 
indicated  that,  in  general,  the  training  performance  (resubsti¬ 
tution)  of  a  classifier  is  positively  biased  whereas  the  test 
performance  (hold-out)  is  negatively  biased  by  the  sample 
size.  The  magnitudes  of  the  biases  increase  when  the  dimen¬ 
sionality  of  the  input  feature  space  or  the  complexity  of  the 
classifier  increases,  or  when  the  design  sample  size  de¬ 
creases.  Therefore,  the  test  performance  of  a  linear  classifier 
is  generally  better  than  that  of  a  more  complex  classifier  such 
as  a  neural  network  or  a  quadratic  classifier  when  the  training 
sample  size  is  small.  The  training  results  should  not  be  used 
for  comparison  of  classifier  performance  because  a  classifier 
can  often  be  overtrained  and  give  a  near-perfect  classification 
on  training  samples  while  the  generalization  to  any  unknown 
test  samples  is  poor.  In  this  study,  we  evaluated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  using  the  morphological  and  the  texture  features 
extracted  from  mammograms  for  classification  of  a  microcal¬ 
cification  cluster.  Although  we  expanded  the  data  set  from 
our  previous  study,  the  current  data  set  was  still  relatively 
small.  We  therefore  chose  to  use  a  linear  discriminant  clas¬ 
sifier  for  this  classification  task.  Stepwise  feature  selection  or 
a  GA  was  used  to  reduce  the  dimensionality  of  the  feature 
space. 

In  the  morphological  feature  space,  the  features  related  to 
three  characteristics,  mean  density,  the  moment  ratio,  and  the 
signal  area,  were  chosen  most  often.  The  features  related  to 
axis  ratio,  eccentricity,  and  the  number  of  microcalcifications 
in  a  cluster  were  chosen  only  when  they  were  combined  with 
texture  features.  These  results  indicate  the  usefulness  of  clas¬ 
sification  in  multi-dimensional  feature  spaces.  Some  features 
that  are  not  useful  by  themselves  can  become  effective  fea¬ 
tures  when  they  are  combined  with  other  features.  The  re¬ 
sults  also  indicate  that  all  six  characteristics  of  the  microcal¬ 
cifications  designed  for  this  task  have  some  discriminatory 
power  to  distinguish  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifica¬ 
tions.  The  morphological  features  are  not  as  effective  as  the 
texture  features.  This  is  evident  from  the  smaller  values  in 
the  morphological  feature  space.  However,  when  the  mor¬ 
phological  feature  space  is  combined  with  the  texture  feature 
space,  the  resulting  feature  set  selected  from  the  combined 
feature  space  can  significantly  improve  the  classification  ac¬ 
curacy,  in  comparison  with  those  from  the  individual  feature 
spaces. 

The  SOLD  texture  features  characterize  the  shape  of  the 
SOLD  matrix  and  generally  contain  information  about  the 
image  properties  such  as  homogeneity,  contrast,  the  presence 
of  organized  structures,  as  well  as  the  complexity  and  gray- 
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level  transitions  within  the  image."^^  As  an  example,  the  en¬ 
tropy  feature  measures  the  uniformity  of  the  SOLD  matrix. 
The  entropy  value  is  maximum  when  all  the  matrix  elements 
are  equal.  The  entropy  value  is  small  when  large  matrix  el¬ 
ements  concentrate  in  a  small  region  of  the  SOLD  matrix 
while  the  other  matrix  elements  are  relatively  small.  There¬ 
fore,  large  entropy  represents  a  large  but  random  variation  of 
pixel  values  in  an  image  without  regular  structures  whereas 
small  entropy  represents  an  image  with  relatively  uniform 
pixel  values  if  the  SGLD  matrix  peaks  along  the  diagonal 
and  an  image  with  regular  texture  patterns  if  it  peaks  off  the 
diagonal.  The  ambiguity  may  be  resolved  when  the  sum  en¬ 
tropy  and  difference  entropy  measures  are  analyzed.  Unlike 
morphological  features,  it  is  difficult,  in  general,  to  find  the 
direct  relationship  between  a  texture  measure  and  the  struc¬ 
tures  seen  on  an  image,"^®  and  often  a  combination  of  several 
texture  measures  extracted  at  different  angles  and  pixel  pair 
distances  are  required  to  describe  a  texture  pattern.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  some  textures  can  only  be  described  by 
second-order  statistics  and  may  not  be  distinguishable  by 
human  eyes.  The  feature  selection  methods  are  used  to  em¬ 
pirically  find  the  combination  of  features  that  can  most  ef¬ 
fectively  distinguish  the  malignant  and  benign  lesions. 

From  Table  IV,  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of  the  features  in 
the  best  feature  sets  selected  by  the  GA  method  and  the 
stepwise  LDA  method  are  similar.  In  the  morphological  fea¬ 
ture  space,  five  of  the  six  selected  features  are  the  same  in 
the  two  feature  sets.  In  the  combined  feature  space,  six  mor¬ 
phological  features  (out  of  six  and  seven  morphological  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  two  sets,  respectively)  are  the  same.  For  the 
texture  features,  there  are  more  variations  in  the  features  se¬ 
lected  by  the  two  methods.  However,  the  differences  are 
mainly  in  the  pixel  distances  and  the  directions  of  the  fea¬ 
tures,  while  the  major  types  of  the  texture  features  are  simi¬ 
lar.  For  example,  four  types  of  texture  features,  energy,  en¬ 
tropy,  sum  average,  and  sum  variance  were  not  selected  in 
either  the  texture  or  the  combined  feature  space  by  both 
methods.  Another  four  types  of  texture  features,  difference 
average,  difference  entropy,  difference  variance,  and  infor¬ 
mation  measure  of  correlation  1  were  chosen  in  each  case, 
and  information  measure  of  correlation  2  was  chosen  in  three 
of  the  four  cases.  Inertia  and  inverse  difference  moment  were 
selected  by  the  stepwise  LDA  method  in  both  the  texture  and 
the  combined  feature  spaces.  Sum  entropy  was  selected  by 
both  methods  in  the  combined  feature  space.  These  results 
indicate  that  some  features  are  more  effective  than  the  others 
for  distinguishing  benign  and  malignant  microcalcifications. 
The  pixel  distance  and  the  direction  of  the  texture  features 
may  be  considered  to  be  higher  order  effects  that  have  less 
influence  on  the  discriminatory  ability  of  a  given  type  of 
texture  measure.  The  smaller  differences  in  their  discrimina¬ 
tory  ability  would  subject  them  to  greater  variability  of  being 
chosen  in  the  feature  selection  processes.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  features  are  highly  correlated.  The 
correlated  features  can  be  interchanged  in  a  classifier  model 
without  a  strong  effect  on  its  performance. 

The  GA  solves  an  optimization  problem  based  on  a  search 
guided  by  the  fitness  function.  Ideally,  the  values  for  the  , 
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Pc ,  and  a  parameters  chosen  in  the  GA  only  affect  the  con¬ 
vergence  rate  but  will  eventually  evolve  to  the  same  global 
maximum.  However,  when  the  dimensionality  of  the  feature 
space  is  very  large  and  the  design  samples  are  sparse,  the  GA 
often  reaches  local  maxima  corresponding  to  different  fea¬ 
ture  sets,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  11.  Similarly,  the  stepwise 
feature  selection  may  reach  a  different  local  maximum  and 
choose  a  feature  set  different  from  those  chosen  by  the  GA. 
The  different  feature  sets  may  provide  different  or  similar 
performance.  The  latter  is  often  a  result  of  the  correlation 
among  the  features,  as  described  above. 

For  the  linear  discriminant  classifier,  the  stepwise  LDA 
procedure  can  select  near-optimal  features  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  task.  We  have  shown  that  the  GA  could  select  a  feature 
set  comparable  to  or  slightly  better  than  that  selected  by  the 
stepwise  LDA.  The  number  of  generations  that  the  GA  had 
to  evolve  to  reach  the  best  selection  increased  with  the  di¬ 
mensionality  of  the  feature  space  as  expected.  However, 
even  in  a  281 -dimensional  feature  space,  it  only  took  169 
generations  to  find  a  better  feature  set  than  that  selected  by 
stepwise  LDA.  Further  search  up  to  500  generations  did  not 
find  other  feature  combinations  with  better  performance.  Al¬ 
though  the  difference  in  did  not  achieve  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance,  probably  due  to  the  large  standard  deviation  in 
when  the  number  of  case  samples  in  the  ROC  analysis  was 
small,  the  improvements  in  A^  in  this  and  our  previous 
studies^"^  indicate  that  the  GA  is  a  useful  feature  selection 
method  for  classifier  design.  One  of  the  advantages  of  GA- 
based  feature  selection  is  that  it  can  search  for  near-optimal 
feature  sets  for  any  types  of  linear  or  nonlinear  classifiers, 
whereas  the  stepwise  LDA  procedure  is  more  tailored  to  lin¬ 
ear  discriminant  classifiers.  Furthermore,  the  fitness  function 
in  the  GA  can  be  designed  such  that  features  with  specific 
characteristics  are  favored.  One  of  the  applications  in  this 
direction  is  to  select  features  to  design  a  classifier  with  high 
sensitivity  and  high  specificity  for  classification  of  malignant 
and  benign  lesions. Although  the  GA  requires  much 
longer  computation  time  than  the  stepwise  LDA  to  search  for 
the  best  feature  set,  the  flexibility  of  the  GA  makes  it  an 
increasingly  popular  alternative  for  solving  machine  learning 
and  optimization  problems.  Since  feature  selection  is  per¬ 
formed  only  during  training  of  a  classifier,  the  speed  of  a 
trained  classifier  for  processing  test  cases  is  not  affected  by 
the  choice  of  the  feature  selection  method.  Therefore,  the 
longer  computation  time  of  GA  is  not  a  problem  in  practice 
if  the  GA  can  provide  a  better  feature  set  for  a  given  classi¬ 
fication  task. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  study,  we  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  morpho¬ 
logical  and  texture  features  extracted  from  mammograms  for 
classification  of  malignant  and  benign  microcalcification 
clusters.  We  also  compared  a  GA-based  feature  selection 
method  and  a  stepwise  feature  selection  procedure  based  on 
linear  discriminant  analysis.  It  was  found  that  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  set  was  selected  from  the  combined  morphological  and 
texture  feature  space  by  the  GA-based  method.  A  linear  dis¬ 


criminant  classifier  using  the  best  feature  set  and  a  properly 
chosen  decision  threshold  could  correctly  identify  35%  of 
the  benign  clusters  without  missing  any  malignant  clusters.  If 
the  average  discriminant  score  from  all  views  of  the  same 
cluster  was  used  for  classification,  the  accuracy  improved  to 
50%  specificity  at  100%  sensitivity.  Alternatively,  if  the 
minimum  discriminant  score  from  all  views  of  the  same  clus¬ 
ter  was  used,  the  accuracy  would  be  32%  specificity  at  100% 
sensitivity.  This  information  may  be  used  to  reduce  unnec¬ 
essary  biopsies,  thereby  improving  the  positive  predictive 
value  of  mammography.  Although  these  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  relatively  small  data  set,  they  demonstrate  the 
potential  of  using  CAD  techniques  to  analyze  mammograms 
and  to  assist  radiologists  in  making  diagnostic  decisions. 
Further  studies  will  be  conducted  to  evaluate  the  generaliz- 
ability  of  our  approach  in  large  data  sets. 
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Abstract.  A  genetic  algorithm  (GA)  based  feature  selection  method  was  developed  for  the 
design  of  high-sensitivity  classifiers,  which  were  tailored  to  yield  high  sensitivity  with  high 
specificity.  The  fitness  function  of  the  GA  was  based  on  the  receiver  operating  characteristic 
(ROC)  partial  area  index,  which  is  defined  as  the  average  specificity  above  a  given  sensitivity 
threshold.  The  designed  GA  evolved  towards  the  selection  of  feature  combinations  which  yielded 
high  specificity  in  the  high-sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC  curve,  regardless  of  the  performance  at 
low  sensitivity.  This  is  a  desirable  quality  of  a  classifier  used  for  breast  lesion  characterization, 
since  the  focus  in  breast  lesion  characterization  is  to  diagnose  correctly  as  many  benign  lesions 
as  possible  without  missing  malignancies.  The  high-sensitivity  classifier,  formulated  as  the 
Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  using  GA-selected  feature  variables,  was  employed  to  classify 
255  biopsy-proven  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  mammograms  were 
digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of  0.1  mm  x  0.1  mm,  and  regions  of  interest  (ROIs)  containing  the 
biopsied  masses  were  extracted  by  an  experienced  radiologist.  A  recently  developed  image 
transformation  technique,  referred  to  as  the  rubber-band  straightening  transform,  was  applied 
to  the  ROIs.  Texture  features  extracted  from  the  spatial  grey-level  dependence  and  run-length 
statistics  matrices  of  the  transformed  ROIs  were  used  to  distinguish  malignant  and  benign  masses. 
The  classification  accuracy  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  was  compared  with  that  of  linear 
discriminant  analysis  with  stepwise  feature  selection  (LDAsfs).  With  proper  GA  training,  the 
ROC  partial  area  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  above  a  true-positive  fraction  of  0.95  was 
significantly  larger  than  that  of  LDAsfs,  although  the  latter  provided  a  higher  total  area  (A^) 
under  the  ROC  curve.  By  setting  an  appropriate  decision  threshold,  the  high-sensitivity  classifier 
and  LDAsfs  correctly  identified  61%  and  34%  of  the  benign  masses  respectively  without  missing 
any  malignant  masses.  Our  results  show  that  the  choice  of  the  feature  selection  technique  is 
important  in  computer-aided  diagnosis,  and  that  the  GA  may  be  a  useful  tool  for  designing 
classifiers  for  lesion  characterization. 


1.  Introduction 

Due  to  its  high  sensitivity,  mammography  is  usually  the  first  radiological  examination 
used  for  the  early  detection  of  malignant  breast  lesions.  However,  the  positive  predictive 
value  (PPV)  of  mammographic  diagnosis  (ratio  of  the  number  of  malignancies  to  the  total 
number  of  biopsy  recommendations)  is  not  high.  Biopsies  performed  for  mammographically 
suspicious  non-palpable  breast  masses  had  PPVs  of  20  to  30%  in  three  studies  (Hermann 
et  al  1987,  Hall  et  al  1988,  Jacobson  and  Edeiken  1990).  To  reduce  health-care  costs 
and  patient  morbidity,  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  PPV  of  mammographic  diagnosis 
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while  maintaining  its  sensitivity  of  cancer  detection.  Computerized  mammographic  analysis 
methods  can  potentially  aid  radiologists  in  achieving  this  goal. 

In  recent  years,  several  researchers  have  developed  new  techniques  for  the  classification 
of  mammographic  masses  based  on  computer-extracted  features  (Brzakovic  et  al  1990, 
Kilday  et  al  1993,  Huo  et  al  1995,  Pohlman  et  al  1996,  Rangayyan  et  al  1996,  Sahiner 
et  al  1996a,  1997,  1998).  Kilday  et  al  (1993)  classified  masses  using  morphological 
features  and  patient  age.  Brzakovic  et  al  (1990)  classified  suspected  lesions  using  their 
shape  and  intensity  variations.  Huo  et  al  (1995)  developed  a  technique  to  quantify  the 
degree  of  spiculation  of  a  lesion,  and  classified  masses  as  malignant  and  benign  using 
these  spiculation  measures.  Pohlman  et  al  (1996)  developed  a  region  growing  algorithm 
for  tumour  segmentation,  and  used  features  describing  the  tumour  shape  for  classification. 
Rangayyan  et  al  (1996)  used  an  edge  acutance  measure  extracted  from  the  grey-scale 
intensity  along  the  normal  direction  to  the  mass  shape,  as  well  as  moments  to  classify 
masses.  We  have  developed  the  rubber-band  straightening  transform  (REST)  for  facilitating 
the  extraction  of  effective  texture  features,  and  used  the  texture  features  extracted  from  the 
transformed  image  for  classification  (Sahiner  et  al  1996a,  1997,  1998). 

A  common  characteristic  of  the  above  approaches  is  that  the  lesion  is  first  segmented 
from  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  then  features  are  extracted  from  the  shape  and  grey-level 
characteristics  of  the  lesion  and  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  extracted  features  usually 
represent  a  mathematical  description  of  characteristics  that  are  helpful  for  distinguishing 
malignant  and  benign  lesions.  When  several  features  are  extracted  for  classification,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  predict  which  features  or  feature  combinations  will  result  in  more  accurate 
classification.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  the  borders  of  malignant  masses  tend  to  be  more 
irregular  than  those  of  benign  masses;  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  the  normalized  radial 
lengths  (Kilday  et  al  1993)  carry  useful  information  about  the  probability  of  malignancy  of 
a  mass.  However,  since  the  normalized  radial  lengths,  and  especially  the  features  extracted 
from  them  (for  example  variance  and  entropy),  do  not  exactly  measure  irregularity  but 
instead  merge  information  from  a  combination  of  border  characteristics,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  which  feature  combination  will  yield  the  highest  classification  accuracy  when  used  in 
a  statistical  classifier.  It  is  known  that  the  inclusion  of  inappropriate  features  may  adversely 
affect  classifier  performance,  especially  when  the  training  set  is  not  sufficiently  large  (Raudys 
and  Jain  1991,  Sahiner  et  al  1996c).  Therefore,  in  many  situations,  one  must  face  the  task 
of  selecting  a  subset  of  effective  features  for  classification. 

One  systematic  method  for  feature  selection  is  linear  discriminant  analysis  with  stepwise 
feature  selection  (LDAsfs),  which  has  been  applied  to  feature  selection  problems  in  computer- 
aided  diagnosis  (Chan  et  al  1995,  Wei  et  al  1995).  LDAsfs  is  an  iterative  procedure,  where 
one  feature  is  entered  into  or  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool  at  each  step  by 
analysing  its  effect  on  a  selection  criterion.  The  nature  of  the  stepwise  selection  procedure 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  selection  criterion  be  a  statistical  distance  measure  between  the 
two  groups  to  be  classified.  The  Wilks  lambda  and  the  Mahalanobis  distance  are  commonly 
used  measures.  Genetic  algorithm  (GA)  based  feature  selection,  which  is  capable  of  using 
any  numerically  computed  criterion  for  its  fitness  function,  is  a  slower  but  more  versatile 
method  than  stepwise  feature  selection.  We  have  demonstrated  that  when  the  GA  fitness 
criterion  is  related  to  the  area  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curve, 
GA-based  feature  selection  yields  slightly  more  effective  features  than  LDAsfs  (Sahiner  et  al 
1996c). 

In  the  task  of  lesion  characterization,  the  cost  of  missing  a  malignancy  is  very  high. 
Therefore,  the  performance  of  a  classifier  in  the  high- sensitivity  (high  true-positive  fraction) 
region  of  the  ROC  curve  is  more  important  than  the  overall  area  under  the  ROC  curve.  In 
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other  words,  if  a  classifier  is  to  be  designed  for  breast  lesion  characterization,  the  specificity 
at  high  levels  of  sensitivity  is  much  more  important  than  the  specificity  at  low  levels  of 
sensitivity.  Recently,  Jiang  et  al  (1996)  developed  a  method  for  describing  an  ROC  partial 
area  index  that  may  be  useful  as  a  performance  measure  in  lesion  characterization  problems. 
Since  a  feature  (or  feature  combination)  that  can  provide  a  large  overall  (or  a  large  Wilks 
lambda  and  Mahalanobis  distance)  may  not  provide  a  large  partial  ROC  area,  it  is  important 
to  develop  a  feature  selection  method  for  the  design  of  high-sensitivity  classifiers.  The 
partial  ROC  area  is  potentially  a  good  feature  selection  criterion  for  this  application.  The 
flexibility  of  a  GA  in  the  selection  of  its  fitness  function  allows  this  index  to  be  incorporated 
for  feature  selection. 

In  this  study,  we  developed  a  methodology  to  design  high-sensitivity  classifiers.  The 
design  process  was  illustrated  by  the  task  of  classifying  masses  on  digitized  mammograms 
as  malignant  or  benign.  A  GA-based  algorithm  with  the  ROC  partial  area  index  as  the 
feature  selection  criterion,  in  combination  with  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant,  was  used  for 
the  design  of  this  classifier.  Texture  features  extracted  from  REST  images  (Sahiner  et  al 
1998)  were  used  for  classification.  The  performance  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  was 
compared  with  the  performance  achieved  by  LDAsfs  using  the  Wilks  lambda  as  the  feature 
selection  criterion. 

2.  Materials  and  methods 

2.7.  Dataset 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  selected  from  the  files  of  patients  at  the  Radiology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  who  had  undergone  biopsy.  The  mammograms 
were  acquired  with  dedicated  mammographic  systems  with  0.3  mm  focal  spots,  molybdenum 
anodes,  0.03  mm  thick  molybdenum  filters  and  5:1  reciprocating  grids.  For  recording  the 
images,  a  Kodak  MinR/MRE  screen/film  system  with  extended  cycle  processing  was  used. 
The  criterion  for  inclusion  of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set  was  that  the  mammogram 
contained  a  biopsy-proven  mass,  and  that  approximately  equal  numbers  of  malignant  and 
benign  masses  were  present  in  the  data  set. 

Our  data  set  consisted  of  255  mammograms  from  104  patients.  For  most  of  the  patients 
we  had  two  mammograms  in  the  data  set,  which  were  the  craniocaudal  and  the  mediolateral 
oblique  views.  However,  for  some  of  the  patients,  extra  views  such  as  lateral  and  oblique 
views  were  included  in  the  data  set.  There  were  128  mammograms  with  benign  masses, 
of  which  8  were  spiculated  based  upon  radiologist  interpretation,  and  127  mammograms 
with  malignant  masses,  of  which  62  were  spiculated.  Of  the  104  patients  evaluated  in 
this  study,  48  had  malignant  masses.  The  probability  of  malignancy  of  the  biopsied  mass 
on  each  mammogram  was  ranked  by  a  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act  (MQSA) 
approved  radiologist  experienced  in  mammographic  interpretation  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  A 
ranking  of  1  corresponded  to  the  masses  with  the  most  benign  mammographic  appearance, 
and  a  ranking  of  10  corresponded  to  the  masses  with  the  most  malignant  mammographic 
appearance.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  true  pathology  of  the  masses  was  determined  by  biopsy  and  histological  analysis. 

The  mammograms  in  the  data  set  were  digitized  with  a  Lumisys  DIS-1000  laser  scanner 
at  a  pixel  resolution  of  0.1  mm  x  0.1  mm  and  4096  grey  levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated 
so  that  grey-level  values  were  linearly  proportional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the 
range  of  0.1  to  2.8  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of  0.001  OD/pixel  value.  Outside  this  range, 
the  slope  of  the  calibration  curve  decreased  gradually,  with  the  OD  range  extending  to  3.5. 
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Figure  1.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  in  our  data  set,  as  determined 
by  a  radiologist  experienced  in  mammographic  interpretation:  1,  very  likely  benign;  10,  very 
likely  malignant. 


The  pixel  values  were  linearly  converted  before  they  were  stored  on  the  computer  so  that  a 
high  pixel  value  represented  a  low  optical  density. 

The  location  of  the  biopsied  mass  was  identified  by  the  radiologist,  and  a  region  of 
interest  (ROI)  containing  the  biopsied  mass  was  extracted  for  computerized  analysis.  The 
size  of  the  ROI  was  allowed  to  vary  according  to  the  lesion  size.  The  extracted  ROIs 
contained  a  non-uniform  background,  which  depended  on  the  overlapping  breast  structures 
and  the  location  of  the  lesion  on  the  mammogram.  The  non-uniform  background  is  not 
related  to  mass  malignancy,  but  may  affect  the  segmentation  and  feature  extraction  results 
used  in  our  computerized  analysis.  To  reduce  the  background  non-uniformity,  an  automated 
background  correction  technique  was  applied  to  each  ROI  as  the  very  first  step  in  our 
analysis.  Details  and  examples  of  our  background  correction  technique  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  (Sahiner  et  al  1996b). 

2.2.  The  rubber-band  straightening  transform  (REST) 

In  this  study,  the  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  was  based  on  the  textural 
differences  of  their  mammographic  appearance.  We  have  previously  designed  a  rubber- 
band  straightening  transform  (REST)  which  was  found  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  texture 
features  from  the  region  surrounding  a  mammographic  mass.  The  image  transformation  per¬ 
formed  by  the  REST  is  depicted  in  figure  2,  and  a  block  diagram  of  different  stages  of  the 
REST  is  given  in  figure  3.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  transform  can  be  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  (Sahiner  etal  1996a,  1997,  1998).  For  completeness,  a  brief  description  is  given  below. 

The  REST  transforms  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding  a  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane. 
The  four  basic  steps  in  the  REST  are  mass  segmentation,  edge  enumeration,  computation 
of  normals  and  interpolation.  A  modified  ^-means  clustering  algorithm  (Sahiner  et  al 
1995)  was  used  for  segmentation.  The  parameters  of  the  segmentation  algorithm  were 
chosen  so  that  the  segmented  region  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  actual  size  of  the  mass. 
After  clustering,  one  to  several  objects  would  be  segmented  in  the  ROI,  If  more  than 
one  object  was  segmented,  the  largest  connected  object  was  selected.  The  selected  object 
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Figure  2.  The  formation  of  the  RBST  image. 
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Figure  3.  Block  diagram  of  the  stages  of  RBST  image  computation. 


was  then  filled,  grown  in  a  local  neighbourhood,  and  eroded  and  dilated  with  morphological 
operators.  The  implementation  details  of  these  steps  have  been  described  elsewhere  (Sahiner 
et  al  1998).  After  the  outline  of  the  mass  was  obtained,  an  edge  enumeration  algorithm 
assigned  a  pixel  number  to  each  border  pixel  of  the  mass,  such  that  neighbouring  pixels 
were  assigned  consecutive  numbers.  The  computation  of  normals  depended  on  the  output 
of  the  edge  enumeration  algorithm.  The  normal  L{i)  at  border  pixel  i  was  determined 
as  the  normal  to  the  line  joining  border  pixels  i  —  K  and  i  K.  The  choice  of  the 
constant  K  represents  a  trade-off  between  a  noisy  estimate  of  the  normal  direction  (small 
K)  and  an  estimate  that  misses  fine  variations  in  the  normal  direction  (large  K).  In  order 
to  determine  the  constant  K  to  be  used  in  this  study,  we  selected  a  small  subset  of  images 
from  our  database,  and  plotted  the  normal  direction  obtained  by  using  different  values  of  K 
superimposed  on  the  segmented  image.  By  performing  a  visual  comparison  of  the  computed 
normal  direction  to  what  was  perceived  to  be  the  true  normal  direction,  it  was  empirically 
found  that  K  =  12  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  normal  estimation.  In  the  interpolation  step, 
the  value  of  the  pixel  in  row  y,  column  i  of  the  RBST  image  was  found  as  follows.  Let 
p(i,  j)  denote  the  location  in  the  original  image  at  a  distance  j  along  L(i)  from  border 
pixel  i.  The  two  closest  pixels  in  the  original  ROI  to  location  p(i,  j)  were  identified,  and 
the  (/,  y)th  pixel  value  of  the  RBST  image  was  defined  as  the  distance-weighted  average  of 
these  two  pixel  values. 

The  width  of  the  band  transformed  by  the  RBST  was  chosen  as  40  pixels  in  this  study, 
which  corresponded  to  4  mm  on  the  mammogram.  An  example  of  the  background-corrected 
ROI,  the  segmented  and  morphologically  filtered  mass  shape,  and  the  RBST  image  are 
shown  in  figure  4. 
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Figure  4.  (a)  The  original  mammographic  ROI.  (b)  The  segmented  and  morphologically  filtered 
mass  shape  (white),  and  the  40-pixel-wide  band  around  it  (grey).  For  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
the  normals  computed  at  i  =  0,  20  and  50  are  also  shown,  (c)  The  RBST  image.  Notice  that  due 
to  the  position  of  the  first  normal  location  (/  =  0),  the  calcifications  cl  and  c2  on  the  original 
ROI  appear  at  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  RBST  image  respectively.  The  pathological  analysis 
indicated  that  this  was  an  invasive  ductal  and  intraductal  carcinoma. 


2.3.  Texture  features 

The  texture  features  used  for  the  classification  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  were 
spatial  grey-level  dependence  (SOLD)  and  run  length  statistics  (RLS)  features.  These 
features  were  extracted  from  SGLD  and  RLS  matrices,  which  were  constructed  from  the 
RBST  images  as  described  below. 

2.3.1.  SGLD  features.  The  (/,7)th  element  of  the  SGLD  matrix  pe.diu  j)  represents  the 
probability  that  grey  levels  i  and  j  occur  at  an  angle  0  and  a  distance  d  with  respect  to  each 
other.  The  use  of  SGLD  matrices  for  feature  extraction  was  motivated  by  the  assumption 
that  texture  information  is  contained  in  the  average  spatial  relationships  between  the  grey- 
level  tones  in  the  image  (Haralick  et  al  1973).  The  features  extracted  from  SGLD  matrices 
of  mammographic  ROIs  have  been  shown  to  be  useful  in  classification  of  mass  and  normal 
tissue,  and  malignant  and  benign  masses  or  microcalcifications  in  computer-aided  diagnosis 
(CAD)  (Chan  et  al  1995,  1997a,  Wei  et  al  1995,  Sahiner  et  al  1996b,  1998). 

In  this  study,  four  different  directions  {0  =  0°,  45°,  90°  and  135°)  and  ten  different 
pixel  pair  distances  (d  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16  and  20)  were  used  for  the  construction 
of  SGLD  matrices  from  RBST  images.  The  total  number  of  SGLD  matrices  was  therefore 
40.  Based  on  our  previous  studies  (Chan  et  al  1995),  a  bit  depth  of  eight  bits  was  used  in 
the  SGLD  matrix  construction. 

A  number  of  SGLD  features,  which  describe  the  shape  of  the  SGLD  matrices,  can  be 
extracted  from  each  SGLD  matrix.  In  this  study,  we  extracted  eight  such  features,  which 
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were  also  used  in  our  previous  studies  (Chan  et  al  1995,  Wei  et  al  1995,  Sahiner  et  al 
1998).  These  texture  features  were  correlation,  difference  entropy,  energy,  entropy,  inertia, 
inverse  difference  moment,  sum  average  and  sum  entropy.  This  resulted  in  the  computation 
of  320  SOLD  features  per  REST  image.  These  features  characterize  information  such  as 
homogeneity,  contrast  and  structural  linearity  in  the  images.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  these  qualitative  image  characteristics  and 
the  extracted  texture  features  (Haralick  et  al  1973).  The  definitions  of  the  SOLD  features 
used  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  the  literature  (Haralick  et  al  1973,  Chan  et  al  1995,  Wei 
et  al  1995). 


2.5.2.  RLS  features.  The  pixels  along  a  given  line  in  an  image  occasionally  contain  runs 
of  consecutive  pixels  that  all  have  the  same  grey  level.  A  grey-level  run  is  defined  as  a  set 
of  consecutive,  collinear  pixels  in  a  given  direction  which  have  the  same  grey-level  value. 
A  run  length  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  a  grey-level  run.  The  RLS  matrix  for  a  given  image 
describes  the  run  length  statistics  in  a  given  direction  for  each  grey-level  value  in  the  image. 
The  (i,  j)th  element  of  the  RLS  matrix  rO{i,  j)  represents  the  number  of  times  that  runs 
of  length  j  in  the  direction  0  consisting  of  pixels  with  a  grey  level  i  exist  in  the  image 
(Weszka  et  al  1976). 

The  RLS  matrices  in  this  study  were  extracted  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  gradient 
magnitudes  of  the  REST  images.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  gradients  were  obtained  by 
filtering  the  REST  images  with  horizontally  and  vertically  oriented  Sobel  filters  (Jain  1989) 
respectively.  Examples  of  the  gradient  magnitude  images  are  shown  in  figure  5.  The  RLS 
matrices  were  obtained  from  each  gradient  magnitude  image  in  two  directions,  0  =  0°  and 
0  =  90°.  Therefore,  a  total  of  four  RLS  matrices  were  obtained  for  each  REST  image. 


(b) 


Figure  5.  Gradient  magnitude  images  for  the  RBST  image  in  figure  4:  (a)  horizontal  gradient 
magnitude  image  and  (b)  vertical  gradient  magnitude  image. 


Eased  on  our  previous  study,  a  bit  depth  of  5  was  used  for  the  computation  of  RLS 
matrices  (Sahiner  et  al  1998).  Five  RLS  features,  namely  short  runs  emphasis,  long  runs 
emphasis,  grey-level  non-uniformity,  run  length  non-uniformity  and  run  percentage  were 
extracted  from  each  RLS  matrix.  This  resulted  in  the  computation  of  20  RLS  features  per 
REST  image.  The  definitions  of  these  features  can  be  found  in  the  literature  (Galloway 
1975).  It  is  possible  to  describe  the  general  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the  image 
characteristics  and  the  RLS  feature  values.  For  example,  run  percentage  is  low  for  images 
with  long  linear  structures,  and  grey-level  non-uniformity  is  low  for  images  where  runs 
are  equally  distributed  throughout  the  grey  levels  (Galloway  1975).  However,  it  is  again 
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difficult  to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  these  texture  features  and  visual 
image  features. 

2.4.  Fisher* s  linear  discriminant  and  LDAsfs 

For  a  two-class  problem,  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  projects  the  multidimensional  feature 
space  onto  the  real  line  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  between-class  sum  of  squares  to 
within-class  sum  of  squares  is  maximized  after  the  projection  (Duda  and  Hart  1973).  This 
is  the  optimal  classifier  if  the  features  for  the  two  classes  have  a  multivariate  Gaussian 
distribution  with  equal  covariance  matrices  (Lachenbruch  1975).  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
reasonably  good  classifier  even  when  the  feature  distributions  for  the  two  classes  are  non- 
Gaussian  (Duda  and  Hart  1973).  Linear  discriminant  analysis  (LDA)  is  a  class  of  statistical 
techniques  based  on  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant. 

When  the  training  data  size  is  limited,  the  inclusion  of  inappropriate  features  in  a 
classifier  may  reduce  the  test  accuracy  due  to  overtraining.  Therefore,  when  a  large  number 
of  features  are  available  for  a  classification  task,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  subset  of  the 
most  effective  features  from  the  feature  pool.  LDAsfs  is  a  commonly  used  feature  selection 
method  (Lachenbruch  1975).  In  this  study,  the  performance  of  a  GA-based  high-sensitivity 
feature  selection  method  was  compared  with  that  of  stepwise  feature  selection. 

Wilks’  lambda,  which  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the  total 
sum  of  squares  (Lachenbruch  1975),  was  used  as  the  selection  criterion  for  the  stepwise 
feature  selection  method.  The  stepwise  feature  selection  algorithm  starts  with  no  selected 
features  at  step  0.  At  step  s  of  the  algorithm,  the  available  features  are  entered  into  the 
selected  feature  pool  one  at  a  time  during  feature  entry,  and  those  already  selected  are 
removed  one  at  a  time  during  feature  removal.  The  significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’ 
lambda,  as  determined  by  F-statistics,  when  a  new  feature  is  entered  into  the  selected 
feature  pool  is  compared  with  a  threshold  Fiq.  The  feature  with  the  highest  significance  is 
entered  to  the  selected  feature  pool  only  if  the  significance  is  higher  than  Fin.  Likewise,  the 
significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’  lambda  when  a  selected  feature  is  removed  from 
the  feature  pool  is  compared  with  a  threshold  Font-  The  feature  with  the  least  significance 
is  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool  only  if  the  significance  is  lower  than  Font-  This 
completes  step  s  of  the  algorithm.  The  algorithm  terminates  when  no  more  features  can 
satisfy  the  criteria  for  either  being  added  to  or  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool. 

2.5.  Genetic  algorithms  for  feature  selection 

Genetic  algorithms  solve  optimization  problems  by  mimicking  the  natural  selection  process. 
A  GA  follows  the  evolution  of  a  population  of  chromosomes  which  are  encoded  so  that 
each  chromosome  corresponds  to  a  possible  solution  of  the  optimization  problem.  The 
chromosomes  consist  of  genes,  which  are  components  of  the  solution.  The  goal  of  a  GA 
is  to  search  for  better  combinations  of  the  genes,  i.e.  new  chromosomes  which  are  better 
solutions  to  the  optimization  problem.  This  goal  is  achieved  by  evolution,  A  new  generation 
of  chromosomes  is  produced  from  the  current  population  by  means  of  parent  selection, 
crossover  and  mutation.  The  probability  that  a  chromosome  is  selected  as  a  parent  is 
related  to  its  ability  to  solve  the  optimization  problem,  i.e.  its  fitness.  Chromosomes  which 
are  better  solutions  to  the  optimization  problem  are  given  a  higher  chance  to  reproduce  than 
those  which  are  worse  solutions  to  the  problem,  similar  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection. 
The  fitness  of  a  chromosome  is  computed  using  a  fitness  function,  which  is  designed  on 
the  basis  of  the  optimization  criterion  for  the  problem.  The  probability  that  a  chromosome 
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is  selected  as  a  parent  is  equal  to  its  normalized  fitness,  which  is  defined  as  the  fitness  of 
the  chromosome  divided  by  the  sum  of  fitnesses  for  all  chromosomes.  The  chromosomes 
of  the  selected  parents  are  allowed  to  randomly  cross  over  and  mutate,  introducing  new 
genes  and  new  chromosomes  into  the  population.  This  process  generates  a  new  population 
of  chromosomes,  which  tends  to  evolve  towards  a  better  solution. 

GAs  had  been  applied  to  the  problem  of  feature  selection  (Brill  et  al  1992,  Sahiner 
et  al  1996c).  The  most  natural  way  of  encoding  a  chromosome  for  this  problem  is  as 
follows  (Sahiner  et  al  1996c).  Each  gene  in  a  chromosome  is  a  bit,  which  takes  a  value  of 
either  1  or  0.  Each  gene  location  in  a  chromosome  corresponds  to  a  particular  feature.  If 
the  bit  value  at  a  gene  location  is  1,  the  corresponding  feature  is  selected  for  the  solution 
of  the  classification  problem.  Otherwise,  the  corresponding  feature  is  not  selected.  Each 
chromosome  thus  defines  a  set  of  selected  features.  A  statistical  classifier,  such  as  Fisher’s 
linear  classifier  or  a  neural  network  classifier,  is  then  employed  for  classification  based  on 
the  selected  feature  set.  The  fitness  function  reflects  the  success  of  the  selected  feature  set  for 
solving  the  classification  problem.  The  design  of  the  fitness  function  for  a  high-sensitivity 
classifier  is  described  in  the  next  section.  The  GA  training  method  and  the  choice  of  GA 
parameters  are  summarized  next. 


2.5.7.  GA  training.  The  GA  in  this  study  was  trained  using  a  leave-one-case-out  paradigm. 
In  this  paradigm,  all  ROIs  except  those  from  a  particular  patient  were  defined  as  the 
training  set,  and  the  ROIs  from  that  particular  patient  were  defined  as  the  test  set.  For 
each  chromosome  of  the  GA,  the  coefficients  of  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  function  were 
determined  using  the  features  of  the  training  set.  The  trained  discriminant  function  was 
then  used  to  classify  the  test  cases  using  the  features  of  the  test  cases  as  the  input.  In  a 
given  generation  of  the  GA,  all  patients  were  visited  in  a  round-robin  manner,  so  that  test 
scores  were  obtained  for  each  ROI  in  the  entire  data  set.  The  fitness  of  the  chromosome 
was  computed  based  on  the  classification  accuracy  for  the  test  cases,  as  described  in  the 
next  section. 

2.5.2.  GA  parameters.  The  fundamental  parameters  of  a  GA  are  the  number  of  chro¬ 
mosomes,  the  chromosome  length,  the  crossover  rate,  the  mutation  rate  and  the  stopping 
criterion.  In  a  GA,  the  population  must  contain  a  large  number  of  chromosomes  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  variability  that  offers  the  opportunity  to  evolve  towards  the  optimal  solution.  This 
requirement  and  computing  speed  considerations  are  trade-offs  for  selecting  the  number  of 
chromosomes  in  a  given  application.  The  length  of  a  chromosome  is  determined  by  the  en¬ 
coding  mechanism  which  translates  the  optimization  problem  into  a  GA.  With  the  encoding 
mechanism  described  earlier  in  this  subsection,  the  length  of  each  chromosome  is  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  features.  The  fitness  function  is  the  most  important  component  of  the  GA, 
and  its  design  is  described  in  the  next  section.  Pairs  of  chromosomes  are  probabilistically 
selected  as  parents  based  on  their  fitness.  A  selected  pair  may  exchange  genes  to  generate 
two  offspring.  The  crossover  rate  determines  the  probability  that  parents  will  exchange 
genes.  After  crossover,  the  binary  value  of  each  bit  may  probabilistically  be  altered  (from  1 
to  0,  or  vice  versa),  i.e.  mutated.  The  mutation  rate  determines  the  probability  that  genes  will 
undergo  mutation.  The  increase  in  the  fitness  of  the  chromosomes  starts  to  stagnate  after  a 
number  of  generations.  The  stopping  criterion  determines  when  the  evolution  is  terminated. 
In  this  study,  the  GA  evolution  was  terminated  after  a  fixed  number  of  iterations.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  stopping  criterion  is  discussed  in  section  4.  After  the  termination, 
the  chromosome  with  the  highest  fitness  value  provided  the  set  of  selected  features. 
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Table  1  shows  the  values  of  each  of  these  parameters,  selected  based  on  our  previous 
work.  More  detailed  discussion  of  these  operators  and  parameters  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  (Sahiner  et  al  1996c). 


Table  1.  GA  parameters  used  in  this  study. 

Crossover  rate  0.9 

Mutation  rate  0.0025 

Chromosome  length  340 

Number  of  chromosomes  200 
Stopping  criterion  200  iterations 


2.6.  Design  of  a  high-sensitivity  classifier 


A  widely  accepted  method  for  comparing  the  performance  of  two  classifiers  is  to  consider 
their  ROC  curves.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  is  a  commonly  used  index  for  this 
comparison.  However,  for  applications  where  the  performance  at  high  sensitivity  (or  high 
true-positive  fraction)  is  important,  for  example  breast  lesion  characterization  in  CAD,  this 
index  may  be  inadequate.  Jiang  etal  (1996)  explored  this  issue,  and  defined  an  ROC  partial 
area  index  that  will  be  denoted  as  Atpfq  in  this  paper. 

The  partial  area  index  Atpfo  summarizes  the  average  specificity  above  a  sensitivity  of 
TPFq  (figure  6),  and  can  be  expressed  as  (Jiang  et  al  1996) 

Ati>Fo  =  1-,  f'  FPF(TPF)d(TPF)  (1) 

1  -  TPFo  Jt?Fo 

which  is  the  ratio  of  the  partial  area  under  the  actual  ROC  curve  to  the  partial  area  of 
the  perfect  ROC  curve.  The  maximum  value  for  Atpfq  is  thus  1.  The  Atpfo  value  for  a 
classifier  that  operates  purely  on  random  guessing  is  (1  —  TPFo)/2,  which  is  the  area  under 
the  chance  diagonal  normalized  to  1  —  TPFq. 

When  the  conventional  binormal  model  is  employed  for  the  computation  of  the  ROC 
curve,  the  curve  is  completely  defined  by  two  parameters,  a  and  Z?,  which  are  determined 
from  the  rating  data  using  maximum  likelihood  estimation.  The  constant  b  represents  the 
estimated  standard  deviation  of  the  actually  negative  cases,  normalized  by  the  estimated 
standard  deviation  of  the  actually  positive  cases,  and  the  constant  a  represents  the  estimated 
difference  between  the  means  of  actually  positive  and  negative  cases,  normalized  again 
by  the  estimated  standard  deviation  of  the  actually  positive  cases.  Using  the  binormality 
assumption,  the  partial  area  index  Atpfo  can  be  expressed  as  (McClish  1989,  Jiang  et  al 
1996) 


where 
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l-TPFoX„  \  b  J 
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Figure  6.  The  partial  area  index  Atpfq  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  partial  area  under  the  ROC 
curve  above  a  given  sensitivity  (grey  area)  to  the  partial  area  of  the  perfect  ROC  curve  (hatched 
region)  above  the  same  sensitivity. 


Our  goal  in  this  study  was  to  train  a  GA  to  select  features  which  would  yield  high 
specificity  in  the  high-sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC  curve.  Therefore,  the  fitness  of  a 
chromosome  was  defined  as  a  monotonic  function  of  Atpfo»  such  that  the  maximization  of 
AtpFo  would  maximize  the  fitness  function 


where  Amax  and  Amin  were  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  Atpfq  among  all 
chromosomes  in  a  generation,  and  n  was  a  power  parameter  whose  effect  on  GA  feature 
selection  was  investigated,  as  discussed  in  section  3.  From  equation  (3),  it  is  seen  that  as 
the  power  parameter  becomes  larger  the  difference  in  the  fitness,  and  thus  the  probability 
of  being  chosen  as  parents,  between  the  chromosomes  are  more  amplified.  The  choice  of  n 
is  a  tradeoff  between  the  goal  of  promoting  chromosomes  with  high  fitness  values  and  the 
need  to  retain  segments  of  good  genes  in  other  chromosomes. 

For  a  given  chromosome,  the  parameters  a  and  b  that  are  required  for  the  computation 
of  Atpfo  were  determined  from  the  distribution  of  test  scores  using  the  LABROC  program 
of  Metz  et  al  (1998).  The  partial  area  index  Atpfq  was  then  computed  by  numerically 
integrating  equation  (2).  The  classifiers  thus  designed  will  be  referred  to  as  GA-based 
high-sensitivity  classifiers  in  the  following  discussions. 

In  this  study,  the  significance  of  the  difference  in  Axpfo  of  different  classifiers  was 
determined  using  a  recently  developed  statistical  test  (Jiang  et  al  1996).  The  test  is  analogous 
to  statistical  tests  involving  the  area  A^  under  the  entire  ROC  curve,  and  is  implemented 
using  the  covariance  estimates  of  a  and  b  values  for  the  two  curves. 

3.  Results 

To  demonstrate  the  training  of  high-sensitivity  classifiers  using  GA,  we  chose  two  levels 
of  sensitivity  thresholds,  TPFq  =  0.50  and  TPFq  =  0.95  in  equation  (1).  The  classification 
results  of  these  classifiers  were  compared  with  those  of  LDAgfs.  GA-based  feature  selection 
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Table  2.  The  number  of  features,  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  the  partial  area  above  the 
true  positive  fraction  of  0.5  (A0.50),  and  that  above  0.95  (A0.95)  for  various  values  of  Fin  and 
Font  in  the  stepwise  feature  selection  method. 


Fin 

Font 

Number  of  selected  features 

Ao.50 

Ao.95 

3.8 

2.7 

9 

0.84 

0.71 

0.22 

2.6 

2.4 

13 

0.85 

0.72 

021 

2.2 

2.0 

14 

0.86 

0.73 

0.25 

1.8 

1.6 

26 

0.89 

0.80 

0,38 

1.4 

1.2 

41 

0.92 

0.83 

0.47 

1.0 

1.0 

49 

0.92 

0.83 

0.46 

Figure  7.  The  evolution  of  the  number  of  selected  features  for  a  GA  training  session  (n  =  4, 
TPFo  =  0.95). 


was  also  performed  with  no  emphasis  on  high  sensitivity  (TPFo  =  0).  The  classifier 
designed  with  the  features  thus  selected  will  be  referred  to  as  an  ordinary  GA-based  classifier. 
Its  performance  was  compared  with  those  of  the  GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  and 
LD  Asfs  • 

In  LDAsfs,  the  optimal  values  of  the  Fin  and  Font  thresholds  are  not  known  a  priori.  We 
therefore  varied  these  thresholds  to  obtain  the  feature  subset  with  the  best  test  performance. 
Table  2  shows  the  number  of  selected  features,  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  the 
partial  area  above  the  true  positive  fraction  of  0.5  (Ao.5o)»  and  that  above  0.95  (A0.95)  as 
these  F  thresholds  are  varied.  By  comparing  the  values  and  the  performance  at  the 
high-sensitivity  portion  of  the  ROC  curve,  the  combination  Fin  1-4,  Font  —  1  .2  was  found 
to  provide  the  best  feature  subset. 

High-sensitivity  classifiers  with  TPFq  =  0.50  and  TPFo  =  0.95  were  trained  with  three 
different  values  of  the  power  parameter,  n  (n  =  1,2  and  4).  Figure  7  shows  the  evolution 
of  the  number  of  selected  features,  and  figure  8  shows  the  total  area  under  the  ROC  curve 
(Az)  and  the  partial  area  above  the  true  positive  fraction  of  0.95  (A0.95)  for  a  typical  GA 
training  (n  =  4,  TPFq  =  0.95). 

The  ROC  curve  of  the  best  LDAsfs  classifier  and  those  of  GA-based  classifiers 
(TPFo  =  0.50  and  TPFo  =  0.95)  with  n  =  1,  2  and  4  are  compared  in  figures  9-11 
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Figure  8.  The  evolution  of  the  area  and  the  partial  area  A0.95  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the 
GA  training  session  of  figure  7  (n  =  4,  TPFq  =  0.95), 

respectively.  It  is  observed  from  figures  10  and  11  that  forn  =  2  or  4,  the  designed  high- 
sensitivity  classifiers  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  best  LDAsfs  classifier  for  large  values  of 
true  positives.  When  n  =  1,  the  ROC  curves  of  the  GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers 
are  still  higher  than  that  of  the  LDAgfs  classifier  when  TPF  is  very  close  to  1;  however, 
the  difference  between  the  curves  is  small.  To  quantify  the  improvement  obtained  by 
the  GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifier,  we  performed  statistical  significance  tests  (Jiang 
et  al  1996)  on  the  partial  area  above  a  true-positive  threshold  of  0.95  (A0.95)  as  described 
in  the  previous  section.  With  n  =  4,  the  difference  between  the  partial  areas  of  the 
GA-based  high- sensitivity  classifiers  and  LDAsfs  above  a  true-positive  threshold  of  0.95  was 
statistically  significant  with  two-tailed  /7-levels  of  0.006  and  0.02  for  the  classifiers  trained 
with  TPFo  =  0.95  and  TPFq  =  0.5  respectively.  For  n  =  2,  the  corresponding  p-levels  were 
0.01  and  0.07  respectively.  For  n  =  1,  the  difference  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance 
(p  =  0.14  for  TPFo  =  0.95  and  p  =  0.49  for  TPFq  =  0.5).  The  difference  of  the  partial 
area  index  over  a  true-positive  threshold  of  0.5  (A0.50)  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance 
when  the  high-sensitivity  classifiers  trained  with  TPFq  =  0.5  were  compared  with  LDAsfs 
for  any  of  the  power  parameters  studied  (n  =  1,  2  and  4). 

The  performance  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifiers  and  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifiers 
(TPFo  =  0)  are  also  compared  in  figures  9-11.  It  is  observed  that  the  difference  between 
the  high-sensitivity  and  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifiers  is  less  than  the  difference  between 
the  high-sensitivity  classifiers  and  the  LDAsfs.  With  a  two-tailed  significance  test,  it  was 
found  that  the  difference  between  the  partial  areas  of  the  high-sensitivity  and  the  ordinary 
GA-based  classifiers  above  a  true-positive  threshold  of  0.95  (A0.95)  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance  for  any  of  the  power  parameter  values  studied  (n  =  1,  2  and  4)  with  p-levels 
ranging  between  0.06  and  0,5.  Similarly,  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  GA-based 
classifiers  and  LDAsfs  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance  for  any  of  the  power  parameter 
values  studied.  Table  3  summarizes  the  A^,  A0.50  and  A0.95  values,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  features  selected  by  each  classifier. 

Figures  12  and  13  show  the  distributions  of  the  classifier  outputs  for  the  high-sensitivity 
classifier  (n  =  4,  TPFq  =  0.95)  and  the  LDAsfs  respectively.  Using  the  LDAgfs,  the 
distribution  of  the  malignant  masses  has  a  relatively  long  tail  that  overlaps  with  the 
distribution  of  the  benign  masses.  With  the  high-sensitivity  classifier,  this  tail  seems  to 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  9,  The  ROC  curves  of  the  LDAsfs,  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifier  (TPFq  =  0),  and  the 
GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  trained  with  TPFq  =  0.50  and  TPFq  =  0.95  using  power 
parameter  n  =  1:  (a)  the  entire  ROC  curves,  (b)  enlargement  of  the  curves  for  TPF  >  0.8. 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  10.  The  ROC  curves  of  the  LDAsfs,  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifier  (TPFo  =  0),  and  the 
GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  trained  with  TPFq  =  0.50  and  TPFq  —  0,95  using  power 
parameter  n  —  2:  (a)  the  entire  ROC  curves,  (b)  enlargement  of  the  curves  for  TPF  >0.8. 


be  shortened,  so  that  more  benign  masses  may  be  correctly  diagnosed  without  missing 
malignancies.  At  100%  sensitivity,  the  specificity  with  the  appropriate  choice  of  the  decision 
threshold  was  61%  and  34%  for  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  and  the  LDAsfs  respectively. 


4.  Discussion 

Figures  10  and  1 1  demonstrate  that  when  the  feature  selection  is  performed  with  a  properly 
designed  fitness  function  in  the  GA,  the  designed  classifier  can  be  more  effective  than 
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Figure  11.  The  ROC  curves  of  the  LDAsfs,  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifier  (TPFq  =  0),  and  the 
GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  trained  with  TPFq  =  0.50  and  TPFq  =  0.95  using  power 
parameter  n- 4:  (a)  the  entire  ROC  curves,  (b)  enlargement  of  the  curves  for  TPF  >0.8. 


Table  3.  The  number  of  features,  the  area  Az  under  the  ROC  curve,  the  partial  area  above  the 
true  positive  fraction  of  0.5  (Ao.5o)>  aiid  that  above  0.95  (A 0.95)  for  the  GA  parameters  studied. 
For  comparison  purposes,  the  results  with  linear  discriminant  analysis  are  also  included  as  the 
last  row. 


Power 
Parameter,  n 

TPFq  value  for 
GA  training 

Number  of 
selected  features 

Ao.50 

Ao.95 

1 

0 

62 

0.90  ±  0.02 

0.81  ±0.03 

0.47  ±  0.07 

1 

0.5 

61 

0.89  ±0.02 

0.81  ±0.03 

0.51  ±0.07 

1 

0.95 

58 

0.84  ±0.02 

0.76  ±0.03 

0.55  ±  0.05 

2 

0 

60 

0.93  ±  0.02 

0.86  ±0.03 

0.51  ±0.08 

2 

0.5 

48 

0.91  ±  0.02 

0.85  ±0.03 

0.58  ±0.07 

2 

0.95 

50 

0.88  ±0.02 

0.82  ±0.03 

0.63  ±  0.05 

4 

0 

40 

0.92  ±0.02 

0.85  ±0.03 

0.56  ±0.07 

4 

0.5 

39 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.85  ±  0.03 

0.62  ±0.06 

4 

0.95 

40 

0.87  ±  0.02 

0.81  ±0.03 

0.64  ±0.05 

Linear  discriminant  analysis 

41 

0.92  ±  0.02 

0.83  ±  0.03 

0.47  ±  0.07 

LDAsfs  in  the  high-sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC  curve.  From  table  3  it  is  observed  that 
although  the  value  for  the  properly  trained  high-sensitivity  classifier  (e.g.  TPFo  =  0.5 
or  0.95  and  n  =  2  or  4)  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  LDAsfs,  the  partial  area  index  A0.95  is 
larger.  The  statistical  analysis  in  this  study  showed  that  the  difference  between  the  properly 
designed  high- sensitivity  classifiers  and  the  LDAsfs  at  the  high- sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC 
curve  can  be  significant. 

Comparing  figure  9  with  figures  10  and  11,  it  is  observed  that  the  selection  of  the 
power  parameter  n  in  GA  training  may  be  important.  The  classifiers  designed  with  n  =  I 
did  not  exhibit  a  major  advantage  over  the  LDAsfs,  as  also  seen  from  table  3  and  the 
statistical  significance  tests.  From  equation  (3),  it  is  seen  that  as  the  power  parameter 
becomes  larger,  the  difference  in  the  fitness,  and  thus  the  probability  of  being  chosen  as 
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DISCRIMINANT  SCORE 


Figure  12.  The  distribution  of  the  classifier  output  for  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  with  n  —  4, 
TPFq  =  0.95.  By  setting  an  appropriate  threshold  on  these  classifier  scores,  61%  of  masses 
could  correctly  be  classified  as  benign  without  missing  any  malignancies  in  this  study. 


DISCRIMINANT  SCORE 

Figure  13.  The  distribution  of  the  classifier  output  for  LDAsfs-  By  setting  an  appropriate 
threshold  on  these  classifier  scores,  34%  of  masses  could  be  correctly  classified  as  benign 
without  missing  any  malignancies  in  this  study. 

parents,  between  the  chromosomes  are  more  amplified.  Therefore,  a  larger  value  of  n 
favours  the  reproduction  of  better  chromosomes  in  a  generation.  Although  it  is  desirable 
to  favour  the  better  chromosomes  in  any  GA  algorithm,  too  much  emphasis  on  better 
chromosomes  might  suppress  the  chance  of  retaining  segments  of  good  genes  in  other 
chromosomes  in  the  gene  pool.  This  is  best  seen  by  letting  n  tend  to  infinity,  and  observing 
that  only  the  best  single  chromosome  will  reproduce  in  this  case,  which  reduces  the  GA 
to  a  random  search  algorithm.  In  our  application,  from  table  3,  it  is  observed  that,  for  all 
three  sensitivity  thresholds  (TPFq  =  0.95,  0.50  and  0),  the  classifier  trained  with  n  =  1  has 
lower  performance  indices  (A0.95,  A0.50  and  A^)  than  its  counterpart  trained  with  n  =  2  or 
n  =  4.  Although  none  of  these  differences  reached  statistical  significance,  the  consistently 
poorer  performance  of  the  classifiers  trained  with  n  =  1  indicates  that  n  =  1  may  not  be  a 
good  choice  for  GA  training. 
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From  figures  7  and  8  it  is  observed  that  the  best  fitness  and  the  number  of  chromosomes 
did  not  change  between  iterations  140  and  200  for  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  with  n  =  4 
and  TPFo  =  0.95.  A  similar  trend  was  observed  with  the  other  values  of  n  and  TPFq 
investigated  in  this  study.  Therefore,  200  generations  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the  GA  to 
complete  its  evolution  in  this  application.  In  figure  8,  the  best  value  was  attained  around 
the  fiftieth  generation,  and  the  value  did  not  change  considerably  afterwards.  However, 
the  Ao.95  value  increased  until  around  140  generations.  This  meant  that  the  classification 
accuracy  at  high  sensitivity  continued  to  increase  although  the  A^  value  did  not  change,  i.e. 
the  shape  of  the  ROC  curve  changed  so  that  the  specificity  at  the  high- sensitivity  region 
of  the  ROC  curve  increased,  while  the  specificity  at  the  low-sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC 
curve  decreased. 

Figures  9-11  and  the  statistical  significance  tests  in  section  3  show  that  although  the 
GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  perform  better  than  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifiers 
at  high  sensitivity,  the  difference  between  the  two  classifiers  is  not  statistically  significant. 
Comparison  of  the  LDAsfs  and  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifiers  revealed  that  neither 
the  difference  between  the  A^  values,  nor  the  difference  between  the  Ao.95  values  were 
statistically  significant  {p  >  0.3).  However,  the  difference  between  the  Ao.95  values  of  the 
LDAsfs  and  the  GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  trained  with  power  parameter  n  =  2 
and  n  =  4  was  statistically  significant  (two-tailed  /7-level  <0.05),  as  described  in  section  3. 
Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  high-sensitivity  classifier  in  order  to  obtain  statistically 
significant  improvement  over  the  LDAsfs- 

The  GA-based  high-sensitivity  classifiers  (TPFo  =  0.95  and  TPFq  =  0.5)  and  the 
ordinary  GA-based  classifier  (TPFq  =  0)  were  designed  to  maximize  the  partial  ROC  areas 
above  the  chosen  true-positive  fraction  thresholds.  From  table  3,  it  is  observed  that  this 
goal  is  achieved  for  the  GA-based  classifiers  with  TPFq  values  of  0  and  0.95.  For  each  n, 
the  GA-based  classifier  with  TPFq  =  0  (ordinary  GA-based  classifier)  yielded  the  highest 
Az  value,  and  the  GA-based  classifier  with  TPFq  =  0.95  yielded  the  highest  Ao.95  value 
among  the  classifiers.  For  the  classifier  with  TPFo  =  0.5,  the  A0.50  value  was  larger  than 
or  equal  to  that  of  the  other  GA-based  classifiers  for  n  =  1  and  n  =  4,  However,  for 
71  =  2,  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifier  (TPFq  =  0)  had  the  highest  A0.50  value,  although 
the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant  (p  >0.3).  This  result  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  GA  principles  or  operation.  Since  the  GA  training  is  based  on  stochastic  search,  the 
GA  tends  to  evolve  towards  the  optimal  solution,  as  evidenced  by  the  comparison  of  the 
GA-based  classifiers  in  table  3.  However,  the  optimality  of  the  solution  is  not  guaranteed, 
and  one  may  encounter  situations  that  the  design  goal  was  not  totally  achieved,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  GA-based  classifier  had  the  highest  A0.50  value  for  n  =  2. 

Given  the  probabilistic  nature  of  GA-based  feature  selection,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
conditions  under  which  the  GA  may  select  a  feature  set  that  provides  a  better  high-sensitivity 
classifier  than  LDAsfs-  Both  our  GA-based  method  and  the  stepwise  feature  selection 
algorithm  were  designed  primarily  to  select  features  for  classifying  classes  that  have 
multivariate  Gaussian  distributions  and  equal  covariance  matrices.  When  these  assumptions 
are  not  satisfied,  the  accuracy  of  feature  selection  will  deteriorate  to  a  different  degree  for 
both  methods.  One  possible  explanation  for  the  relative  success  of  the  GA-based  feature 
selection  might  be  that  our  data  violate  the  assumptions  of  multivariate  normality  and  the 
equality  of  covariance  matrices,  and  that  the  GA-based  method  is  less  sensitive  to  these 
violations. 

In  this  study,  our  focus  was  to  develop  a  methodology  for  the  design  of  high-sensitivity 
classifiers  for  applications  in  CAD.  For  the  specific  application  of  discriminating  malignant 
and  benign  breast  lesions,  our  data  set  was  limited  and  the  features  selected  by  the  GA 
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may  not  be  the  optimal  set  of  features  for  the  general  population.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
LDAsfs-  Considering  that  the  data  set  contained  only  255  masses,  the  number  of  features 
selected  both  by  the  GA  and  the  LDAsfs  was  large.  As  a  result,  if  a  classifier  trained  in  this 
study  is  applied  without  modification  to  the  population  at  large,  the  classification  accuracy 
is  likely  to  be  poorer  than  that  obtained  in  this  paper.  However,  the  methodology  developed 
in  this  study  is  general.  When  a  sufficiently  large  data  set  becomes  available,  the  GA-based 
high-sensitivity  feature  selection  algorithm  can  be  reapplied,  and  a  more  robust  feature  set 
can  be  determined.  The  number  of  training  cases  required  for  generalizable  classifier  design 
and  feature  selection  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  studies  (Raudys  and  Jain  1991,  Wagner 
et  al  1997,  Chan  et  al  1997b),  and  is  currently  under  investigation. 

An  important  consideration  concerning  the  use  of  GAs  for  optimization  is  the  speed 
of  computation.  Depending  on  the  number  of  final  features  selected,  the  GA-based  feature 
selection  implemented  in  this  study  (340  features,  200  chromosomes,  200  generations  and 
leave-one-case-out  GA  training)  took  between  24  and  60  h  on  an  AlphaStation  500  (400  Mhz 
Alpha  chip),  whereas  the  stepwise  feature  selection  performed  on  a  PC  compatible  computer 
with  a  90  MHz  Pentium  processor  took  less  than  10  min.  Therefore,  GA-based  feature 
selection  implemented  in  this  study  may  not  be  practical  for  studies  where  the  feature 
selection  has  to  be  performed  many  times.  The  high-sensitivity  classifier  design  method 
developed  in  this  study  may  be  more  appropriate  if  the  speed  of  computation  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  classification  accuracy  of  the  designed  classifier.  For  example,  the  GA- 
based  high-sensitivity  classifier  can  be  trained  only  once  when  a  final  set  of  features  is 
desired  for  a  large  data  set  as  discussed  above. 

5.  Conclusion 

We  have  developed  a  GA-based  method  to  design  a  high-sensitivity  classifier  for  CAD 
applications.  The  usefulness  of  the  method  was  demonstrated  by  the  problem  of  classifying 
masses  on  digitized  mammograms.  Texture  features  extracted  from  REST  images  were  used 
to  distinguish  malignant  and  benign  masses.  The  accuracy  of  the  high-sensitivity  classifier 
was  shown  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of  LDAsfs  above  a  true-positive  fraction  of 
0.95.  By  using  an  appropriate  decision  threshold  on  the  high-sensitivity  classifier  scores, 
61%  of  the  benign  masses  could  correctly  be  identified  without  missing  any  malignant 
masses.  The  GA  may  therefore  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  design  of  high-sensitivity  classifiers 
for  different  classification  problems  in  CAD  or  other  applications. 
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Improvement  of  Radiologists’ 
Characterization  of 
Mammographic  Masses  by 
Using  Computer-aided 
Diagnosis:  An  ROC  Study* 


PURPOSE:  To  evaluate  the  effects  of  compUter-aided  diagnosis  (GAD)  on  radiolo¬ 
gists'  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  seen  on  mammograms. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  The  authors  previously  developed  an  automated 
computer  program  for  estimation  of  the  relative  malignancy  rating  of  masses.  In  the 
present  study,  the  authors  conducted  observer  performance  experiments  with 
receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
computer  estimates  on  radiologists'  confidence  ratings.  Six  radiologists  assessed 
biopsy-proved  masses  with  and  without  CAD.  Two  experiments,  one  with  a  single 
view  and  the  other  with  two  views,  were  conducted,  the  classification  accuracy  was 
quantified  by  using  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve, 

RESULTS:  For  the  reading  of  238  images,  the  value  for  the  computer  classifier  was 
0.92.  The  radiologists'  values  ranged  from  0.79  to  0.92  without  CAD  and 
improved  to  0,87-0:96  with  CAD.  For  the  reading  of  a  subset  of  76  paired  views,  the 
radiologists'  Az  values  ranged  from  0,88  to  0.95  without  CAD  and  Improved  to 
0.93-0.97  with  CAD.  Improvements  in  the  reading  of  the  two  sets  of  images  were 
statistically  significant  (P  =  .022  and  .007,  respectively).  An  improved  positive 
predictive  value  as  a  function  of  the  false-negative  fraction  was  predicted  from  the 
improved  ROC  curves. 

CONCLUSION:  CAD  may  be  useful  for  assisting  radiologists  in  classification  of 
masses  and  thereby  potentially  help  reduce  unnecessary  biopsies. 


Breast  cancer  is  the  most  prevalent  non-skin  cancer  in  women;  178,700  new  cases  are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  1998  (1).  The  mortality  of  breast  cancer  is  the  second  highest 
among  all  cancer  deaths  in  women  (1).  At  present,  there  is  no  effective  method  to  prevent 
breast  cancer.  The  best  approach  to  reducing  the  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  is  early 
detection  and  treatment.  Because  the  mammographic  features  of  early-stage  breast  cancers 
are  not  very  specific,  the  need  for  high  detection  sensitivity  leads  to  biopsy  of  many 
low-suspicion  lesions.  The  positive  predictive  values  (PPVs)  of  mammographic  signs  are, 
therefore,  often  below  30%  (2,3). 

Computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  approaches  that  may 
improve  the  efficacy  of  mammography  (4) .  With  CAD,  a  computerized  detection  algorithm 
alerts  a  radiologist  to  the  location  of  the  suspicious  lesions,  and/or  a  trained  computer 
classifier  provides  the  radiologist  with  an  estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  a 
lesion.  The  radiologist  takes  into  consideration  the  information  provided  by  the  computer 
before  making  a  decision.  This  “second  opinion”  may  improye  the  diagnostic  accuracy 
because  it  serves  as  a  form  of  double  reading  (5) .  Furthermore!  a  computer  evaluation  is 
often  more  consistent  and  reproducible  than  a  human  decision  maker  (6) . 

Considerable  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  computerized  schemes 
for  the  detection  and  classification  of  mammographic  abnormalities.  These  efforts  have 
advanced  the  CAD  technology  such  that  clinical  application  appears  to  be  possible  in  the 
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Figure  1.  Histograms  illustrate  the  distributions  of  (a)  size  (ie,  length  of  the  long  axis)  and  (b)  visibility  ranking  (1  =  obvious,  5  =  subtle)  of  the  253 
masses  included  in  the  data  set.  Because  classification  accuracy  depends  on  the  case  mix,  these  distributions  provided  some  information  on  the 
masses  in  the  data  set. 


near  future.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  CAD  on  radiolo¬ 
gists’  detection  and  diagnosis  of  mammo- 
graphic  lesions.  In  a  previous  receiver 
operating  characteristic  (ROC)  study,  we 
demonstrated  that  CAD  could  improve 
radiologists’  accuracy  in  the  detection  of 
subtle  microcalcifications  on  mammo¬ 
grams  (7).  Kegelmeyer  et  al  (8)  also  re¬ 
ported  an  improvement  in  radiologists’ 
sensitivity  for  the  detection  of  spiculated 
masses  with  use  of  a  computer  aid.  For 
the  classification  of  mammographic  le¬ 
sions,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  computer 
classifier  that  estimated  the  likelihood  of 
malignancy  on  the  basis  of  mammographic 
features  extracted  by  radiologists  could  im¬ 
prove  radiologists’  accuracy  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  malignant  from  benign  lesions  (9-1 1). 

We  previously  conducted  ROC  studies 
to  compare  the  performance  of  radiolo¬ 
gists  with  that  of  the  computer  (12)  and 
to  compare  radiologists’  ability  to  classify 
masses  with  and  without  CAD  (13).  Jiang 
et  al  (14)  also  performed  an  ROC  study  of 
the  effect  of  CAD  on  radiologists’  perfor¬ 
mance  in  classifying  microcalcifications. 
The  results  of  all  of  these  observer  perfor¬ 
mance  studies  indicate  the  potential  to 
improve  mammographic  interpretation 
with  a  computer  aid. 

We  have  developed  an  automated 
method  to  analyze  masses  seen  on  mam¬ 
mograms  (15-17).  A  mass  is  segmented 
from  its  surrounding  breast  tissue,  and  an 
image  transformation  technique  is  used 
to  transform  the  mass  margin  from  the 
polar  coordinate  system  to  the  Cartesian 
coordinate  system.  A  linear  discriminant 
classifier  then  extracts  the  useful  texture 
features  from  the  transformed  image  and 


merges  them  into  a  relative  malignancy 
rating.  Our  approach  is  different  from 
others  that  use  a  trained  classifier  to 
merge  radiologist-extracted  image  fea¬ 
tures  or  feature  codes  by  using  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Radiology  Breast  Imaging 
Reporting  and  Database  System  lexicon 
(9-11).  Our  fully  automated  method  has 
the  advantage  that,  unlike  a  human 
reader,  it  does  not  have  variability  in 
feature  recognition  and  coding.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  computer  may  be  able  to  extract 
some  information,  such  as  texture  fea¬ 
tures,  that  may  not  be  readily  perceived 
by  human  eyes.  We  conducted  an  ROC 
study  to  evaluate  whether  this  computer  aid 
can  improve  radiologists’  performance  in 
the  classification  of  mammographic  masses 
(13).  The  results  of  our  observer  perfor¬ 
mance  study  are  described  in  this  article. 

Other  investigators  also  have  reported 
on  automated  algorithms  for  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  mammographic  masses  (18-2 1) . 
The  methods  used  in  these  algorithms 
varied,  and  their  accuracy  in  classifica¬ 
tion  cannot  be  compared  directly  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  data  sets.  How¬ 
ever,  the  effects  of  CAD  on  radiologists’ 
performance  are  not  expected  to  depend 
strongly  on  the  specific  algorithm  if  differ¬ 
ent  computer  aids  of  comparable  accuracy 
are  used.  Therefore,  the  applications  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  should  not  be  limited 
to  our  computerized  classification  aid. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 
Data  Set 

The  data  set  for  this  study  consisted  of 
253  mammograms  obtained  in  103  pa¬ 


tients.  Each  image  contained  a  biopsy- 
proved  mass  that  was  evaluated  in  this 
study.  Some  cases  involved  multiple  views 
or  images  from  multiple  examinations. 
The  cases  were  randomly  selected  from 
patient  files  from  the  breast  imaging  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  National  Cancer  Institute- 
designated  national  cancer  center  with 
the  approval  of  the  Institutional  Review 
Board.  The  PPV  of  masses  recommended 
for  biopsy  at  this  center  is  about  25%- 
30%,  but  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  malignant  and  benign  masses  (1 27  and 
126,  respectively)  were  chosen  to  en¬ 
hance  the  statistical  power  in  this  ob¬ 
server  performance  study.  Any  images 
that  were  Judged  to  be  technically  poor 
were  excluded. 

The  mammograms  were  acquired  with 
a  contact  technique.  The  dedicated  mam¬ 
mographic  systems  had  a  molybdenum 
anode  and  molybdenum  filter,  a  0.3-mm 
nominal  focal  spot,  and  a  reciprocating 
grid.  MinR/MinR-E  screen-film  systems 
(Eastman-Kodak,  Rochester,  NY)  were 
used  with  these  units.  Sixty-two  of  the 
malignant  masses  and  six  of  the  benign 
masses  were  Judged  to  be  spiculated  by  a 
radiologist  (M.A.H.)  experienced  in  mam¬ 
mography.  The  radiologist  also  measured 
the  size  (ie,  longest  dimension)  and 
ranked  the  visibility  of  the  masses  on  a 
scale  of  1  (obvious)  to  5  (subtle)  relative 
to  the  range  of  visibility  of  masses  encoun¬ 
tered  in  clinical  practice.  For  a  description 
of  the  masses  included  in  the  data  set, 
histograms  of  the  size  and  visibility  of  the 
masses  are  shown  in  Figures  la  and  lb, 
respectively. 

For  the  computer  analysis,  the  selected 
mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  laser 
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Figure  2.  Example  of  rubber-band-straightening  transform  for  extraction  of  texture  features  in  the  margin  region  surrounding  a  mass,  (a)  Original 
and  (b)  background-corrected  images  showing  the  region  of  interest  with  the  mass,  (c)  mammogram  showing  an  outline  of  the  segmented  mass,  and 
(d)  rubber-band-straightening-transformed  image  of  a  40-pixel-wide  region  surrounding  the  segmented  mass. 


imager  (Lumisys  DIS-1000,  Los  Altos,  Ca¬ 
lif)  at  a  pixel  size  of  0.1  X  0.1  mm  and 
12-bit  gray  levels.  This  imager  has  an 
optical  density  range  of  about  0.0-3. 5. 
The  optical  density  on  the  film  was  digi¬ 
tized  linearly  to  pixel  value  at  a  calibra¬ 
tion  of  0.001  optical  density  unit/pixel 
value  in  the  optical  density  range  of 
about  0. 0-2.8.  The  digitizer  deviated  from 
a  linear  response  at  an  optical  density 
higher  than  2.8. 

For  the  observer  experiments,  we  used 
laser-printed  images  of  the  digitized  mam¬ 
mograms  for  all  readings.  The  images 
were  printed  with  a  969HQ  laser  imager 
(Imation,  Oakdale,  Minn)  that  was  con¬ 
nected  to  a  Macintosh  computer  (Apple 
Computer,  Cupertino,  CaliQ  through  a 
special  digital  interface.  The  interface  pro¬ 
vided  a  12-bit  in,  10-bit  out  look-up  table 
and  allowed  images  to  be  scaled  to  differ¬ 
ent  factors  with  15  interpolation  meth¬ 
ods.  Because  this  laser  imager  has  a  pixel 
size  of  about  0.085  mm,  we  enlarged  the 
images  by  about  18%  during  printing  to 
maintain  them  at  the  same  size  as  the 
original  mammograms.  One  of  the  inter¬ 
polation  methods  was  chosen  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  radiologist  (M.A.H.),  who  in¬ 
spected  the  printed  images  with  a 
magnifier  and  evaluated  the  sharpness  of 
the  spicules  and  mass  boundaries.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  pixel  size  used  for  both 


digitization  and  printing,  basically  no 
noticeable  blurring  of  the  masses  could 
be  seen  with  the  chosen  interpolation 
method.  The  images  were  also  inspected 
for  the  potential  contouring  effect  of 
10-bit  output  images,  but  no  noticeable 
artifacts  could  be  found.  A  linear  pixel 
value-to-output  optical  density  calibra¬ 
tion  curve  of  the  laser  imager  was  used  for 
the  printing.  All  images  were  printed 
with  the  same  settings. 

Computerized  Classification 
of  Masses 

Our  computerized  method  of  classify¬ 
ing  mammographic  masses  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  previously  (15-17).  The 
method  is  summarized  as  follows:  A  re¬ 
gion  of  interest  that  contained  the  biopsy- 
proved  mass  was  identified  on  the  mam¬ 
mogram  by  the  radiologist.  Background 
correction  based  on  a  distance-weighted 
estimation  method  was  applied  to  the 
region  of  interest  to  reduce  the  low- 
frequency  density  variation  in  the  region. 
A  median-filtered  smoothed  image  and 
two  high-frequency  enhanced  images 
were  generated  from  the  background- 
corrected  region  of  interest.  The  smoothed 
and  enhanced  gray-level  values  at  each 
pixel  were  used  as  features  in  a  k-means 
clustering  algorithm  to  classify  the  pixels 


into  two  clusters;  one  was  the  mass,  and 
the  other  was  the  surrounding  breast 
tissue  background.  By  choosing  an  appro¬ 
priate  criterion,  a  mass  region  slightly 
smaller  than  the  actual  mass  that  was 
visible  on  the  image  was  segmented. 

The  boundary  of  the  segmented  region 
was  smoothed  by  morphologic  filtering. 
A  new  image  transformation  technique, 
referred  to  as  the  rubber-band-straighten- 
ing  transform,  was  used  to  transform  a 
40-pixel- wide  region  that  surrounded  the 
segmented  mass  boundary  into  a  rectan¬ 
gular  region.  After  transformation,  the 
mass  margin  became  approximately  par¬ 
allel,  and  any  spicules  that  were  radiating 
from  the  mass  became  approximately  per¬ 
pendicular,  to  the  long  dimension  of  the 
rectangular  region.  The  rubber-band- 
straightening  transform  enabled  the  spic¬ 
ules  to  be  aligned  approximately  in  a 
uniform  direction  and  thus  facilitated  the 
extraction  of  texture  features  from  the 
margin  of  the  mass.  An  example  of  a 
rubber-band-straightening-transformed 
image  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Two  types  of  texture  features  were 
found  to  be  useful  for  classification.  The 
first  set  of  features  included  eight  texture 
measures  derived  from  the  spatial  gray- 
level  dependence  matrices  of  the  rubber- 
band-straightening-transformed  image.  A 
spatial  gray-level  dependence  matrix  ele- 
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Figure  3.  Histogram  of  the  test  discriminant  scores  of  the  253  masses 
obtained  from  the  linear  discriminant  classifier  by  using  a  “leave  one 
case  out”  training  and  test  resampling  scheme.  For  this  classifier,  a 
smaller  discriminant  score  corresponded  to  a  higher  likelihood  of 
malignancy.  The  discriminant  scores  were  used  as  the  decision 
variable  in  the  ROC  analysis  of  classification  performance. 


Figure  4.  Binormal  distribution  fitted  to  the  histogram  of  the 
discriminant  scores  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses.  The  discrim¬ 
inant  scores  were  linearly  transformed  into  a  relative  malignancy 
rating  ranging  from  1  to  10,  where  1  corresponded  to  the  most  benign 
rating  and  10  corresponded  to  the  most  malignant  rating.  This 
binormal  distribution  was  shown  to  the  observers  during  the  training 
session  to  explain  the  rating  scale  of  the  computer  classifier. 


merit  pe.dCiJ)  is  the  Joint  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  gray  levels  i  and  j  for  pixel 
pairs  that  are  separated  by  a  distance  d 
and  at  a  direction  0  (22).  For  analysis  of 
the  masses,  the  spatial  gray-level  depen¬ 
dence  matrices  were  constructed  for  10 
pixel  distances  (d  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
16,  20  pixels)  and  in  four  directions  (0°, 
45°,  90°,  135°)  relative  to  the  mass  bound¬ 
ary.  Therefore,  a  total  of  320  spatial  gray- 
level  dependence  texture  features  were 
extracted. 

The  second  set  of  texture  features  was 
derived  from  the  run  length  statistics 
matrices  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
gradient  images  of  the  rubber-band¬ 
straightening-transformed  margin  region. 
Five  texture  measures  were  extracted  from 
the  run  length  statistics  matrix  in  each  of 
the  two  directions  (0°  or  90°)  on  each 
gradient  image.  A  total  of  20  run  length 
statistics  texture  features  were  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  Therefore,  we  had  a  total  of  340 
features  from  the  two  types  of  texture 
measures. 

A  stepwise  linear  discriminant  feature 
selection  procedure  (23)  was  used  to  se¬ 
lect  the  most  effective  features  from  the 
available  feature  set.  A  total  of  4 1  features 
were  selected.  The  selected  features  were 
input  into  the  Fischer  linear  discriminant 
classifier  (24)  as  predictor  variables.  A 
“leave  one  case  out”  resampling  scheme 
was  used  to  train  and  test  the  classifier.  A 
histogram  illustrating  the  test  discrimi¬ 
nant  scores  of  the  253  masses  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.  For  this  classifier,  a  smaller  dis¬ 
criminant  score  corresponded  to  a  higher 
likelihood  of  malignancy.  By  using  the 
test  discriminant  score  as  the  decision 
variable,  the  performance  of  the  com¬ 
puter  classifier  could  be  evaluated  by  us¬ 


ing  ROC  analysis  (17,25,26)  and  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  radiologists,  as 
described  later. 

Relative  Malignancy  Rating 
of  the  Masses 

For  the  observer  performance  study,  we 
provided  a  relative  malignancy  rating  of 
each  mass  to  the  observer  during  the 
reading  session  with  CAD.  The  relative 
malignancy  rating  was  obtained  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  linear  transformation  of  the  com¬ 
puter  classifier’s  decision  variable  to  a 
range  of  1-10  and  rounding  the  value  to 
the  nearest  integer.  The  transformation 
also  reversed  the  relative  magnitude  of 
the  decision  variables  so  that  1  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  highest  benignity  rating, 
and  10  corresponded  to  the  highest  malig¬ 
nancy  rating. 

The  purpose  of  the  transformation  was 
to  provide  a  simple  and  intuitive  relative 
scale  for  the  observer.  Because  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  linear  and  monotonic,  the 
distributions  of  the  normal  and  abnormal 
samples,  as  well  as  their  ROC  curves,  were 
not  affected,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  error  caused  by  making  the  deci¬ 
sion  variables  discrete.  Furthermore,  the 
slope  a  and  intercept  b  parameters  that 
were  fitted  to  the  transformed  discrimi¬ 
nant  scores  for  the  normal  and  abnormal 
samples  by  using  the  labroc  program  (26) 
were  used  to  generate  a  binormal  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  fitted  binormal  distribution  with 
the  relative  malignancy  rating  on  a  1-10 
scale  (Fig  4) ,  together  with  the  computer’s 
ROC  curve,  were  shown  and  explained  to 
the  observers  during  a  training  session. 


Observer  Performance  Study 

Two  ROC  experiments  (27)  were  con¬ 
ducted:  The  masses  were  evaluated  from  a 
single  view  in  the  first  experiment  and 
from  two  views  in  the  second  experi¬ 
ment.  The  location  of  the  biopsy-proved 
mass  was  marked  on  each  image  so  that 
the  correct  mass  was  evaluated  by  all 
observers.  The  observers  were  instructed 
to  ignore  any  other  possible  masses  on 
the  images.  Six  radiologists  (M.A.H., 
M.A.R.,  T.E.W.,  D.D.A.,  C.P.,  J.S.N.)  who 
are  approved  by  the  Mammography  Qual¬ 
ity  Standards  Act  and  have  7-20  years  of 
experience  in  interpreting  mammograms 
participated  in  the  observer  performance 
experiments. 

There  were  two  reading  sessions  in 
each  experiment — one  with  CAD  and  the 
other  without  CAD.  The  observers  were 
asked  to  rate  the  likelihood  of  malig¬ 
nancy  of  the  masses  on  a  10-point  confi¬ 
dence  rating  scale  under  all  reading  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  session,  half  the 
observers  interpreted  the  images  without 
CAD,  and  the  other  half  interpreted  them 
with  CAD.  The  two  reading  sessions  in 
the  same  experiment  were  separated  by  at 
least  3  weeks,  and  the  two  experiments 
were  separated  by  6  months.  For  all  four 
reading  sessions,  the  observer  had  unlim¬ 
ited  time  to  read  each  case.  To  estimate 
the  average  reading  time  per  case  for  each 
observer,  the  reading  time  for  each  case 
was  recorded  by  using  a  stopwatch. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  data  set  of 
253  single-view  mammograms  was  di¬ 
vided  into  a  training  set  of  15  mammo¬ 
grams  and  a  study  set  of  238  mammo- 
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Figure  5.  ROC  curve  for  computerized  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  238  masses  used  in  the  observer 
performance  study  with  single-view  reading. 
The  computer’s  ROC  curve  can  be  compared 
with  the  radiologists’  ROC  curves  obtained 
from  the  single-view  reading  experiment  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figures  6  and  8. 


grams  (117  benign,  121  malignant).  In 
each  reading  session,  training  was  con¬ 
ducted  before  the  reading  of  the  study 
images.  For  the  reading  session  with  CAD, 
the  fitted  binormal  distributions  of  the 
computer  rating  scores  (Fig  4)  for  the 
entire  data  set  were  explained  to  the 
observer  during  training  to  familiarize 
the  observer  with  the  computer’s  rating 
scale.  The  computer  rating  of  the  mass 
was  displayed  on  each  image.  After  read¬ 
ing  each  training  image,  the  observer  was 
told  the  results  of  biopsy  of  the  mass. 

Each  observer  read  the  entire  data  set  in 
one  reading  session.  The  order  of  the 
study  images  was  randomized  by  a  ran¬ 
dom  number  generator.  The  random  se¬ 
quence  was  different  for  each  observer 
and  for  each  reading  session  by  the  same 
observer.  For  the  reading  session  with 
CAD,  the  observer  was  free  to  look  at  the 
computer  rating,  which  was  displayed  on 
the  image,  either  before  or  after  estimat¬ 
ing  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  the 
mass.  However,  each  observer  was  asked 
to  always  read  the  computer  rating  before 
making  a  final  decision.  The  observer  was 
not  informed  of  the  pathologic  results  of 
any  mass  on  the  study  images. 

The  second  experiment  was  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  first  experiment.  From  the  238 
single-view  mammograms,  76  matched 
pairs  (37  benign,  39  malignant)  of  cranio- 
caudal  and  mediolateral  oblique  or  lateral 
views  were  found.  Another  six  pairs  of 
two-view  mammograms  were  identified 
from  the  rest  of  the  images  and  used  as 
training  cases.  The  remaining  mammo¬ 
grams  were  either  single-view  images  or 
additional  views  of  the  pairs  already  cho- 
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sen,  so  they  were  not  used  in  this  experi¬ 
ment.  In  this  experiment,  the  observers 
were  not  informed  of  the  pathologic  re¬ 
sults  of  any  study  case  in  any  reading 
session.  The  76  pairs  of  mammograms 
were  read  in  one  reading  session  by  each 
observer. 

For  the  reading  session  with  CAD,  the 
rating  of  the  mass  in  each  view  was 
displayed  on  the  respective  image.  The 
computer  ratings  of  the  mass  on  the  two 
views  were  generally  different.  It  was  up 
to  the  observer  to  decide  how  to  merge 
the  two-view  information.  Observers  were 
asked  to  give  a  single  rating  of  the  mass 
after  reading  both  views. 

ROC  Analysis 

The  confidence  ratings  of  each  ob¬ 
server  obtained  from  each  reading  condi¬ 
tion  were  analyzed  by  using  ROC  method¬ 
ology,  and  the  classification  accuracy  was 
quantified  by  using  the  area  under  the 
ROC  curve,  A  maximum  likelihood 
estimation  of  the  binormal  distribution 
was  fitted  to  the  confidence  ratings  by 
using  the  labroc  program.  This  program 
provides  an  estimate  of  the  A^  and  of  the  a 
and  b  parameters  of  the  ROC  curve.  The 
statistical  significance  of  the  difference  in 
A^  between  the  reading  with  CAD  and 
that  without  CAD  was  estimated  with 
two  methods:  One  was  the  Student  paired 
t  test  for  observer-specific  paired  data;  the 
other  was  the  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz 
method  for  analysis  of  multireader,  multi¬ 
case  ROC  data  (28).  The  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  difference  in  A/or  reading 
single-view  and  two-view  mammograms 
was  estimated  by  using  the  Student  paired 
t  test  for  the  six  observers.  The  Student 
paired  f  test  takes  into  account  the  statisti¬ 
cal  variation  of  readers,  whereas  the  Dorf- 
man-Berbaum-Metz  method  considers 
both  reader  variation  and  case  sample 
variation  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  approach.  Therefore,  the  results  of 
Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz  analysis  can  be 
generalized  to  the  population  of  readers 
as  well  as  to  the  population  of  case 
samples. 

Positive  Predictive  Value 

An  ROC  curve  represents  the  entire 
range  of  operating  conditions  of  a  diag¬ 
nostic  process  and  is  independent  of  dis¬ 
ease  prevalence.  When  the  disease  preva¬ 
lence  is  known,  any  operating  point  on 
an  ROC  curve  can  be  used  to  derive  the 
PPV  and  the  corresponding  false-negative 
fraction  (false-negative  fraction  =  1  — 


true-positive  fraction)  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  relationship:  PPV  =  TPF  x  P(M)/ 
[TPF  X  P(M)  -h  FPF  X  P(B)],  where  TPF  is 
the  true-positive  fraction,  FPF  is  the  false¬ 
positive  fraction  at  the  chosen  decision 
threshold,  and  P(M)  and  P(B)  are  the 
prevalences  of  malignant  and  benign 
cases,  respectively.  By  varying  the  deci¬ 
sion  threshold,  the  dependence  of  the 
PPV  on  the  false-negative  fraction  can  be 
derived. 

Because  our  data  set  did  not  include 
masses  on  which  biopsy  had  not  been 
performed,  the  ROC  curves  obtained  in 
this  study  cannot  be  generalized  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  performance  of  the  computer 
classifier  and  radiologists  in  clinical  prac¬ 
tice.  However,  to  demonstrate  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  CAD  on  the  PPV  in  the 
population  of  masses  in  which  biopsy  is 
likely  to  be  performed  under  the  current 
clinical  criteria,  we  can  estimate  the  PPV 
by  using  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant 
and  benign  masses  in  this  patient  group. 
Because  the  PPV  of  masses  sent  for  biopsy 
ranges  from  about  25%  to  44%  in  general 
and  from  about  25%  to  30%  at  our  institu¬ 
tion,  for  the  purposes  of  our  estimation, 
we  assumed  that  the  P(M)  was  25%  and 
the  P(B)  was  75%  in  this  population.  A 
higher  prevalence  of  malignant  cases 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  PPV,  but 
the  trend  between  the  PPV  curves  with 
and  without  CAD  would  be  similar. 


RESULTS 


The  ROC  curve  illustrating  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  computer  classifier  for  the 
238  study  mammograms  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  ROC  curve  for  the  entire  set 
of  253  mammograms  (not  shown)  was 
almost  identical  to  that  of  the  238  study 
cases;  this  indicates  that  the  15  training 
cases  were  typical  of  the  238  cases  used  in 
the  study.  The  A^  values  (±  SD)  for  both 
ROC  curves  were  0.92  ±  0.02. 

For  the  first  experiment  of  reading  the 
238  single-view  mammograms,  the  ROC 
curves  for  the  readings  by  the  six  radiolo¬ 
gists  both  without  and  with  CAD  are 
shown  in  Figures  6a  and  6b,  respectively. 
The  Az  values  of  the  six  radiologists  for 
the  readings  with  and  without  CAD  are 
listed  in  Table  1. 

For  the  second  experiment  of  reading 
the  76  pairs  of  two-view  mammograms, 
the  ROC  curves  for  the  readings  by  the  six 
radiologists  both  without  and  with  CAD 
are  shown  in  Figures  7a  and  Figure  7b, 
respectively.  The  A^  values  of  the  six 
radiologists  in  this  experiment  are  also 
listed  in  Table  1 . 
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Figure  6.  ROC  curves  for  the  six  observers  for  single-view  reading  of  the  masses  (a)  without  CAD  and  (b)  with  CAD.  (a,  b)  R1  =  reader  1 ,  i?2  =  reader 
2,  R3=  reader  3,  R4-  reader  4,  i?5  =  reader  5,  R6-  reader  6.  Five  of  the  six  observers  achieved  an  increase  in  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  A^,  with 
CAD, 


TABLE  1 

Areas  under  the  ROC  Curves  for  the  Classification  of  Masses  with  and  without 
CAD  by  the  Six  Radiologists 


/Iz  (Single  View)*  4^(TwoView)t 


Radiologist 

No. 

Without 

CAD 

With 

CAD 

Without 

CAD 

With 

CAD 

1 

0.84  ±  0.03 

0.87  ±  0.02 

0.90  ±  0.03 

0.93  ±  0.03 

2 

0.92  ±  0.02 

0.96  ±  0.01 

0.95  ±  0.02 

0.97  ±  0.02 

3 

0.86  ±  0.02 

0.91  ±  0.02 

0.92  ±  0.03 

0.93  ±  0.03 

4 

0.79  ±  0.03 

0.87  ±  0.02 

0.88  ±  0.04 

0.95  ±  0.03 

5 

0.86  ±  0.02 

0.92  ±  0.02 

0.93  ±  0.03 

0.97  ±  0.02 

6 

Az  from  average  a,  b 

0.89  ±  0.02 

0.87  ±  0.02 

0.89  ±  0.04 

0.93  ±  0.03 

parameters 

0.87 

0.91 

0.92 

0.96 

Note.— Data  are  the  mean 

±SD. 

*  P  ~  .022  for  the  difference  between  the  Az  values  measured  with  CAD  and  those  measured 
without  CAD,  as  determined  by  using  the  Student  two-tailed  ttest.  P  -  .020  for  this  difference,  as 
determined  by  using  the  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz  method. 

t  P  -  .007  for  the  difference  between  values  measured  with  CAD  and  those  measured  without 
CAD,  as  determined  by  using  the  Student  two-tailed  t  test.  P  -  .026  for  this  difference,  as 
determined  by  using  the  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz  method. 


The  average  ROC  curve  was  derived 
from  the  average  a  and  b  parameters  of 
the  six  individual  ROC  curves  for  a  given 
reading  condition  (27) .  The  average  ROC 
curves  for  the  four  reading  conditions  are 
shown  in  Figure  8.  The  values  of  the 
average  ROC  curves  are  listed  in  Table  1 . 

For  the  reading  of  the  single-view  mam¬ 
mograms,  the  performance  of  the  com¬ 
puter  classifier  was  comparable  to  that  of 
the  radiologist  (reader  2)  who  had  the 
highest  classification  accuracy  (compare 
Figs  5  and  6)  and  higher  than  the  average 
performance  of  the  six  radiologists  (com¬ 
pare  Figs  5  and  8) .  When  the  radiologists 
read  the  images  with  the  computer  aid, 
the  classification  accuracy  of  five  radiolo¬ 
gists  improved  (Table  1);  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  Az  values  ranged  from  0.04 
to  0.08.  The  average  performance  of  the 
six  radiologists  became  comparable  to 
that  of  the  computer  classifier.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  radiologists’  classifica¬ 
tion  accuracy  by  using  CAD  was  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  (P  =  .022,  Student  paired 
t  test;  P  ~  .020,  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz 
method) .  Reader  2  with  CAD  obtained  an 
Az  value  of  0.96,  which  was  higher  than 
that  obtained  by  the  radiologist  alone  or 
by  the  computer  alone. 

A  trend  similar  to  that  with  the  single¬ 
view  readings  was  observed  with  the  two- 
view  readings.  The  Az  value  of  the  com¬ 
puter  classifier  for  the  corresponding  152 


single- view  masses  was  0.91  ±  0.02.  The 
classification  accuracy  of  all  six  radiolo¬ 
gists  improved  when  they  read  the  mam¬ 
mograms  with  the  computer  aid.  The 
increase  in  the  values  ranged  from  0.01 
to  0.07.  The  improvement  was  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  (P  =  .007,  Student  paired 
t  test;  P  =  .026,  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz 
method).  With  CAD,  two  radiologists 
achieved  an  Az  value  of  0.97,  which  was 
higher  than  that  obtained  by  the  radiolo¬ 


gists  alone  or  by  the  computer  alone. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  second 
opinion  provided  by  the  computer  classi¬ 
fier  might  have  strengthened  the  radiolo¬ 
gists’  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  difficult  cases  but  had  less  influence 
on  the  radiologists’  decision  when  the 
computer  made  mistakes  or  when  the 
radiologists  were  confident  about  their 
decision. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  1 , 
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Figure  7.  ROC  curves  for  the  six  observers  for  two-view  reading  of  the  masses  (a)  without  CAD  and  (b)  with  CAD,  (a,  b)  R1  =  reader  l,R2=  reader  2, 
R3  =  reader  3,R4=  reader  4.  R5  ~  reader  5,  R6=  reader  6.  All  six  observers  achieved  an  increase  in  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  A^,  with  CAD. 
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FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  8.  Average  ROC  curve  obtained  from  the  average  a  and  b 
parameters  of  the  six  individual  ROC  curves  for  each  of  the  four 
reading  conditions.  An  improved  ROC  curve  was  achieved  with  CAD 
in  both  the  single-view  and  two-view  reading  experiments. 


the  radiologists’  accuracy  in  classifying 
masses  by  reading  two-view  mammo¬ 
grams  was  consistently  higher  than  that 
by  reading  single- view  mammograms  (P  - 
.008).  This  trend  remained  when  they 
read  the  mammograms  with  CAD  (P  = 
.007).  These  findings  are  consistent  with 


the  clinical  experience  of  the  radiologists 
that  at  least  two  views  of  mammograms 
are  needed  to  effectively  evaluate  a  suspi¬ 
cious  lesion. 

The  PPV  as  a  function  of  the  false¬ 
negative  fraction  was  derived  from  the 
fitted  ROC  curves  under  the  assumption 


that  the  prevalence  of  malignant  masses 
was  25%  in  the  population  of  masses  sent 
for  biopsy.  The  PPVs  estimated  for  the  six 
observers  who  read  the  two- view  mammo¬ 
grams  with  and  without  CAD  are  plotted 
in  Figure  9.  CAD  would  provide  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  PPV  in  the  high  false¬ 
negative  fraction  range  for  all  observers 
except  readers  2  and  5.  The  increase  in 
the  PPV  at  a  decision  threshold  of  “no 
missed  malignant  mass”  (ie,  false-nega¬ 
tive  fraction  =  0)  varied  over  a  wide 
range;  the  largest  gain,  39%,  would  be 
achieved  by  reader  2,  and  the  smallest 
gain,  0%,  would  be  achieved  by  reader  4. 


DISCUSSION 


In  the  observer  experiment  of  reading 
two- view  mammograms  with  CAD,  we 
presented  the  computer’s  rating  of  each 
view  separately.  The  decision  of  how  to 
merge  the  computer  ratings  of  the  two 
views  was  left  to  the  radiologist.  It  is  likely 
that  the  radiologists  took  the  conserva¬ 
tive  approach  of  using  the  highest  malig¬ 
nancy  rating  of  the  two  as  the  computer’s 
overall  rating.  However,  it  also  might 
have  depended  on  whether  the  relative 
ranking  between  the  two  computer  rat¬ 
ings  agreed  with  the  observer’s  opinion. 
In  some  cases,  we  observed  that  the  radi¬ 
ologist’s  rating  was  very  different  from 
the  computer’s  rating  of  either  view. 
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Figure  9.  PPV  as  a  function  of  the  false-negative  fraction  derived  from  the  ROC  curves  for  the  six  observers  (Fig  7) .  The  PPV  was  predicted  for  a 
population  of  masses  in  which  biopsy  was  likely  to  be  performed  under  current  clinical  criteria  and  by  assuming  the  prevalence  of  malignant  masses 
to  be  25%.  R1  =  reader  1,R2=  reader  2,  R3  =  reader  3,  i?4  =  reader  4,  R5  =  reader  5,  R6=  reader  6. 


Because  decision  making  is  a  complex 
process,  the  simple  approach  of  using  the 
highest  malignant  rating  or  the  average 
rating  from  multiple  views  may  not  be  the 
method  preferred  by  radiologists.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  ratings  that  we  used  in  this  study  would 
provide  less  biased  information.  Further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  needed  to  determine  the  best 
approach  of  presenting  the  computer’s  rat¬ 
ings  to  radiologists  in  clinical  practice. 

To  obtain  insight  into  how  the  radiolo¬ 
gists  might  use  the  two-view  informa¬ 
tion,  we  compared  the  classification  re¬ 
sults  from  their  true  two-view  reading 
with  those  from  a  simulated  two-view 
reading  without  the  computer  aid.  The 
latter  results  were  derived  from  ratings  of 
single-view  readings  of  the  same  76  pairs 
of  mammograms  interpreted  in  experi¬ 
ment  2  by  assuming  two  strategies — one 
in  which  the  highest  malignancy  rating 
between  the  two  ratings  was  used,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  average  of  the  two 
ratings  was  used  (Table  2) .  The  values 
for  these  classification  ratings  derived 
from  the  single-view  reading  are  listed  in 
Table  2.  The  corresponding  values  for 
the  computer  classifier  are  also  given  in 
Table  2  for  comparison. 


The  Az  values  for  the  maximal  rating 
and  the  average  rating  were  similar.  Four 
of  the  radiologists  obtained  higher  A^ 
values  at  the  true  two-view  reading;  the 
Az  values  obtained  by  the  remaining  two 
radiologists  were  lower  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  simulated  two-view  reading. 
Although  the  difference  did  not  achieve 
statistical  significance  (P  =  .37)  and  both 
readings  included  intraobserver  varia¬ 
tions,  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  trend 
toward  the  true  two-view  reading  being 
more  accurate  than  the  simulated  two- 
view  reading.  This  may  indicate  that  the 
radiologists  used  a  more  complex  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  to  interpret  the  two 
views  of  the  masses  than  that  of  simply 
maximizing  or  averaging  the  ratings  from 
each  view. 

In  this  study,  the  discriminant  scores  of 
the  masses  given  by  the  computer  classi¬ 
fier  were  transformed  into  a  relative  malig¬ 
nancy  rating.  The  relative  malignancy 
rating  scale  and  the  distribution  of  the 
malignant  and  benign  masses  along  the 
relative  rating  scale  were  explained  to  the 
observers  in  the  training  sessions.  A  rela¬ 
tive  malignancy  rating  scale  was  used 
because  the  true  likelihood  of  malig- 


TABLE  2 

Estimation  of  the  Malignancy 
Classification  of  76  Masses  by 
Two-View  Reading,  as  Simulated  from 
Single-View  Reading  of 
Mammograms  by  Radiologists 
without  CAD 


Radiologist 

No. 

Maximal 

Rating 

Average 

Rating 

1 

0.94  ±  0.03 

0.93  ±  0.03 

2 

0.94  ±  0.03 

0.94  ±  0.03 

3 

0.84  ±  0.05 

0.86  ±  0.04 

4 

0.85  ±  0.04 

0.83  ±  0.05 

5 

0.88  ±  0.04 

0.89  ±  0.04 

6 

0.91  ±  0.03 

0.92  ±  0.03 

Computer 

0.96  ±  0.02 

0.96  ±  0.02 

Note.— Data  are  the  mean  ±  SD.  Two  strate¬ 
gies  were  used:  In  one,  the  highest  of  the 
malignancy  ratings  on  each  view  was  used;  in 
the  other,  the  average  between  the  two  rat¬ 
ings  was  used. 


nancy  of  the  masses  could  not  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  a  small  data  set,  as  will  be 
explained.  However,  the  relative  rating 
scale  provided  by  the  computer  was  ad- 
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Figure  10.  Histograms  illustrate  the  confidence  ratings  of  reader  5  obtained  by  reading  76  two-view  mammograms  (a)  without  CAD  and  (b)  with 
CAD.  The  specificity  of  reader  5  at  100%  sensitivity  would  increase  from  5%  (two  of  37  masses)  without  CAD  to  68%  (25  of  37  masses)  with  CAD  if  an 
appropriate  decision  threshold  were  chosen. 


equate  for  measuring  the  relative  perfor¬ 
mance  of  classification  with  and  without 
CAD  in  an  ROC  study. 

If  a  computer  classifier  is  trained  and 
tested  with  very  large  data  sets,  and  if 
both  the  malignant  and  benign  cases 
represent  random  samples  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  then  the  likelihood  of  malignancy 
of  a  classified  mass  can  be  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  probability  distributions 
of  the  classifier’s  test  output  scores  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  two  classes  of  masses 
in  the  patient  population.  However,  with 
a  relatively  small  data  set,  such  as  that 
used  in  this  and  other  observer  studies 
(14),  there  are  limitations.  First,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  classifier  trained  with  a  small 
sample  set  may  have  large  bias  and  vari¬ 
ance  (29-3 1) .  Second,  the  data  set  in  this 
study  did  not  include  masses  on  which 
biopsy  was  not  performed,  so  it  did  not 
represent  a  random  sample  of  the  masses 
in  the  patient  population.  If  our  classifier 
were  applied  to  all  cases  of  solid  masses  in 
clinical  practice,  the  probability  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  test  scores  for  the  two  classes 
of  masses  would  be  different  from  that  of 
the  current  data  set. 

If  we  ignore  the  patient  population  at 
large,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  malignancy  of  a  mass  on  the 
basis  of  the  probability  distribution  of  the 
classifier  output  scores  by  using  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  two  classes  of  masses  in  this 
specific  data  set.  However,  the  likelihood 
of  malignancy  derived  in  this  way  will  be 
completely  different  from  the  true  likeli¬ 
hood  of  malignancy  of  a  mass  in  the 
patient  population.  This  can  be  easily 
seen  if  one  considers  that  the  same  mass 
with  the  same  discriminant  score  will 
have  a  smaller  likelihood  of  malignancy 


if  it  is  analyzed  within  a  data  set  that  has  a 
lower  prevalence  of  malignant  cases  than 
that  in  the  current  data  set. 

Training  the  participating  radiologists 
with  a  “likelihood  of  malignancy’’  de¬ 
rived  from  a  small  data  set  for  the  ob¬ 
server  experiment  may  mislead  them  if 
they  encounter  a  similar  mass  in  their 
clinical  practice.  We,  therefore,  preferred 
to  use  a  “relative  malignancy  rating,’’ 
which  is  independent  of  the  prevalences 
of  malignant  and  benign  masses  in  the 
data  set.  As  long  as  the  same  classifier  and 
the  same  linear  transformation  are  used 
for  classifying  masses,  the  relative  malig¬ 
nancy  rating  for  a  given  mass  will  remain 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  types  of  other 
masses  in  the  data  set.  When  a  computer 
classifier  is  implemented  in  a  clinical 
setting  and  its  performance  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  patient  population,  the  true 
likelihood  of  malignancy  of  a  given  mass 
can  be  estimated  and  provided  to  the 
radiologist.  The  true  likelihood  of  malig¬ 
nancy  may  be  a  more  informative  mea¬ 
sure  for  radiologists  in  the  clinical  applica¬ 
tion  of  CAD. 

For  the  reading  of  the  76  two-view 
mammograms,  the  results  of  the  ROC 
study  indicated  an  improvement  in  the 
Az  value  for  all  six  radiologists  when  the 
computer  aid  was  used.  This  indicates  an 
overall  increase  in  the  separation  of  confi¬ 
dence  rating  distributions  between  the 
malignant  and  benign  cases.  The  histo¬ 
grams  in  Figure  10  illustrate  the  distribu¬ 
tions  of  confidence  ratings  with  and  with¬ 
out  CAD  for  reader  5,  who  achieved  the 
second  greatest  improvement  in  both  the 
Az  value  (Table  1)  and  the  separation  of 
malignant  from  benign  distributions. 
Without  CAD,  this  reader’s  ratings  of  the 


malignant  cases  ranged  from  2  to  10.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  biopsy  was 
performed  in  all  masses  in  the  data  set  to 
avoid  missing  the  malignant  cases.  With 
CAD,  there  was  marked  improvement  in 
the  separation  of  the  two  distributions.  It 
is  possible  to  set  a  decision  threshold  at  a 
confidence  rating  of  4,  below  which  bi¬ 
opsy  would  not  need  to  be  performed  and 
no  malignant  masses  would  be  missed. 
The  number  of  benign  masses  that  could 
be  identified  without  missing  a  malig¬ 
nant  mass  by  setting  an  appropriate 
threshold  would  increase  by  23  (out  of  76 
cases)  for  reader  5.  Five  of  the  six  radiolo¬ 
gists  in  our  ROC  study  achieved  an  im¬ 
provement  in  distinguishing  benign  from 
malignant  masses,  and  one  radiologist 
had  no  difference.  Although  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  five  radiologists  varied  over  a 
wide  range,  from  one  to  25  cases,  this 
result  indicates  a  strong  possibility  that 
CAD  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of 
unnecessary  biopsies. 

The  large  variation  in  improvement 
among  the  radiologists  may  have  been 
due  to  the  different  degrees  of  confidence 
that  they  had  in  the  computer  aid.  As 
with  any  new  diagnostic  tool,  this  confi¬ 
dence  is  influenced  by  the  experience  the 
radiologist  has  with  the  tool.  Although 
the  radiologists  received  training  before 
the  reading  sessions,  the  high  variability 
in  confidence  was  not  unexpected,  be¬ 
cause  this  ROC  study  was  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  they  had  worked  with 
the  computer  aid.  Their  confidence  levels 
may  have  also  been  reflected  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  accuracy  of  classification  by 
some  radiologists  with  CAD  compared 
with  that  of  the  computer  classifier  alone. 

If  a  radiologist  can  increase  his  or  her 
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confidence  in  the  performance  of  a  com¬ 
puter  aid  by  gaining  more  extensive  clini¬ 
cal  experience,  then  he  or  she  will  likely 
be  able  to  find  the  most  effective  way  of 
merging  his  or  her  Judgment  with  the 
computer's  rating  and  thus  reduce  both 
interobserver  and  intraobserver  variabil¬ 
ity.  Because  a  radiologist  who  uses  CAD 
can  establish  a  meaningful  decision 
threshold  for  biopsy  only  after  becoming 
familiar  with  the  sensitivity  and  specific¬ 
ity  of  working  with  CAD,  the  radiologists 
in  this  study  were  not  asked  to  decide 
whether  biopsy  should  have  been  per¬ 
formed  on  a  mass.  Rather,  we  focused  on 
the  evaluation  of  changes  in  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  specificity  of  the  radiologists’ 
classification  of  masses  when  CAD  was 
used. 

In  this  ROC  study,  all  six  observers 
were  attending  radiologists  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  interpretation  of 
mammograms.  It  is  possible  that  the  com¬ 
puter  aid  may  be  even  more  useful  to 
radiology  residents  or  radiologists  with 
less  experience  in  mammography.  The 
effect  of  CAD  on  mammographic  interpre¬ 
tation  by  less-experienced  readers  will  be 
a  subject  of  investigation  in  future  stud¬ 
ies. 

The  observers  were  allowed  unlimited 
time  to  read  each  case  in  this  ROC  study. 
To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  change  in 
reading  time  with  CAD,  we  recorded  the 
reading  time  of  each  observer  in  each 
reading  session  by  using  a  stopwatch.  For 
the  single-view  reading  experiment,  the 
average  reading  time  per  image  without 
CAD  varied  from  4.3  seconds  to  17.1 
seconds  (mean  time  for  the  six  observers, 
7.8  seconds).  The  average  reading  time 
per  image  with  CAD  varied  from  4.2 
seconds  to  17.3  seconds  (mean  time,  7.3 
seconds) .  For  the  two-view  reading  experi¬ 
ment,  the  average  reading  time  per  pair  of 
images  without  CAD  varied  from  6.6  sec¬ 
onds  to  16.0  seconds  (mean  time,  10.4 
seconds).  The  average  reading  time  per 
pair  of  images  with  CAD  varied  from  7.6 
seconds  to  27.1  seconds  (mean  time,  13.5 
seconds). 

The  reading  time  essentially  did  not 
change  with  use  of  the  computer  aid  for 
the  single- view  readings.  For  the  two- 
view  readings,  the  radiologists  took  longer 
with  CAD,  probably  because  they  had  to 
merge  the  two  computer  ratings  and 
merge  the  computer  ratings  with  their 
own  evaluations.  Further  investigation  is 
needed  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
trade-off  between  the  radiologist’s  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  method  of  presenting  the 
computer  rating  and  whether  the  reading 
time  with  CAD  will  depend  on  the  experi¬ 


ence  that  the  radiologist  has  with  the 
computer  information. 

In  the  observer  study,  we  used  laser- 
printed  mammograms  instead  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  mammograms  for  the  reading  experi¬ 
ments.  A  major  reason  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  all  the  original  mammograms 
together  for  the  entire  period  of  the  study 
because  they  are  part  of  active  patient 
files  and  thus  often  recalled  for  compari¬ 
son  with  new  studies  or  for  other  clinical 
reasons.  Because  the  maximum  optical 
density  of  laser-printed  images  was  3.1 
for  the  laser  imager  used,  the  contrast  on 
the  printed  mammograms  was  about  20% 
lower  than  that  on  the  original  mammo¬ 
grams.  Although  the  image  quality  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  original, 
the  laser-printed  digitized  images  were 
judged  to  be  adequate  for  reading  the 
details  of  the  masses  by  the  participating 
radiologists.  The  laser-printed  image  set 
might  also  be  considered  as  one  that  had 
slightly  more  subtle  masses  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  set  of  images.  Because  the  relative 
performance  of  two  modalities  is  mea¬ 
sured  in  ROC  experiments,  and  because 
the  readings  both  with  and  without  CAD 
in  this  study  were  conducted  with  the 
same  set  of  printed  images,  the  relative 
performance  of  the  two  readings  should 
be  valid.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
order  for  a  computer  aid  that  uses  auto¬ 
mated  image  analysis  to  be  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  direct  digital  mammography 
would  have  to  be  the  imaging  modality 
in  clinical  use.  Laser-printed  images  or 
soft-copy  monitors  will  be  the  display 
medium  for  the  digital  mammograms. 
The  use  of  laser-printed  images  for  this 
ROC  study  was  therefore  practical. 

In  our  observer  performance  experi¬ 
ment,  we  found  that  CAD  improved  the 
radiologists’  ability  to  distinguish  malig¬ 
nant  and  benign  masses.  This  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  results  of  other  studies 
(1 1, 14)  in  which  a  statistically  significant 
improvement  (P  <  .001  in  both  studies) 
in  the  radiologists’  classification  accuracy 
by  using  CAD  was  found.  The  results  of 
the  former  study  (1 1)  further  showed  that 
the  PPV  of  a  recommendation  for  biopsy 
by  the  radiologists  was  significantly  in¬ 
creased  (P  <  .001).  In  our  approach,  the 
computer  classifier  automatically  ex¬ 
tracted  image  features,  whereas  in  the 
other  studies,  the  computer  classifier  used 
the  radiologist’s  evaluation  and  other  pa¬ 
tient  information  as  input.  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  CAD  can  provide  a  useful 
second  opinion  to  radiologists,  either  by 
consistently  extracting  and  analyzing  the 
image  features  or  by  optimally  weighting 
various  diagnostic  factors  and  thereby 


improving  the  consistency  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process.  This  suggests  that  a 
computer  classifier  that  combines  both 
approaches — that  is,  automatically  ex¬ 
tracts  image  features  and  optimally 
merges  them  with  the  radiologist’s  evalu¬ 
ation  and  patient  information— may  be 
even  more  effective  for  breast  cancer  diag¬ 
nosis.  The  latter  step  will  also  improve 
the  radiologist’s  utilization  of  the  com¬ 
puter  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  computer- 
extracted  features;  this  utilization  was 
found  to  have  large  interobserver  varia¬ 
tion  in  our  ROC  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  an  ROC  study  of  the 
effects  of  CAD  on  radiologists’  classifica¬ 
tion  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  on 
mammograms  was  conducted.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  CAD  can  provide  a 
statistically  significant  improvement  in 
the  classification  accuracy — that  is,  in  the 
Az  value— for  both  single-view  reading 
(P  =  .022)  and  two-view  reading  (P  = 
.007).  The  improved  separation  between 
the  confidence  ratings  of  the  malignant 
masses  and  those  of  the  benign  masses 
indicates  the  potential  that  CAD  may 
reduce  the  rate  of  biopsy  of  benign  masses 
when  decision  thresholds  are  properly 
chosen  by  the  radiologists.  The  decision 
threshold  may  vary  among  radiologists, 
as  in  the  case  of  mammographic  interpre¬ 
tation  without  CAD,  and  can  be  set  after 
the  radiologist  working  with  CAD  has 
established  his  or  her  sensitivity  and  speci¬ 
ficity  with  this  approach  through  clinical 
experience. 

Further  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  CAD  on  the  accuracy  of 
radiologist  classification  of  masses  in  clini¬ 
cal  settings  in  which  the  prevalence  of 
malignant  masses  is  different  from  that  in 
a  laboratory  data  set  and  the  likelihood  of 
malignancy  of  a  mass  can  be  estimated  by 
the  computer  classifier.  In  the  two-view 
reading  ROC  experiment,  the  reading  time 
per  case  increased  by  about  30%  with  the 
use  of  CAD.  The  dependence  of  the  radi¬ 
ologist’s  efficiency  in  reading  with  CAD 
on  the  presentation  method  and  on  the 
reader’s  experience  in  using  the  computer 
information  also  warrants  further  investi¬ 
gation. 
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Abstract — A  new  type  of  classifier  combining  an  unsupervised 
and  a  supervised  model  was  designed  and  applied  to  classifi¬ 
cation  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  on  mammograms.  The 
unsupervised  model  was  based  on  an  adaptive  resonance  theory 
(ART2)  network  which  clustered  the  masses  into  a  number  of 
separate  classes.  The  classes  were  divided  into  two  types:  one 
containing  only  malignant  masses  and  the  other  containing  a  mix 
of  malignant  and  benign  masses.  The  masses  from  the  malignant 
classes  were  classified  by  ART2.  The  masses  from  the  mixed 
classes  were  input  to  a  supervised  linear  discriminant  classifier 
(LDA).  In  this  way,  some  malignant  masses  were  separated 
and  classified  by  ART2  and  the  less  distinguishable  benign  and 
malignant  masses  were  classified  by  LDA.  For  the  evaluation  of 
classifier  performance,  348  regions  of  interest  (ROI’s)  containing 
biopsy  proven  masses  (169  benign  and  179  malignant)  were  used. 
Ten  different  partitions  of  training  and  test  groups  were  randomly 
generated  using  an  average  of  73%  of  ROI’s  for  training  and 
27%  for  testing.  Classifier  design,  including  feature  selection  and 
weight  optimization,  was  performed  with  the  training  group. 
The  test  group  was  kept  independent  of  the  training  group.  The 
performance  of  the  hybrid  classifier  was  compared  to  that  of 
an  LDA  classifier  alone  and  a  backpropagation  neural  network 
(BPN).  Receiver  operating  characteristics  (ROC)  analysis  was 
used  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  classifiers.  The  average  area 
under  the  ROC  curve  {Az)  for  the  hybrid  classifier  was  0.81  as 
compared  to  0.78  for  the  LDA  and  0.80  for  the  BPN.  The  partial 
areas  above  a  true  positive  fraction  of  0.9  were  0.34,  0.27  and 
0.31  for  the  hybrid,  the  LDA  and  the  BPN  classifier,  respectively. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  hybrid  classifier  is  a  promising 
approach  for  improving  the  accuracy  of  classification  in  CAD 
applications. 

Index  Terms —  Computer-aided  diagnosis,  hybrid  classifier, 
mammography,  neural  networks. 

L  Introduction 

Mammography  is  the  most  effective  method  for 
detection  of  early  breast  cancer  [1].  However,  the 
specificity  for  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  lesions 
from  mammographic  images  is  relatively  low.  Clinical  studies 
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have  shown  that  the  positive  predictive  value  (i.e.,  ratio  of  the 
number  of  breast  cancers  found  to  the  total  number  of  biopsies) 
is  only  15%  to  30%  [2]-[4].  It  is  important  to  increase  the 
positive  predictive  value  without  reducing  the  sensitivity  of 
breast  cancer  detection.  Computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  has 
the  potential  to  increase  the  diagnostic  accuracy  by  reducing 
the  false-negative  rate  while  increasing  the  positive  predictive 
values  of  mammographic  abnormalities. 

Classifier  design  is  an  important  step  in  the  development 
of  a  CAD  system.  A  classifier  has  to  be  able  to  merge 
the  available  input  feature  information  and  make  a  correct 
evaluation.  Commonly  used  classifiers  for  CAD  include  linear 
discriminants  (LDA)  [5],  [6]  and  backpropagation  neural  net¬ 
works  (BPN)  [7]~[9]  which  have  been  shown  to  perform  well 
in  lesion  classification  problems  [10]-[22],  These  classifiers 
are  generally  designed  by  supervised  training.  However,  these 
types  of  classifiers  have  limitations  dealing  with  the  nonlin¬ 
earities  in  the  data  (in  case  of  LDA)  and  in  generalizability 
when  a  limited  number  of  training  samples  are  available 
(especially  BPN).  Another  classification  approach  is  based  on 
unsupervised  classifiers,  which  cluster  the  data  into  different 
classes  based  on  the  similarities  in  the  properties  of  the  input 
feature  vectors.  Therefore,  unsupervised  classifiers  can  be  used 
to  analyze  the  similarities  within  the  data.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  use  them  as  a  discriminatory  classifier  [29],  [30]. 
They  also  have  limited  generalizability  when  the  training 
sample  set  is  small. 

We  propose  here  a  hybrid  unsupervised/supervised  struc¬ 
ture  to  improve  classification  performance.  The  design  of 
this  structure  was  inspired  by  neural  information  processing 
principles  such  as  self  organization,  decentralization  and  gen¬ 
eralization.  It  combines  the  adaptive  resonance  theory  network 
(ART2)  [26],  [27]  and  the  LDA  classifier  as  a  cascade  system 
(ART2LDA).  The  self-organizing  unsupervised  ART2  network 
automatically  decomposes  the  input  samples  into  classes  with 
different  properties.  The  ART2  network  has  been  found  to 
perform  better  compared  to  conventional  clustering  techniques 
in  terms  of  learning  speed  and  discriminatory  resolution  for  the 
detection  of  rare  events  in  many  classification  tasks  [28]-[30]. 
The  supervised  LDA  then  classifies  the  samples  belonging  to 
a  subset  of  classes  that  have  greater  similarities.  By  improving 
the  homogeneity  of  the  samples,  the  classifier  designed  for  the 
subset  of  classes  may  be  more  robust. 

The  ART2LDA  design  implements  both  structural  and  data 
decomposition.  Decomposition  is  a  powerful  approach  that  can 
reduce  the  complexity  of  a  problem.  Both  structural  decom- 
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position  and  data  decomposition  can  improve  classification 
accuracy  [23]  as  well  as  model  accuracy  [24].  However, 
decomposition  can  also  reduce  the  prediction  accuracy  due  to 
overfitting  the  training  data.  We  will  demonstrate  in  this  paper 
that  the  proposed  hybrid  structure  can  reduce  the  overfitting 
problem  and  improve  the  prediction  capabilities  of  the  system. 
The  performance  of  the  hybrid  ART2LDA  classifier  will  be 
compared  with  those  of  an  LDA  alone  or  a  BPN  classifier. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Section  II 
the  ART2  unsupervised  network  is  described.  A  hybrid 
ART2LDA  classifier  is  introduced  in  Section  III.  Section  IV 
describes  the  data  set  used  in  this  study.  The  results  are 
presented  in  Section  V.  Section  VI  contains  discussion  of 
these  results.  Finally,  Section  VII  concludes  this  investigation. 

II.  ART2  Unsupervised  Neural  Network 

The  ART2  is  a  self-organizing  system  that  can  simulate 
human  pattern  recognition.  ART2  was  first  described  by  Gross- 
berg  [25]  and  a  series  of  further  improvements  were  carried 
out  by  Carpenter,  Grossberg,  and  co workers  [26]-[28].  The 
ART2  network  clusters  the  data  into  different  classes  based  on 
the  properties  of  the  input  feature  vectors.  The  members  within 
a  class  have  similar  properties.  The  process  of  ART2  network 
learning  is  a  balance  between  the  plasticity  and  stability 
dilemma.  Plasticity  is  the  ability  of  the  system  to  discover 
and  remember  important  new  feature  patterns.  Stability  is 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  remain  unchanged  when  already 
known  feature  patterns  with  noise  are  input  to  the  system.  The 
balance  between  plasticity  and  stability  for  the  ART2  training 
algorithm  allows  fast  learning  [28],  i.e.,  rare  events  can  be 
memorized  with  a  small  number  of  training  iterations  without 
forgetting  previous  events.  The  more  conventional  training 
algorithms,  such  as  back  propagation  [7]-[9],  perform  slow 
learning,  i.e.,  they  tend  to  average  over  occurrences  of  similar 
events  and  require  many  training  iterations. 

The  structure  of  the  ART2  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  ART2  network  and  the  learning  stage. 
Suppose  that  there  are  n  input  features  Xi  (z  =  1,  •  •  • ,  n)  and  k 
classes  in  the  ART2  network.  When  a  new  vector  is  presented 
to  the  input  of  the  ART2  network,  an  activation  value  pj  for 
class  j  is  calculated  as 

n 

Pj  =  i  =  1)  •  ■  •  >  *  (1) 

i=l 

where  Wij  is  the  connection  weight  between  input  i  and  class 
j.  The  activation  value  is  a  measure  of  the  membership  of  the 
particular  input  feature  vector  to  class  j.  The  higher  the  value 
Pj  is,  the  better  the  input  vector  matches  class  j.  The  maximum 
value  pr  is  selected  from  all  (j  :=  1,  •  - ,  A;)  to  find  the  best 
class  match.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  balance  the  contribution 
to  the  activation  value  from  all  feature  components,  the  input 
feature  values  applied  to  the  ART2  system  are  scaled  between 
zero  and  one  [30].  This  normalization  will  allow  detection  of 
similar  feature  patterns  even  when  the  magnitudes  of  the  input 
feature  components  are  very  different. 

The  learning  stage  of  the  ART2  system  can  influence  the 
weights  of  the  selected  class  or  the  complete  ART2  network 
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Structure  by  adding  a  new  class.  An  additional  parameter,  the 
vigilance,  is  used  to  determine  the  type  of  learning  [26].  The 
vigilance  parameter  pvig  is  a  threshold  value  that  is  compared 
to  the  maximum  activation  value  Pr-  If  Pr  is  larger  than  pvig 
then  the  input  vector  is  considered  to  belong  to  class  r.  The 
adaptation  of  the  weights  connected  with  class  r  is  performed 
as  follows: 

wlf'"  =  +  rj{xi  -  «;?“),  for  z  =  1,  •  •  • ,  n  (2) 

where  ry  is  a  learning  rate.  The  adaptation  of  the  class  r  weights 
(2),  aims  at  maximization  of  the  pr  value  for  the  particular 
input  vector.  In  an  iterative  manner  the  weights  are  adjusted 
so  that  the  activation  values  produced  for  similar  input  vectors 
will  be  maximum  only  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong  and 
these  maximum  activation  values  will  be  higher  than  ;?vig* 

If  the  maximum  activation  value  pr  is  smaller  than  pvig.  it  is 
an  indication  that  a  novelty  has  appeared  and  a  new  class  will 
be  added  to  the  ART2  structure.  The  new  weights  connecting 
the  input  with  the  new  class  (fc  +  1)  are  initialized  with  the 
scaled  input  feature  values  of  this  novelty.  In  such  a  way,  the 
activation  value  pk-{-i  will  be  maximum  {pr  =  Pk-\-i)  higher 
than  pvig  when  computed  for  this  novelty  in  further  training 
iterations.  The  value  of  the  vigilance  parameter  pvig  determines 
the  resolution  of  ART2.  It  can  be  chosen  in  the  range  between 
zero  and  one.  In  the  case  that  pvig  is  relatively  small,  only 
very  different  input  feature  vectors  will  be  distinguished  and 
separated  in  different  classes.  If  pvig  is  relatively  large,  the 
input  feature  vectors  that  are  more  similar  will  be  separated 
into  different  classes.  The  value  of  Pvig  is  selected  differently 
depending  on  the  particular  application. 

III.  ART2LDA  CLASSIFIER 

Despite  the  good  performance  of  ART2  for  efficient  clus¬ 
tering  and  detection  of  novelties,  the  fast  learning  approach 
can  cause  problems  associated  with  the  generalization  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  system  and  the  correct  classification  of  unknown 
cases.  Supervised  classifiers  such  as  linear  discriminants  or 
backpropagation  neural  network  classifiers  can  have  better 
generalization  capability  than  ART2,  because  they  are  trained 
by  averaging  over  similar  event  occurrences.  However,  the 
learning  process  in  these  traditional  learning  algorithms  tends 
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to  erase  the  memory  of  previous  expert  knowledge  when  a  new 
type  of  expertise  is  being  learned.  Therefore,  these  classifiers 
do  not  have  as  good  an  ability  to  correctly  classify  rare  events 
as  ART2  [28],  [29]. 

In  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  generalization  of  a 
classifier,  we  propose  to  design  a  hybrid  classifier  that  com¬ 
bines  the  unsupervised  ART2  network  and  a  supervised  LDA 
classifier.  This  hybrid  classifier  (ART2LDA)  utilizes  the  good 
resolution  capability  of  ART2  and  the  good  generalization 
capability  of  LDA.  The  ART2  first  analyzes  the  similarity  of 
the  sample  population  and  identifies  a  subpopulation  that  may 
be  separated  from  the  main  population.  This  will  improve  the 
performance  of  the  second-stage  LDA  if  the  subpopulation 
causes  the  sample  population  to  deviate  from  multivariate 
normal  distributions  for  which  LDA  is  an  optimal  classifier. 
Therefore,  the  ART2  serves  as  a  screening  tool  to  improve 
the  homogeneity  of  the  sample  distributions  by  classifying 
outlying  samples  into  separate  classes. 

The  ART2LDA  hybrid  classifier  can  be  described  as 

Val  =  gif2{x))fi{x)  +  1  -  g{f2{x))  (3) 

where  x  is  the  input  vector,  /i(-)  is  the  LDA  classifier,  /2(-)  is 
the  ART2  classifier,  and  ^(•)  is  a  binary  membership  function, 
which  labels  the  classes  identified  by  ART2  to  be  one  of  the 
two  types:  malignant  class  or  mixed  class.  A  particular  class 
is  defined  as  malignant  if  it  contains  only  malignant  members. 
It  is  defined  as  mixed  if  it  contains  both  malignant  and  benign 
members.  The  membership  function  is  defined  as  follows: 

0,  if  c  is  a  malignant  class 
1,  if  c  is  a  mixed  class. 

The  type  of  a  given  class  is  determined  based  on  ART2 
classification  of  the  training  data  set. 

The  structure  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  ART2  classifies  the  input  sample  x  into  either  a  malignant 
or  a  mixed  class.  Depending  on  the  class  type  the  function 
g{-)  determines  whether  the  LDA  classifier  will  be  used. 
If  X  is  classified  into  a  mixed  class,  the  final  classification 
will  be  obtained  based  on  the  LDA  classifier.  However,  if 
X  is  classified  by  ART2  into  a  malignant  class,  then  the 
mass  will  be  considered  malignant,  without  using  the  LDA 
classifier.  Therefore,  in  the  ART2LDA  structure,  the  ART2 
is  used  both  as  a  classifier  and  a  supervisor.  This  can  be 
seen  in  (3).  The  first  term  in  (3),  5(/2(^))/i(^)>  is  the  LDA 
classifier  multiplied  by  the  ART2  control  part  g{f2{x)).  The 
second  term  in  (3),  (1  —  g{f2{^))),  gives  the  classification 
result  of  the  ART2  stage.  If  f2{x)  is  a  malignant  class,  then 
g{f2{x))  =  0,  the  LDA  stage  is  eliminated,  and  the  classifier 
output  ual  is  equal  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  if  /2(^)  is  a 
mixed  class,  then  g{f2{^))  =  ART2  term  is  eliminated, 
and  the  final  classification  is  determined  by  the  LDA  classifier 
{val  =  fiix)). 

IV.  Methods 

A.  Data  Set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  se¬ 
lected  from  the  files  of  patients  who  had  undergone  biopsies 
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Fig.  2.  Structure  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier. 

at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  criterion  for  inclusion 
of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set  was  that  the  mammogram 
contained  a  biopsy-proven  mass.  The  data  set  contained  348 
mammograms  with  a  mixture  of  benign  (n  =  169)  and 
malignant  (n  =  179)  masses.  On  each  mammogram,  a  region 
of  interest  (ROI)  containing  the  mass  was  identified  by  a 
radiologist  experienced  in  breast  imaging.  The  visibility  of 
the  masses  was  rated  by  the  radiologist  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10, 
where  the  rating  of  1  corresponds  to  the  most  visible  category. 
The  distributions  of  the  visibility  rating  for  both  the  malignant 
and  benign  masses  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  visibility  ranged 
from  subtle  to  obvious  for  both  types  of  masses.  It  can  be 
observed  that  the  benign  masses  tend  to  be  more  obvious  than 
the  malignant  ones.  Additionally  the  likelihood  of  malignancy 
for  each  mass  was  estimated  based  on  its  mammographic 
appearance.  The  radiologist  rated  the  likelihood  of  malignancy 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  where  1  indicated  a  mass  with  the  most 
benign  appearance.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  rating 
of  the  masses  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  data  set  can  be  considered  as  representative  of  the 
patient  population  that  is  sent  for  biopsy  under  current  clinical 
criteria.  Some  characteristics  of  many  malignant  and  benign 
masses  can  be  visually  distinguished  by  radiologists.  However, 
there  is  also  a  nonnegligible  fraction  of  malignant  masses  that 
are  very  similar  to  benign  masses  (the  low  malignancy  rating 
region  in  Fig.  4).  The  estimated  likelihood  of  malignancy  of 
malignant  and  benign  masses  that  are  sent  for  biopsy  basically 
overlaps  over  the  entire  range.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  in  order  not  to  miss  malignant  masses  radiologists  must 
recommend  biopsy  for  even  very  low  suspicion  lesions. 

Three  hundred  and  five  of  the  mammograms  were  digitized 
with  a  LUMISYS  DIS-1000  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  resolution 
of  100  ^m  X  100  /jim  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer 
was  calibrated  so  that  gray  level  values  were  linearly  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the 
range  of  0.1  to  2.8  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of  —0.001  OD/pixel 
value.  Outside  this  range,  the  slope  of  the  calibration  curve 
decreased  gradually.  The  OD  range  of  the  digitizer  was  0 
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Fig.  3.  The  distribution  of  the  visibility  ranking  of  the  masses  in  the  dataset. 
The  ranking  was  performed  by  an  experienced  breast  radiologist  (1:  very 
obvious,  10:  very  subtle). 


Malignancy  Ranking 


Fig.  4.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  in  the 
dataset.  The  ranking  was  performed  by  an  experienced  breast  radiologist  (1: 
very  likely  benign,  10:  very  likely  malignant). 

to  3.5.  The  remaining  43  mammograms  were  digitized  with 
a  LUMISCAN  85  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  resolution  of  50 
)um  X  50  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was 
calibrated  so  that  gray  level  Values  were  linearly  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  OD  within  the  range  of  0  to  4  OD  units, 
with  a  slope  of  —0.001  OD/pixel  value.  In  order  to  process  the 
mammograms  digitized  with  these  two  different  digitizers,  the 
images  digitized  with  LUMISCAN  85  digitizer  were  averaged 
with  a  2  X  2  box  filter  and  subsampled  by  a  factor  of  two, 
resulting  in  100  ^m  images. 

In  order  to  validate  the  prediction  abilities  of  the  classifier, 
the  data  set  was  partitioned  randomly  into  training  and  test 
subsets  on  a  3:1  ratio,  under  the  constraints  that  both  the 
malignant  and  the  benign  samples  were  split  with  the  3:1  ratio 
and  that  the  images  from  the  same  patient  were  grouped  into 
the  same  (training  or  test)  subset.  These  constraints  caused 


the  subsets  to  deviate  from  an  exact  3:1  ratio.  The  data  set 
was  repartitioned  randomly  ten  times.  On  average,  73%  of  the 
samples  were  grouped  into  the  training  set  and  27%  into  the 
test  set.  The  training  and  test  results  from  the  ten  partitions 
were  averaged  to  reduce  their  variability. 


B.  Feature  Extraction 

A  rectangular  ROI  was  defined  to  include  the  radiologist- 
identified  mass  with  an  additional  surrounding  breast  tissue 
region  of  at  least  40  pixels  wide  from  any  point  of  the  mass 
border.  A  fully  automated  method  was  then  used  for  segmen¬ 
tation  of  the  mass  from  the  breast  tissue  background  within 
the  ROI.  The  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (REST)  was 
previously  developed  [12]  to  map  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding 
the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (a  rectangular  region).  In  the 
transformed  image,  the  border  of  mass  appears  approximately 
as  a  horizontal  edge  and  spiculations  appear  approximately 
as  vertical  lines.  The  transformation  of  the  radially  oriented 
textures  surrounding  the  mass  margin  to  a  more  uniform 
orientation  facilitates  the  extraction  of  texture  features. 

The  texture  features  used  in  this  study  were  calculated  from 
spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD)  matrices  [10]-[12], 
[31],  and  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  matrices  [32]  computed 
from  the  REST  images.  The  (z,  j)th  element  of  the  SOLD 
matrix  is  the  joint  probability  that  gray  levels  i  and  j  occur  in 
a  direction  at  a  distance  of  9  pixels  apart  in  an  image.  Eased 
on  our  previous  studies  [10],  a  bit  depth  of  eight  was  used  in 
the  SOLD  matrix  construction,  i.e.,  the  four  least  significant 
bits  of  the  12-bit  pixel  values  were  discarded.  Thirteen  texture 
measures,  including  correlation,  energy,  difference  entropy,  in¬ 
verse  difference  moment,  entropy,  sum  average,  sum  entropy, 
inertia,  sum  variance,  difference  average,  difference  variance, 
and  two  types  of  information  measure  of  correlation  were  used. 
These  measures  were  extracted  from  each  SOLD  matrix  at 
ten  different  pixel  pair  distances  {d  —  1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 
and  20)  and  in  four  directions  (0°,  45°,  90°,  and  135°). 
Therefore,  a  total  of  520  SOLD  features  were  calculated 
for  each  image.  The  definitions  of  the  texture  measures  are 
given  in  the  literature  [10]-[12],  [31].  These  features  contain 
information  about  image  characteristics  such  as  homogeneity, 
contrast,  and  the  complexity  of  the  image. 

RLS  texture  features  were  extracted  from  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  gradient  magnitude  images,  which  were  obtained 
by  filtering  the  REST  image  with  horizontally  or  vertically 
oriented  Sobel  filters  and  computing  the  absolute  gradient 
value  of  the  filtered  image.  A  gray  level  run  is  a  set  of 
consecutive,  collinear  pixels  in  a  given  direction  which  have 
the  same  gray  level  value.  The  run  length  is  the  number  of 
pixels  in  a  run  [32].  The  RLS  matrix  describes  the  run  length 
statistics  for  each  gray  level  in  the  image.  The  element 

of  the  RLS  matrix  is  the  number  of  times  that  the  gray  level  i 
in  the  image  possesses  a  run  length  of  j  in  a  given  direction. 
In  our  previous  study,  it  was  found  experimentally  that  a  bit 
depth  of  five  in  the  RLS  matrix  computation  could  provide 
good  texture  characteristics  [12]. 

Five  texture  measures,  namely,  short  run  emphasis,  long  run 
emphasis,  gray  level  nonuniformity,  run  length  nonuniformity. 
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and  run  percentage  were  extracted  from  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  gradient  images  in  two  directions,  0  and  0  = 
90°.  Therefore,  a  total  of  20  RLS  features  were  calculated  for 
each  ROL  The  formal  definition  of  the  RLS  feature  measures 
can  be  found  in  [32]. 

A  total  of  540  features  (520  SOLD  and  20  RLS)  were 
therefore  extracted  from  each  ROL 

C.  Feature  Selection 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  features  and  to  obtain 
the  best  feature  set  to  design  a  good  classifier,  feature  selection 
with  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  [33]  was  applied. 
At  each  step  of  the  stepwise  selection  procedure  one  feature 
is  entered  or  removed  from  the  feature  pool  by  analyzing 
its  effect  on  the  selection  criterion.  In  this  study,  the  Wilks’ 
lambda  (the  ratio  of  within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the  total 
sum  of  squares  [34])  was  used  as  a  selection  criterion.  The 
optimization  procedure  used  a  threshold  Fin  for  feature  entry 
and  a  threshold  Fout  for  feature  removal.  On  a  feature  entry 
step,  the  features  not  yet  selected  are  entered  into  the  selected 
feature  pool  one  at  a  time,  the  significance  of  the  change  in  the 
Wilks’  lambda  caused  by  this  feature  is  estimated  based  on  F 
statistics.  The  feature  with  the  highest  significance  is  entered 
into  the  feature  pool  if  its  significance  is  higher  than  Fin-  On 
a  feature  removal  step,  the  features  which  have  already  been 
selected  are  analyzed  one  at  a  time  from  the  selected  feature 
pool  and  the  significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’  lambda 
is  estimated.  The  feature  with  the  least  significance  is  removed 
from  the  selected  feature  pool  if  the  significance  is  less  than 
Fout-  Since  the  appropriate  values  of  Fin  and  Fout  are  not 
known  a  priori,  we  examined  a  range  of  Fjn  and  Fout  values 
and  chose  the  appropriate  thresholds  in  such  a  way  that  a 
minimum  number  of  features  were  selected  to  achieve  a  high 
accuracy  of  classification  by  LDA  for  the  training  sets.  More 
details  about  the  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis  and  its 
application  to  CAD  can  be  found  in  [10]-[12]. 

D.  Performance  Analysis 

To  evaluate  the  classifier  performance,  the  training  and 
test  discriminant  scores  were  analyzed  using  receiver  operat¬ 
ing  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology  [35],  The  discriminant 
scores  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  were  used  as 
decision  variables  in  the  LABROCl  program  [36],  which 
fit  a  binormal  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood 
estimation.  The  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the 
area  under  the  ROC  curve,  For  the  ART2LDA  classifier, 
the  discriminant  scores  of  all  case  samples  classified  in  the  two 
stages  are  combined.  All  masses  classified  into  the  malignant 
group  by  the  ART2  stage  were  assigned  a  constant  positive 
discriminant  score  higher  than  or  equal  to  the  most  malignant 
discriminant  score  obtained  from  the  LDA  stage  . 

The  performance  of  ART2LDA  was  also  assessed  by  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  partial  area  index  (A^P*^^)  and  compared  with 
the  corresponding  performance  index  of  the  LDA  and  BPN 
classifiers.  The  partial  area  index  (A^^'^^)  is  defined  as  the  area 
that  lies  under  the  ROC  curve  but  above  a  sensitivity  threshold 
of  0.9  (TPFo  =  0.9)  normalized  to  the  total  area  above  TPFq, 


TABLE  I 

Number  of  Selected  Features  for  the  Ten  Data  Groups 
WITH  THE  Corresponding  Fin  and  Fqut  Parameters 


Data  Group 
No. 

1 

Number  of 
selected 
features 

Fi„ 

Fo„i 

1 

12 

1.8 

1.6 

2 

15 

2.4 

2.2 

3 

13 

2,4 

2.2 

4 

18 

2.4 

2.2 

5 

14 

2.4 

2.2 

6 

14 

2.1 

1.8 

7 

13 

2.4 

2.2 

8 

18 

1.8 

1.6 

9 

14 

2.4 

2.2 

10 

14 

2.4 

2.2 

(1-TPFo).  The  partial  indicates  the  performance  of  the 

classifier  in  the  high-sensitivity  (low  false  negative)  region 
which  is  most  important  for  clinical  cancer  detection  task.  In 
addition,  the  performance  of  the  LDA  stage  of  the  ART2LDA 
classifier  was  evaluated  by  the  estimation  of  the  area  under 
the  ROC  curve,  denoted  as  Az  (LDA),  for  the  case  samples 
passed  onto  the  LDA  classifier. 

V.  Results 

In  this  section  the  ART2LDA  classification  results  for 
malignant  and  benign  masses  will  be  presented  and  compared 
with  those  of  the  LDA  or  BPN  classifiers.  The  important 
point  in  this  study  is  the  fact  that  the  test  subset  is  truly 
independent  of  the  training  subset.  Only  the  training  subset 
is  used  for  feature  selection  and  classifier  training,  and  only 
the  test  subset  is  used  for  classifier  validation.  In  order  to 
validate  the  prediction  abilities  of  the  classifier,  ten  different 
partitions  of  the  training  and  test  sets  were  used.  A  different 
ART2LDA  classifier  was  trained  using  each  training  set  and 
the  corresponding  set  of  selected  features.  The  classification 
result  was  estimated  as  the  average  performance  for  the  ten 
partitions. 

For  a  given  partition  of  training  and  test  sets,  feature 
selection  was  performed  based  on  the  training  set  alone.  The 
feature  selection  results  for  the  ten  different  training  groups  are 
shown  in  Table  I.  The  average  number  of  selected  features  was 
14.  An  average  of  two  RLS  features  and  twelve  SOLD  features 
were  selected  for  each  of  the  training  sets  which  represented 
10%  of  all  RLS  features  and  2.3%  of  all  SOLD  features, 
respectively.  Both  types  of  features  (RLS  and  SOLD)  are 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  good  classification.  The  most  often 
selected  RLS  features  for  the  ten  training  sets  were:  horizontal 
short  run  emphasis  (four  times),  horizontal  long  run  emphasis 
(six  times),  vertical  run  length  nonuniformity  (three  times), 
horizontal  run  length  nonuniformity  (three  times).  The  most 
often  selected  SOLD  texture  measures  for  the  ten  training  sets 
were:  inverse  difference  moment  (eight  times),  information 
measure  of  correlations  one  and  two  (19  times),  difference 
average  (nine  times),  and  correlation  (ten  times).  For  a  given 
texture  measure,  features  at  different  angles  or  distances  may 
be  selected,  but  these  features  are  usually  highly  correlated  so 
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Fig.  5.  ART2LDA  and  LDA  classification  results  for  training  and  test  sets 
from  data  group  three  as  a  function  of  the  generated  number  of  classes. 
Additionally  the  results  for  the  LDA  stage  from  the  ART2LDA  classifier 
are  plotted. 

that  they  can  be  considered  to  be  similar  and  counted  together 
as  described  above. 

A.  ART2LDA  Classification  Results 

For  the  ART2LDA  classifier,  the  number  of  selected  features 
determines  the  dimensionality  of  the  input  vector  of  the  ART2 
classifier  and  the  dimensionality  of  the  LDA  classifier.  By 
applying  different  values  for  the  vigilance  parameter,  ART2 
classifiers  with  different  number  of  classes  were  obtained.  In 
this  study,  the  vigilance  parameter  pvig  was  varied  from  0.9 
to  0.99,  resulting  in  a  range  of  10  to  240  classes.  The  overall 
performance  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier  was  evaluated  for 
different  numbers  of  ART2  classes  because  different  subset 
of  the  samples  were  separated  and  classified  by  ART2  when 
Pvig  was  varied.  In  Fig.  5,  the  classification  results  for  the 
ART2LDA  are  compared  to  the  results  from  LDA  alone  for 
the  training  and  test  set  partition  three.  The  classification 
accuracy,  Az^  was  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  number  of 
ART2  classes.  For  this  training  and  test  set  partition,  when 
the  number  of  classes  was  between  20  and  60,  the  ART2LDA 
classifier  improved  the  classification  accuracy  for  the  test  set 
in  comparison  to  LDA.  As  the  number  of  classes  increased  to 
greater  than  60,  the  Az  value  increased  for  the  training  data 
set,  but  decreased  for  the  test  data  set  and  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  LDA  alone.  The  two  solid  lines  in  Fig.  5  show  the  Az 
values  for  the  LDA  stage  in  the  ART2LDA  classifier  for  both 
the  training  and  test  sets.  It  can  be  observed  that  the  test  Az 
for  the  LDA  stage  is  higher  than  the  Az  for  the  LDA  classifier 
alone,  but  not  as  high  as  Az  obtained  by  ART2LDA  when  the 
number  of  classes  is  small. 

In  Fig.  6  the  classification  results  of  LDA  and  ART2LDA 
for  the  partition  one  training  and  test  sets  are  shown.  In  this 
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Fig.  6.  ART2LDA  and  LDA  classification  results  for  training  and  test  sets 
from  data  group  one  as  a  function  of  the  generated  number  of  classes. 
Additionally  the  results  for  the  LDA  stage  from  the  ART2LDA  classifier 
are  plotted. 

case  it  appeared  that  in  the  test  set  there  were  two  large 
malignant  outliers  which  degraded  the  LDA  performance. 
Only  15  classes  at  the  ART2  stage  in  the  ART2LDA  was 
enough  to  cluster  the  outliers  into  a  separate  malignant  class 
and  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  LDA  stage  and  the 
overall  result.  The  rest  of  the  outliers  required  more  ART2 
classes  before  they  were  clustered  into  separate  classes  and 
correctly  classified  as  malignant.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
similar  behavior  of  the  classifiers  for  partitions  three  and  one 
in  the  range  of  40  to  70  classes  as  seen  in  Figs.  5  and  6. 
When  the  number  of  classes  was  less  than  70,  the  test  Az  for 
the  LDA  stage  (A;j(LDA))  was  higher  than  the  LDA  alone,  but 
not  as  high  as  the  Az  for  ART2LDA  with  less  than  30  classes 
(Fig.  6).  The  best  Az  values  for  the  test  data  sets  of  the  ten 
training  and  test  partitions  are  presented  in  Table  II  and  Fig.  7. 
The  ART2LDA  classifier  achieved  higher  Az  values  than  the 
LDA  alone  in  nine  of  the  ten  partitions.  The  average  Az  is 
0.81  for  ART2LDA  and  0.78  for  LDA  alone.  The  standard 
deviations  of  the  Az  values  for  the  ten  groups  range  from 
0.03  to  0.05  for  the  ART2LDA  classifier  and  from  0.04  to 
0.05  for  the  LDA  classifier. 

The  performance  of  ART2LDA  was  also  assessed  by  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  partial  area  under  the  ROC  curve  A^z'^^  at  a 
TPF  higher  than  0.9.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  III 
and  Fig.  7.  In  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  7,  the  A^'^^  values  of  the 
test  set  for  the  corresponding  ten  partitions  of  training  and  test 
sets  are  presented.  The  average  test  value  is  0.34  for  the 
ART2LDA  and  0.27  for  LDA.  For  nine  of  the  ten  partitions, 
the  A^z'^^  value  was  improved  at  the  high-sensitivity  operating 
region  (TPF  >  0.9)  of  the  ROC  curve. 

The  classifier  performance  was  also  evaluated  when  the 
ART2LDA  classifiers  were  designed  using  a  fixed  number 
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TABLE  II 

CLASSiFffiRS  Performance  for  the  Ten  Test  Sets.  The  Az 
Values  Represent  the  Total  Area  Under  ROC  Curve 


123456789  10 


Data  Group  Number 

Fig.  7,  Average  Az  classification  results  for  the  10  test  sets.  The  top  graphs 
represent  the  ART2LDA  and  LDA  Az  values  for  the  total  area  under  the 
ROC  curve.  The  bottom  graphs  represent  the  ART2LDA,  ART2LDA(1)  and 
LDA  Az  values  for  the  partial  area  of  the  ROC  curve  above  the  true  positive 
fraction  of  0.9. 


TABLE  III 

CLASSiFffiRS  Results  for  the  Ten  Test  Sets.  The  Az 
Values  Represent  the  Partial  Area  of  the  ROC  Curve 
Above  the  True  Positive  Fraction  of  0.9  (Al  ' 


Datu  Group 
No. 

LDA 

ART2LDA 

HPN 

ART2U7A(I) 

1 

0.14 

0.23 

0.31 

0.26 

2 

0.17 

0.21 

0.28 

0.27 

3 

0.19 

0.32 

0.27 

0.32 

4 

0.19 

0.21 

0.19 

0.21 

5 

0.24 

0.26 

0.32 

0.24 

6 

0.27'“ 

0.38 

0.27 

0.44 

7 

0.32 

0.31 

0.38 

‘  0.30 

8 

0.32 

0.34 

0.25 

0.38 

9 

0.40 

0.49 

0.40 

0.49 _ 

10 

0.44 

0.60 

0.38 

0.60 

Mean 

6.27 

0.34 

0.31 

0.3.5 

of  ART2  classes.  The  and  results,  averaged  over 

the  ten  test  partitions,  are  presented  in  Table  IV.  The  average 
Az  with  the  ART2LDA  classifier,  compared  to  that  of  LDA 
alone,  was  again  improved  between  15  and  40  classes.  The 
maximum  average  Az  of  0.80  was  achieved  between  20  and 
40  classes.  The  average  results  are  improved  for  all 


TABLE  IV 

Average  Az  and  Average  Ay  '^^  Classihcation  Results  for  the  Ten  Test 
Sets.  Classifiers  Were  Designed  Using  a  Fixed  Number  of  ART2  Classes 


LDA 

ART2LDA 

No.  of  classc.s 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

A.  ' 

0.78 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.78 

0.77 

aM 

6.27 

0.30 

0.31 

0.33 

0.33 

0.31 

0.31 

ART2LDA  classifiers  presented  in  Table  IV.  The  maximum 
average  value  is  0.33  and  it  remains  constant  between 

30  and  40  classes. 

An  alternative  way  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  a  classi¬ 
fier  is  its  classification  accuracy  when  a  decision  threshold  for 
malignancy  is  selected  based  on  the  training  set.  For  instance, 
a  decision  threshold  may  be  selected  such  that  all  positive 
samples  from  the  training  set  are  classified  correctly  i.e.,  at  a 
sensitivity  of  100%.  The  ART2LDA  with  this  decision  thresh¬ 
old  is  referred  to  as  ART2LDA(1).  For  a  given  training  and 
test  partitioning,  ART2LDA  classifiers  with  different  number 
of  classes  in  the  ART2  stage  were  obtained  (Figs.  5  and  6).  For 
each  of  these  models  the  decision  threshold  for  a  sensitivity  of 
100%  was  selected  from  the  training  set  and  the  corresponding 
ART2LDA(1)  classifier  was  obtained.  Then  the  ART2LDA(1) 
classifier  (with  a  specific  number  of  classes  in  the  ART2  stage) 
that  correctly  classified  the  maximum  number  of  malignant 
masses  in  the  test  set  is  selected.  By  using  all  samples  of 
the  test  set,  the  Az  value  is  calculated  for  the  corresponding 
ART2LDA  model.  The  Az  values  for  the  ART2LDA(1)  classi¬ 
fiers  for  the  test  sets  of  the  ten  data  partitionings  are  shown  in 
Tables  II  and  III.  For  five  of  the  partitions  the  overall  Az  value 
for  ART2LDA(1)  is  higher  than  that  of  LDA  alone  (Table  II). 
The  average  Az  value  was  0.79.  The  partial  areas  above  the 
TP  fraction  of  0.9,  for  the  ten  test  data  sets  obtained 

by  the  ART2LDA(1)  classifier  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
ART2LDA(1)  achieved  the  highest  average  value  of 

0.35  compared  to  ART2LDA  and  LDA  (Table  III). 

B.  BPN  Classification  Results 

A  multilayer  perceptron  back-propagation  neural  network 
with  a  single  hidden  layer  and  a  single  output  node  was  used 
for  comparison  with  the  ART2LDA  classifier.  The  number 
of  selected  features  determined  the  number  of  input  nodes  to 
the  BPN.  The  same  ten  training/test  set  partitions  (as  in  the 
case  of  ART2LDA)  were  used  for  the  training  and  validation 
of  the  BPN  classifiers.  BPN’s  with  their  number  of  hidden 
nodes  ranging  from  two  to  ten  were  evaluated  to  obtain  the 
best  architecture.  Back-propagation  training  was  used.  Each 
of  the  BPN’s  was  trained  for  up  to  18000  training  epochs. 
At  every  1000  epochs  the  neural  network  weights  were  saved 
and  the  classification  result  for  the  corresponding  test  set  was 
evaluated.  This  design  procedure  was  repeated  for  each  of  the 
ten  training/test  groups.  For  each  group,  the  best  test  result 
among  all  the  BPN  architectures  (different  number  of  hidden 
nodes)  and  all  the  training  epochs  examined  was  selected. 
The  average  test  Az  over  the  ten  groups  for  the  BPN  was 
0.80,  compared  to  0.81  for  ART2LDA  (Table  II).  The  standard 
deviations  of  the  Az  values  for  the  ten  groups  range  from  0.04 
to  0.05  for  the  BPN.  The  average  partial  for  the  BPN 
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was  0.31,  compared  to  0.34  for  ART2LDA  (Table  III).  The 
and  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier  were  higher  than 

those  of  the  BPN  in  six  of  the  ten  training/test  groups. 

VI.  Discussion 

In  the  present  study,  a  new  classifier  (ART2LDA)  was 
designed  and  applied  to  the  classification  of  malignant  and 
benign  masses.  The  results  indicated  that  the  ART2LDA 
classifier  had  better  generalizability  than  an  LDA  classifier 
alone.  The  ART2  classifier  grouped  the  case  samples  that  were 
different  from  the  main  population  into  separate  classes.  The 
minimum  number  of  classes  needed  to  start  the  clustering  of 
outliers  into  separate  classes  depended  on  how  different  the 
outliers  were  from  the  rest  of  the  sample  population.  For  the 
ten  different  partitions  of  training  and  test  sets  used  in  this 
study,  the  minimum  number  varied  between  13  and  15  classes. 
When  the  number  of  ART2  classes  was  less  than  this  minimum 
number  of  classes,  the  ART2  classifier  generated  only  mixed 
malignant-benign  classes  and  all  samples  were  transferred  to 
the  LDA  stage.  In  that  case,  the  ART2LDA  was  equivalent 
to  the  LDA  classifier  alone.  When  a  higher  number  of  classes 
were  generated,  an  increased  number  of  cases  that  might  be 
considered  outliers  of  the  general  data  population  was  removed 
(clustered  in  separate  classes).  For  the  ten  training  sets  used 
in  this  study,  the  malignant  outliers  were  gradually  removed 
when  the  number  of  classes  increased.  The  training  accuracy 
increased  when  the  number  of  classes  increased  and  Az  could 
reach  the  value  of  1.0.  However,  a  large  number  of  ART2 
classes  led  to  overfitting  the  training  sample  set  and  poor 
generalization  in  the  test  set.  The  classification  accuracy  of 
ART2  for  the  test  set  tended  to  decrease  when  the  number  of 
classes  was  greater  than  about  70.  The  large  number  of  classes 
also  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  generalizability  of  the  second- 
stage  LDA;  the  training  of  LDA  with  a  small  number  of 
samples  would  again  result  in  overfitting  the  training  set,  and 
poor  generalizability  in  the  test  set.  This  effect  was  observed 
when  more  than  60  or  70  classes  were  generated  by  ART2 
(see  Figs.  5  and  6). 

The  classification  accuracy  of  ART2LDA  increased  initially 
with  an  increased  number  of  classes  and  then  decreased 
after  reaching  a  maximum.  The  correct  classification  of  the 
outliers  by  the  ART2  in  combination  with  an  improvement 
in  the  classification  by  the  LDA  resulted  in  the  increased 
accuracy.  When  the  number  of  ART2  classes  was  further 
increased,  the  effects  of  overfitting  by  the  ART2  and  the  LDA 
became  dominant  and  the  prediction  ability  of  the  ART2LDA 
decreased.  In  some  cases  the  second-stage  LDA  prediction 
was  much  worse  than  the  ART2.  In  other  cases  the  ART2 
could  not  generalize  well.  The  generation  of  a  high  number  of 
classes  is  therefore  impractical  and  unnecessary  both  from  a 
computational  and  a  methodological  point  of  view. 

For  the  optimal  number  of  classes  (usually  less  than  50  for 
the  data  sets  used)  the  Az  value  for  the  second-stage  LDA  in 
the  ART2LDA  was  better  than  an  LDA  classifier  alone,  but  it 
was  not  as  good  as  the  overall  Az  from  the  ART2LDA.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ART2  was  a  useful  classifier  for  improvement 
of  the  second-stage  classification. 
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When  the  partial  area  of  the  ROC  curve  above  the  true  posi¬ 
tive  fraction  (TPF)  of  0.9  was  considered  as  a  measure 

of  classification  accuracy,  the  advantage  of  ART2LDA  over 
LDA  alone  became  even  more  evident.  By  removing  and  cor¬ 
rectly  classifying  the  outliers,  the  accuracy  of  the  classification 
was  increased  at  the  high  sensitivity  end  of  the  curve. 

The  classifier  performance  was  evaluated  when  the 
ART2LDA  classifiers  were  designed  using  a  fixed  number 
of  ART2  classes.  The  results  showed  improved  performance 
of  the  ART2LDA  in  a  range  between  20  and  40  ART2 
classes.  Both  the  average  Az  and  the  average  reached 
a  maximum  within  this  region,  and  the  maximum  average  Az 
and  the  average  A^'^^  values  remained  unchanged  between  30 
and  40  classes.  These  results  indicated  that  the  performance 
of  a  hybrid  ART2LDA  classifer  was  robust  and  stable  and 
could  be  potentially  useful  in  real  clinical  applications. 

We  have  performed  statistical  tests  with  the  CLABROC 
program  to  estimate  the  significance  in  the  differences  between 
the  Az  values  from  the  ART2LDA,  the  LDA  alone,  and  the 
BPN,  as  well  as  in  the  differences  in  the  partial  from  the 
three  classifiers.  The  statistical  tests  were  performed  for  each 
individual  data  set  partition  because  the  correlation  among  the 
data  sets  from  the  different  partitions  precludes  the  use  of 
student’s  paired  t  test  with  the  ten  partitions.  We  found  that  the 
differences  in  both  cases  did  not  reach  statistical  significance 
because  of  the  small  number  of  test  samples  and  thus  the  large 
standard  deviation  in  the  Az  values.  However,  the  consistent 
improvements  in  Az  and  by  the  ART2LDA  (9  out  of 
10  data  set  partitions  in  both  cases  for  LDA  and  six  out  of 
ten  data  set  partitions  in  both  cases  for  BPN)  suggest  that  the 
improvement  was  not  by  chance  alone,  and  that  the  accuracy 
of  a  classification  task  could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  an 
ART2  network.  In  addition,  one  advantage  of  the  ART2LDA 
is  that  the  training  process  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  the 
BPN,  especially  when  there  is  a  subset  of  outlying  samples.  In 
such  a  case,  the  BPN  will  require  a  large  number  of  training 
epochs  to  minimize  the  error  function, 

ART2LDA  can  be  trained  to  classify  the  sample  cases  into 
more  than  two  classes,  such  as  a  class  of  normal  tissue  regions 
in  addition  to  malignant  and  benign  masses.  There  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  training  and  a  larger  training 
sample  size  will  be  desired,  but  these  requirements  will  be 
comparable  for  the  different  classifiers.  In  a  clinical  situation, 
if  the  classification  task  is  performed  on  all  computer-detected 
lesions,  the  classifier  has  to  distinguish  the  falsely  detected 
normal  tissue  from  malignant  or  benign  lesions.  However, 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  classifier  that  can  distinguish  only 
malignant  and  benign  masses  is  applicable  to  the  scenario 
that  the  radiologist  identifies  a  suspicious  lesion  on  the  mam¬ 
mogram  and  would  like  to  have  a  second  opinion  about  its 
likelihood  of  malignancy  before  making  a  diagnostic  decision. 
Therefore,  the  development  of  a  classifier  that  can  differentiate 
malignant  and  benign  masses  is  the  research  of  interest  for 
many  investigators. 

Similarly,  ART2  can  be  trained  to  discover  and  remove  a 
pure  benign  mass  class.  The  approach  will  be  similar  to  the 
task  of  classifying  and  removing  the  pure  malignant  classes. 
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as  described  in  this  study.  However,  our  approach  of  removing 
the  malignant  classes  will  reduce  the  chance  of  misclassifica- 
tion  of  malignant  masses.  In  breast  cancer  detection,  the  cost 
of  false-negative  (missed  cancer)  is  very  high.  Therefore,  our 
goal  in  classifier  design  is  to  be  conservative.  By  removing 
the  malignant  classes  in  the  first  stage,  any  misclassification 
to  these  classes  will  be  regarded  as  malignant.  The  remaining 
classes  will  be  classified  again  with  the  second- stage  classifier 
so  malignant  masses  will  be  less  likely  to  be  missed. 

The  problem  of  classification  of  malignant  and  benign 
masses  has  been  studied  by  many  investigators.  Rangayyan 
et  al  [15]  used  Mahalanobis  distance  classifer  (a  modification 
of  an  LDA  classifier)  and  the  leave-one-out  method  to  evaluate 
the  classification  of  54  masses.  Fogel  et  al  [16]  compared 
LDA  and  BPN  classifiers  using  the  leave-one-out  method  and 
139  masses  (malignant  and  benign  classification).  Highnam 
et  al  [17]  used  a  morphological  feature  called  a  halo  to 
classify  40  masses  as  malignant  and  benign.  Huo  et  al  [22] 
employed  BPN  and  a  rule-based  classifier  to  classify  95  masses 
using  the  leave-one-out  evaluation  method.  Sahiner  et  al  [12] 
used  an  LDA  classifier  and  the  leave-one-out  method  to 
classify  168  masses.  An  important  difference  between  the 
classifier  designed  in  this  study  and  the  previous  studies  in 
the  CAD  field  is  the  method  of  feature  selection.  In  the 
above  mentioned  studies  [12],  [15]-[17],  [22]  and  several  other 
published  studies  [18]~-[21]  the  features  were  selected  from  the 
entire  data  set  first,  and  then  the  data  set  was  partitioned  into 
training  and  test  sets.  This  meant  that  at  the  feature  selection 
stage  of  the  classifier  design,  the  entire  data  set  was  used  as  a 
training  set.  Depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  features  and 
the  total  number  of  samples  used,  the  test  results  in  these 
studies  might  be  optimistically  biased  [37].  In  our  current 
study,  the  entire  data  set  was  initially  partitioned  into  training 
and  test  sets  and  then  feature  selection  was  performed  only 
on  the  training  set.  This  method  will  result  in  a  pessimistic 
estimate  of  the  classifier  performance  when  the  training  set  is 
small  [37].  However,  it  will  provide  a  more  conservative  but 
realistic  estimation  of  the  classifier  performance  in  the  general 
patient  population.  We  can  expect  that  the  performance  would 
be  improved  if  the  classifier  in  this  study  were  designed  using 
a  large  data  set.  Since  our  main  purpose  in  this  study  was 
to  compare  the  ART2LDA  classifier  with  the  conunonly  used 
LDA  and  BPN,  we  did  not  attempt  to  quantify  how  pessimistic 
our  results  were  in  this  study. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  this  paper  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  approach  that  utilizes  a  two-stage  unsuper- 
vised-supervised  hybrid  classifier.  We  believe  that  the  hybrid 
approach  will  improve  classification  when  the  sample  distribu¬ 
tion  contains  subpopulations  that  may  be  difficult  for  a  single 
classifier  to  classify.  It  will  be  useful  for  similar  classification 
tasks  although  different  classifiers  may  be  used  in  each  stage 
of  the  hybrid  structure. 

VII.  Conclusion 

A  new  classifier  combining  an  unsupervised  ART2  and 
a  supervised  LDA  has  been  designed  and  applied  to  the 
classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses.  A  data  set 


consisting  of  348  films  (179  malignant  and  169  benign) 
was  randomly  partitioned  into  training  and  test  subsets.  Ten 
different  random  partitions  were  generated.  For  each  training 
set,  texture  features  were  extracted  and  feature  selection  was 
performed.  An  average  of  features  were  selected  for  each 
group.  A  hybrid  ART2LDA  classifier,  an  LDA,  and  a  BPN 
were  trained  by  using  each  of  the  ten  training  sets.  The 
value  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the  test  sets,  averaged  over 
the  ten  partitions,  was  higher  for  ART2LDA  {A^  =  0.81) 
compared  to  those  of  the  LDA  alone  {A^  =  0.78)  and  of  the 
BPN  {Az  =  0.80),  A  greater  improvement  was  obtained  when 
the  partial  ROC  area  above  a  true-positive  fraction  of  0.9  was 
considered.  The  average  partial  A^  for  ART2LDA  was  0.34, 
as  compared  to  0.27  for  LDA  and  0.31  for  BPN.  Additionally, 
for  the  ART2LDA  classifiers  that  correctly  classified  the 
maximum  number  of  malignant  masses  in  the  test  sets  with 
decision  threshold  defined  with  the  training  set,  the  average 
partial  Az  was  0.35.  These  results  indicate  that  the  hybrid 
classifier  is  a  promising  approach  for  improving  the  accuracy 
of  classifiers  for  CAD  applications. 
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In  computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD),  a  frequently  used  approach  for  distinguishing  normal  and 
abnormal  cases  is  first  to  extract  potentially  useful  features  for  the  classification  task.  Effective 
features  are  then  selected  from  this  entire  pool  of  available  features.  Finally,  a  classifier  is  designed 
using  the  selected  features.  In  this  study,  we  investigated  the  effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classi¬ 
fication  accuracy  when  classifier  design  involves  stepwise  feature  selection  in  linear  discriminant 
analysis,  which  is  the  most  commonly  used  feature  selection  algorithm  for  linear  classifiers.  The 
feature  selection  and  the  classifier  coefficient  estimation  steps  were  considered  to  be  cascading 
stages  in  the  classifier  design  process.  We  compared  the  performance  of  the  classifier  when  feature 
selection  was  performed  on  the  design  samples  alone  and  on  the  entire  set  of  available  samples, 
which  consisted  of  design  and  test  samples.  The  area  A^  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic 
curve  was  used  as  our  performance  measure.  After  linear  classifier  coefficient  estimation  using  the 
design  samples,  we  studied  the  hold-out  and  resubstitution  performance  estimates.  The  two  classes 
were  assumed  to  have  multidimensional  Gaussian  distributions,  with  a  large  number  of  features 
available  for  feature  selection.  We  investigated  the  dependence  of  feature  selection  performance  on 
the  covariance  matrices  and  means  for  the  two  classes,  and  examined  the  effects  of  sample  size, 
number  of  available  features,  and  parameters  of  stepwise  feature  selection  on  classifier  bias.  Our 
results  indicated  that  the  resubstitution  estimate  was  always  optimistically  biased,  except  in  cases 
where  the  parameters  of  stepwise  feature  selection  were  chosen  such  that  too  few  features  were 
selected  by  the  stepwise  procedure.  When  feature  selection  was  performed  using  only  the  design 
samples,  the  hold-out  estimate  was  always  pessimistically  biased.  When  feature  selection  was 
performed  using  the  entire  finite  sample  space,  the  hold-out  estimates  could  be  pessimistically  or 
optimistically  biased,  depending  on  the  number  of  features  available  for  selection,  the  number  of 
available  samples,  and  their  statistical  distribution.  For  our  simulation  conditions,  these  estimates 
were  always  pessimistically  (conservatively)  biased  if  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  available 
samples  per  class  to  the  number  of  available  features  was  greater  than  five.  ©  2000  American 
Association  of  Physicists  in  Medicine.  [80094-2405(00)01607-2] 

Key  words:  feature  selection,  linear  discriminant  analysis,  effects  of  finite  sample  size,  computer- 
aided  diagnosis 


I,  INTRODUCTION 

Computer-aided  interpretation  of  medical  images  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  studies  in  recent  years.  The  purpose 
of  computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  in  medical  imaging  is  to 
provide  a  second  opinion  to  the  radiologist  concerning  the 
presence  or  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  abnormalities  in 
a  given  image  or  case.  The  general  visual  criteria  that  help 
describe  the  abnormality  or  its  classification  can  usually  be 
provided  by  the  radiologist.  However,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  translate  these  criteria  into  computer  algorithms 
that  exactly  match  the  verbal  description  of  what  the  radiolo¬ 
gist  visually  perceives.  Therefore,  a  common  first  step  in 
CAD  is  to  extract  a  number  of  features,  or  a  feature  space, 
that  is  believed  to  have  a  potential  for  the  given  task.  The 
features  may  or  may  not  match  to  what  a  radiologist  searches 
in  the  image  for  the  same  task.  In  the  next  step,  a  subset  of 
features  are  selected  from  the  entire  feature  space  based  on 
their  individual  or  joint  performance,  and  the  selected  set  of 
features  are  used  in  the  remaining  steps  of  the  CAD  system. 
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This  approach  also  has  the  advantage  that  the  computer  may 
discover  some  features  that  are  difficult  to  perceive  or  ver¬ 
bally  describe  by  the  radiologist,  so  that  the  computer  may 
extract  information  that  is  complementary  to  the  radiologist’s 
perceived  image  features. 

A  common  problem  in  CAD  is  the  lack  of  a  large  number 
of  image  samples  to  design  a  classifier  and  to  test  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  Although  the  effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classifi¬ 
cation  accuracy  has  previously  been  studied,  many  elements 
of  this  research  topic  warrant  further  study.  In  order  to  treat 
specific  components  of  this  problem,  previous  studies  have 
mostly  ignored  the  feature  selection  component  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  assumed  that  the  features  to  be  used  in  the  classifier 
have  been  chosen  and  are  fixed.  However,  as  described  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  feature  selection  is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  many  CAD  algorithms.  This  paper  addresses  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classification  accuracy  when  the 
classifier  design  involves  feature  selection. 

When  only  a  finite  number  of  samples  are  available  for 

©  2000  Am.  Assoc.  Phys.  Med.  1509 
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classifier  design  and  testing,  two  commonly  used  perfor¬ 
mance  estimates  are  those  provided  by  the  resubstitution  and 
the  hold-out  methods.  In  the  hold-out  method,  the  samples 
are  partitioned  into  independent  training  and  test  samples, 
the  classifier  is  designed  using  the  training  samples  alone, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  designed  classifier  is  measured  by  its 
performance  for  the  test  samples.  In  the  resubstitution 
method,  the  accuracy  is  measured  by  applying  the  classifier 
to  the  training  samples  that  have  been  used  to  design  it. 
Other  methods  such  as  leave-one-out  and  bootstrap  have  also 
been  shown  to  be  very  useful  procedures  for  performance 
estimation  with  a  finite  sample  size.^  As  the  number  of  train¬ 
ing  samples  increases,  all  of  these  estimates  approach  the 
true  classification  accuracy,  which  is  the  accuracy  of  a  clas¬ 
sifier  designed  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  population 
distributions.  When  the  training  sample  size  is  finite,  it  is 
known  that,  on  average,  the  resubstitution  estimate  of  classi¬ 
fier  accuracy  is  optimistically  biased  relative  to  that  of  a 
classifier  trained  with  an  infinite  sample.  In  other  words,  it 
has  a  higher  expected  value  than  the  performance  obtained 
with  an  infinite  design  sample  set,  which  is  the  true  classifi¬ 
cation  accuracy.  Similarly,  on  average,  the  hold-out  estimate 
is  pessimistically  biased,  i.e.,  it  has  a  lower  expected  value 
than  the  true  classification  accuracy.  When  classifier  design 
is  limited  by  the  availability  of  design  samples,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  obtain  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  classifier  perfor¬ 
mance  so  that  classification  will  not  be  misled  by  an  optimis¬ 
tic  estimate  such  as  that  provided  by  resubstitution. 

In  CAD  literature,  different  methods  have  been  used  to 
estimate  the  classifier  accuracy  when  the  classifier  design 
involves  feature  selection.  In  a  few  studies,  only  the  resub¬ 
stitution  estimate  was  provided.^  In  some  studies,  the  re¬ 
searchers  partitioned  the  samples  into  training  and  test 
groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  performed  both  feature 
selection  and  classifier  parameter  estimation  using  the  train¬ 
ing  set,  and  provided  the  hold-out  performance  estimate. 
Most  studies  used  a  mixture  of  the  two  methods.  The  entire 
set  of  available  samples  was  used  as  the  training  set  at  the 
feature  selection  step  of  classifier  design.  Once  the  features 
have  been  chosen,  the  hold-out  or  leave-one-out  methods 
were  used  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  classifier.^^"^^  To 
our  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  reported  whether  this  latter 
method  provides  an  optimistic  or  pessimistic  estimate  of  the 
classifier  performance. 

A  powerful  method  for  estimating  the  infinite- sample  per¬ 
formance  of  a  classifier  using  a  finite  number  of  available 
samples  was  first  suggested  by  Fukunaga  and  Hayes. In  the 
Fukunaga-Hayes  method,  subsets  of  Aj  design 

samples  are  drawn  from  the  available  sample  set,  the  classi¬ 
fier  accuracy  is  evaluated  at  these  different  sample  sizes,  and 
the  infinite-sample  performance  is  estimated  by  linear  ex¬ 
trapolation  from  the  j  points  to  or  l/A—^O.  This 

method  has  recently  been  applied  to  performance  estimation 
in  CAD,  where  the  area  A  ^  under  the  receiver  operating  char¬ 
acteristic  (ROC)  curve  is  commonly  used  as  the  performance 
measure. For  various  classifiers  and  Gaussian  sample  dis¬ 
tributions,  the  A  2  value  was  plotted  against  1/A, ,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  dependence  of  the  A^  value  can  be  closely 


approximated  by  a  linear  relationship  in  a  sample  size  range 
where  higher-order  terms  in  1/A,  can  be  neglected.  This 
facilitates  estimation  of  the  infinite-sample  performance 
from  the  intercept  of  a  linear  regression. 

This  paper  describes  a  simulation  study  that  investigates 
the  effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classifier  accuracy  when 
classifier  design  involves  feature  selection  using  stepwise 
linear  discriminant  analysis.  The  classification  problem  was 
defined  as  deciding  whether  a  sample  belongs  to  either  one 
of  two  classes,  and  the  two  classes  were  assumed  to  have 
multivariate  Gaussian  distributions  with  equal  covariance 
matrices.  We  chose  to  focus  our  attention  on  stepwise  feature 
selection  in  linear  discriminant  analysis  since  this  is  a  com¬ 
monly  used  feature  selection  and  classification  method.  The 
effects  of  different  covariance  matrices  and  means  on  feature 
selection  performance  were  studied.  We  examined  the  effects 
of  sample  size,  number  of  available  features,  and  parameters 
of  stepwise  feature  selection  on  classifier  bias.  The  biases  of 
the  classifier  performance  when  feature  selection  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  entire  sample  space  and  on  the  design  samples 
alone  were  compared.  Finally,  we  investigated  whether  the 
methods  of  infinite- sample  performance  estimation  devel¬ 
oped  previously^"^’^^  can  be  applied  to  our  problem. 


II.  METHODS 

In  our  approach,  the  problem  of  classifier  design  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  is  stepwise  feature  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  stage  is  the  estimation  of  the  coefficients 
in  the  linear  discriminant  formulation  using  the  selected  fea¬ 
ture  subset  as  predictor  variables. 

A.  Stepwise  feature  selection 

The  two-class  classification  defined  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Introduction  can  be  formulated  as  a  first-order  linear 
multiple  regression  problem. Since  most  of  the  literature  on 
stepwise  feature  selection  is  based  on  the  linear  regression 
formulation,  we  will  use  this  formulation  to  describe  step¬ 
wise  feature  selection  in  this  subsection.  A  different  statisti¬ 
cal  formulation  of  the  problem,  which  coincides  with  the 
linear  regression  formulation  if  the  covariance  matrices  of 
the  classes  are  equal,^^  will  be  described  in  Sec.  II  A,  and 
will  be  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  paper. 

Let  A  denote  the  number  of  samples  available  to  design 
the  classifier,  and  let  k  denote  the  number  of  features.  In  the 
linear  multiple  regression  formulation,  a  desired  output  o{i) 
is  assigned  to  each  ^-dimensional  feature  vector  X,  such  that 

oi  if  ?G  class  1 

....  ..  (1) 

02  if  I G  class  2 

To  define  the  linear  multiple  regression  problem,  the  desired 
outputs  o{i)  are  used  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  vectors  are  used  as  the  independent  variables.  The 
discriminant  score  for  a  feature  vector  X,-  is  the  predicted 
value  of  o(i),  computed  by  the  regression  equation 

=  (2) 
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where  and  are  the  regression  coeffi¬ 

cients.  Stepwise  feature  selection  iteratively  changes  the 
number  of  features  k  used  in  the  classification  by  entering 
features  into  or  removing  features  from  the  group  of  selected 
features  based  on  a  feature  selection  criterion  using 
F-statistics.^^’^®  We  have  used  stepwise  feature  selection  for 
classifier  design  in  many  of  our  CAD  applications.  In 


this  study,  Wilks’  lambda,  which  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the  total  sum  of  squares  of 
the  discriminant  scores,  was  used  as  the  feature  selection 
criterion.  Let  and  denote  the  means  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  scores  for  classes  1  and  2,  respectively,  and  let 
denote  the  mean  of  the  discriminant  scores  computed  over 
both  classes.  Wilks’  lambda  is  defined  as^^ 


S, -.class  l(/«^'^(X,)-m«)2  +  S,.,e,ass 


r 


A  smaller  value  for  Wilks’  lambda  means  that  the  spread 
within  each  class  is  small  compared  with  the  spread  of  the 
entire  sample,  which  means  the  separation  of  the  two  classes 
is  relatively  large  and  that  better  classification  is  possible. 
Entering  a  new  feature  into  regression  will  always  decrease 
Wilks’  lambda,  unless  the  feature  is  completely  useless  for 
classifying  the  available  samples.  The  problem  is  to  decide 
whether  the  decrease  in  Wilks’  lambda  justifies  entering  the 
feature  into  regression.  In  stepwise  feature  selection  an  F-to- 
enter  value — ^for  making  the  decision  whether  a  feature 
should  be  entered  when  k  features  are  already  used — is  de¬ 
fined  as^"^ 

F=(A^-A:-2)|^-lJ,  (4) 

where  X^  is  Wilks’  lambda  before  entering  the  feature,  and 
Xjc+i  is  Wilks’  lambda  after  entering  the  feature.  An  F-to- 
remove  value  is  similarly  defined  to  decide  whether  a  feature 
already  in  the  regression  should  be  removed.  At  the  feature 
entry  step  of  the  stepwise  algorithm,  the  feature  with  the 
largest  F-to-enter  value  is  entered  into  the  selected  feature 
pool  if  this  maximum  value  is  larger  than  a  threshold  Fjn .  At 
the  feature  removal  step,  the  feature  with  the  smallest  F-to- 
remove  value  is  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool  if 
this  minimum  value  is  smaller  than  a  threshold  Fq^^.  The 
algorithm  terminates  when  no  more  features  can  satisfy  the 
criteria  for  either  entry  or  removal.  The  number  of  selected 
features  increases,  in  general,  when  Fjn  and  Fo^t  are  reduced. 

In  order  to  avoid  numerical  instabilities  in  the  solution  of 
linear  systems  of  equations,  a  tolerance  term  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  stepwise  procedure  to  exclude  highly  corre¬ 
lated  features.  If  the  correlation  between  a  new  feature  and 
the  already  selected  features  is  larger  than  a  tolerance  thresh¬ 
old,  then  the  feature  will  not  be  entered  into  the  selected 
feature  pool  even  if  it  satisfies  the  feature  entry  criterion 
described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Since  the  optimal  values  of  Fj^  and  Fq^  for  a  given  clas¬ 
sification  task  are  not  known  a  priori^  these  thresholds  have 
to  be  varied  over  a  range  in  order  to  find  the  “best”  combi¬ 
nations  of  features  in  a  practical  application.  In  this  simula¬ 
tion  study,  we  limit  our  selection  of  F^^t  to  Fq^^=Fi^-  1,  so 
that  we  do  not  search  through  all  combinations  of  F  values. 


This  constraint  should  not  limit  our  ability  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  feature  selection  and  classifier 
performance,  because  we  were  still  able  to  vary  the  number 
of  selected  features  over  a  wide  range,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Figs.  6  and  12  below. 


B.  Estimation  of  linear  discriminant  coefficients 

As  a  by-product  of  the  stepwise  feature  selection  proce¬ 
dure  used  in  our  study,  the  coefficients  of  a  linear  discrimi¬ 
nant  classifier  that  classifies  the  design  samples  using  the 
selected  features  as  predictor  variables  are  also  computed. 
However,  in  this  study,  the  design  samples  of  the  stepwise 
feature  selection  may  be  different  from  those  used  for  coef¬ 
ficient  estimation  in  the  linear  classifier.  Therefore,  we 
implemented  the  stepwise  feature  selection  and  discriminant 
coefficient  estimation  components  of  our  classification 
scheme  separately. 

Let  Si  and  S2  denote  the  k-by-k  covariance  matrices  of 
samples  belonging  to  class  1  and  class  2,  and  let  fii 
=  (/£i(l),/ii(2),...,/Ai(A:)),  /Z2=(M2(1)^F'2(2),...,F'2(^)) 
denote  their  mean  vectors.  For  an  input  vector  X,  the  linear 
discriminant  classifier  output  is  defined  as 

/l(X)  =  (/i2-Fi)^2"'X+ j(^[2"Vi-F2S~V2).  (5) 

where  S  =  (Si  +  S2)/2.  Because  of  the  assumption  in  this 
study  that  the  two  covariance  matrices  are  equal,  S  reduces 
to  S  =  Si  =  S2.  Therefore,  we  will  be  concerned  with  only 
the  form  of  S  in  the  following  discussions.  The  linear  dis¬ 
criminant  classifier  is  the  optimal  classifier  when  the  two 
classes  have  a  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution  with  equal 
covariance  matrices. 

For  the  class  separation  measures  considered  in  this  paper 
(refer  to  Sec.  II C),  the  constant  term 
—  Eq.  (I)  is  irrelevant.  Therefore,  the  classi¬ 

fier  design  can  be  viewed  as  the  estimation  of  k  parameters 
of  the  vector  b  =  {iX2  —  using  the  design  samples. 

When  a  finite  number  of  design  samples  are  available,  the 
means  and  covariances  are  estimated  as  the  sample  means 
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and  the  sample  covariances  from  the  design  samples.  The 
substitution  of  the  true  means  and  covariances  in  Eq.  (1)  by 
their  estimates  causes  a  bias  in  the  performance  measure  of 
the  classifier.  In  particular,  if  the  designed  classifier  is  used 
for  the  classification  of  design  samples,  then  the  performance 
is  optimistically  biased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  classifier  is 
used  for  classifying  test  samples  that  are  independent  from 
the  design  samples,  then  the  performance  is  pessimistically 
biased. 

C.  Measures  of  class  separation 

The  traditional  assessment  methodology  in  medical  imag¬ 
ing  is  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  analysis, 
which  was  first  developed  in  the  context  of  signal  detection 
theory.^^"^^  In  this  study,  the  output  score  of  the  classifier 
was  used  as  the  decision  variable  in  ROC  analysis,  and  the 
area  under  the  ROC  curve  was  used  as  the  principal  mea¬ 
sure  of  class  separation.  Excellent  reviews  of  ROC  methods 
applied  to  medical  imaging  can  be  found  in  the 
literature.^^"^^ 

1.  Infinite  sample  size 

When  an  infinite  sample  size  is  available,  the  class  means 
and  covariance  matrices  can  be  estimated  without  bias.  In 
this  case,  we  use  the  squared  Mahalanobis  distance  A(oo),  or 
the  area  A^(oo)  under  the  ROC  curve  as  the  measures  of  class 
separation,  as  explained  below.  The  infinity  sign  in  parenthe¬ 
ses  denotes  that  the  distance  is  computed  using  the  true 
means  and  covariance  matrices,  or,  equivalently,  using  an 
infinite  number  of  random  samples  from  the  population. 

Assume  that  two  classes  with  multivariate  Gaussian  dis¬ 
tributions  and  equal  covariance  matrices  have  been  classified 
using  Eq.  (1).  Since  Eq.  (1)  is  a  linear  function  of  the  feature 
vector  X,  the  distribution  of  the  classifier  outputs  for  class  1 
and  class  2  will  be  Gaussian.  Let  nii  and  m2  denote  the 
means  of  the  classifier  output  for  the  case  of  the  normal 
class,  and  for  the  case  of  the  abnormal  class,  respectively, 
and  let  .yj  and  s\  denote  the  variances.  With  the  squared 
Mahalanobis  distance  A(oo)  defined  as 

=  (6) 

it  can  be  shown  that 

m2-mi=Ji=j|=A(oo).  (7) 

The  quantity  A(oo)  is  referred  to  as  the  squared  Mahalano¬ 
bis  distance  between  the  two  classes.  It  is  the  square  of  the 

Euclidean  distance  between  the  two  classes,  normalized  to 
the  common  covariance  matrix. 

In  particular,  if  X  is  a  k-by-k  diagonal  matrix  with  X,-^/ 
-or^(i),  then 
k 

A(oo)  =  2  5(0.  (8) 

Z=1 

where 

5(o=[/“2(o-/ii(or/o’^(o  (9) 


is  the  squared  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  distributions  of  the 
two  classes  for  the  iih  feature. 

Using  Eq.  (3),  and  the  normality  of  the  classifier  outputs, 
it  can  be  shown  that^^ 

1  f  yfKJ2  2  m 

A,M=^  (10) 

V27r  J  “ 

2.  Finite  sample  size 

When  a  finite  sample  size  is  available,  the  means  and 
covariances  of  the  two  class  distributions  are  estimated  as  the 
sample  means  and  the  sample  covariances  using  the  design 
samples.  The  output  score  of  the  linear  discriminant  classifier 
for  a  test  sample  is  computed  using  Eq.  (1).  The  accuracy  of 
the  classifier  in  discriminating  the  samples  from  the  two 
classes  is  measured  by  ROC  methodology.  The  discriminant 
score  is  used  as  the  decision  variable  in  the  LABROC 
program which  provides  the  ROC  curve  based  on  maxi¬ 
mum  likelihood  estimation.^^ 

D.  Simulation  conditions 

In  our  simulation  study,  we  assumed  that  the  two  classes 
follow  multivariate  Gaussian  distributions  with  equal  covari¬ 
ance  matrices  and  different  means.  This  assumption  is  an 
idealization  of  the  real  class  distributions  that  one  may  ob¬ 
serve  in  a  practical  classification  problem.  It  restricts  the 
number  of  parameters  in  our  simulations  to  a  manageable 
range,  while  permitting  us  to  approximate  a  range  of  situa¬ 
tions  that  may  be  encountered  in  CAD. 

We  generated  a  set  of  samples  from  each  class  distri¬ 
bution  using  a  random  number  generator.  The  sample  space 
was  randomly  partitioned  into  training  samples  and 
-Nf  test  samples  per  class.  For  a  given  sample  space,  we 
used  several  different  values  for  Nf  in  order  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  design  sample  size  on  classification  accuracy. 
For  a  given  Nf ,  the  sample  space  was  independently  parti¬ 
tioned  20  times  into  Nf  training  samples  and  test 

samples  per  class,  and  the  classification  accuracy  A  ^  obtained 
from  these  20  partitions  was  averaged  in  order  to  reduce  the 
variance  of  the  classification  accuracy  estimate.  The  proce¬ 
dure  described  above  was  referred  to  as  one  experiment.  For 
each  class  distribution  described  in  Cases  1,  2,  and  3  below, 
50  statistically  independent  experiments  were  performed, 
and  the  results  were  averaged. 

Two  methods  for  feature  selection  were  considered.  In  the 
first  method,  the  entire  sample  space  with  N^  samples  per 
class  was  used  for  feature  selection.  In  other  words,  the  en¬ 
tire  sample  space  was  treated  as  a  training  set  at  the  feature 
selection  step  of  classifier  design.  After  feature  selection,  the 
training-test  partitioning  was  used  to  evaluate  the  resubstitu¬ 
tion  and  hold-out  performances  of  the  coefficient  estimation 
step  of  classifier  design.  In  the  second  method,  both  feature 
selection  and  coefficient  estimation  were  performed  using 
only  the  training  set  with  Nf  samples  per  class. 

Case  1:  Identity  covariance  matrix 

In  the  first  simulation  condition,  a  hypothetical  feature 
space  was  constructed  such  that  the  covariance  matrices  of 
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the  two  classes  Si  =  2^2 =2  was  the  identity  matrix,  and  the 
mean  difference  between  the  two  classes  for  feature  i 
was 

Aiui{i)  =  =  /=!,.. .,M  and  yS<l, 

(11) 

where  M  refers  to  the  number  of  available  features  for  fea¬ 
ture  selection.  Note  that  k,  previously  defined  in  Sec.  II B, 
refers  to  the  number  of  features  selected  for  classifier  param¬ 
eter  estimation;  therefore,  in  general,  M^k,  For  a  given  data 
set,  the  number  of  available  features  M  is  fixed,  whereas  the 
number  of  selected  features  k  depends  on  the  and 
parameters  of  the  stepwise  selection  algorithm.  Since  (3  is 
chosen  to  be  less  than  1,  the  ability  for  separation  of  the  two 
classes  by  feature  no.  i  decreased  as  i  increased,  as  evidenced 
by  S{i)  =  (a(3^)^  [see  Eq.  (5)].  The  squared  Mahalanobis  dis¬ 
tance  A(oo)  was  computed  as 

since  cr(i)  =  1  for  all  /’s. 

In  our  simulation,  we  chose  jS=0.9,  and  chose  a  such  that 
A(oo)=3.0,  or  A2(°o)  =  0.89.  The  value  of  versus  k  is 

plotted  in  Fig.  1,  when  features  1  through  k  were  included  in 
the  linear  discriminant.  It  is  seen  that  for  A:  >25,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  an  additional  feature  to  the  classification  accuracy 
was  very  close  to  zero.  With  this  simulation  condition,  we 
studied  the  classification  accuracy  for  three  different  num¬ 
bers  of  available  features,  namely,  M  =  50,  M=  100,  and  M 
=  200. 


Case  2:  Comparison  of  correlated  and  diagonal 
covariance  matrices 

Case  2(a).  In  this  simulation  condition,  the  number  of 
available  features  was  fixed  at  M  =  100.  In  contrast  to  the 
simulation  condition  shown  in  Case  1  in  this  section,  some  of 
the  features  were  assumed  to  have  non-zero  correlation.  The 
covariance  matrix  S  for  the  100  features  was  assumed  to 
have  a  block-diagonal  structure 


-  A  0 
0  A 


0 

0 

A 


0  0 


...  0 

...  0 

•*.  0 

0  A 


(12) 


where  the  lO-by-10  matrix  A  was  defined  as 


A  = 


1  0.8  0.8  •••  0.8- 
0.8  1  0.6  •••  0.6 

0.8  0.6  1  ••.  : 

:  :  0.6 
0.8  0.6  ■■■  0.6  1 


(13) 


and  A/-t(0- 0.1732  for  all  L  Using  Eq.  (2),  the  squared  Ma¬ 
halanobis  distance  is  computed  as  A(oo)=3.0  and  A^(^) 
=  0.89. 


Number  of  features 

Fig.  1.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  number  of  features,  k, 
used  in  linear  discriminant  analysis  for  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix). 
In  this  figure,  it  is  assumed  that  an  infinite  number  of  features  are  available 
for  classifier  training,  and  that  features  i  =  1,2,...,^  are  used  for  classification. 


Case  2(b).  The  features  given  in  Case  2(a)  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  set  of  uncorrelated  features  using  a  linear 
transformation,  which  is  called  the  orthogonalization  trans¬ 
formation.  The  linear  orthogonalization  transformation  is  de¬ 
fined  by  the  eigenvector  matrix  of  X,  so  that  the  covariance 
matrix  after  orthogonalization  is  diagonal.  After  the  transfor¬ 
mation,  the  new  covariance  matrix  is  the  identity  matrix,  and 
the  new  mean  difference  vector  is 


Aju.(0  = 


0.5477  if  i  is  a  multiple  of  10 
0  otherwise 


(14) 


Since  a  linear  transformation  will  not  affect  the  separabil¬ 
ity  of  the  two  classes,  the  squared  Mahalanobis  distance  is 
the  same  as  in  Case  2(a),  i.e.,  A(oo)=3.0  and  A2(o°)  =  0.89. 

In  practice,  given  a  finite  set  of  samples  with  correlated 
features,  the  transformation  matrix  to  diagonalize  the  feature 
space  is  not  known,  and  has  to  be  estimated  from  the  given 
samples.  In  our  simulation  study,  this  transformation  matrix 
was  estimated  from  the  samples  used  for  feature  selection. 


Case  3:  Simulation  of  a  possible  condition  in  CAD 

In  order  to  simulate  covariance  matrices  and  mean  vectors 
that  one  may  encounter  in  CAD,  we  used  texture  features 
extracted  from  patient  mammograms  in  our  earlier  study, 
which  aimed  at  classifying  regions  of  interest  (ROIs)  con¬ 
taining  masses  on  mammograms  as  malignant  or  benign.  Ten 
different  spatial  gray  level  dependence  (SOLD)  features 
were  extracted  from  each  ROI  at  five  different  distances  and 
two  directions.  The  number  of  available  features  was  there¬ 
fore  M=  100.  The  image  processing  methods  that  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ROI  before  feature  extraction,  and  the  definition 
of  SOLD  features  can  be  found  in  the  literature.  The 
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Fig.  2.  The  correlation  matrix  for  the  100-dimensional  texture  feature  space 
extracted  from  249  mammograms.  The  covariance  matrix  corresponding  to 
these  features  was  used  for  simulations  for  Case  3(a). 


means  and  covariance  matrices  for  each  class  were  estimated 
from  a  database  of  249  mammograms.  In  this  study,  we  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  estimated  means  and  covariance  matrices 
were  the  true  means  and  covariance  matrices  from  multivari¬ 
ate  Gaussian  distribution  of  the  population.  These  distribu¬ 
tions  were  then  used  to  generate  random  samples  for  the 
simulation  study. 

Case  3(a).  In  this  simulation  condition,  the  two  classes 
were  assumed  to  have  a  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution 
with  S  =  (Si  +  S2)/2,  where  Si  and  S2  were  estimated  from 
the  feature  samples  for  the  malignant  and  benign  classes. 
Since  the  feature  values  have  different  scales,  their  variances 
can  vary  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  10^.  Therefore,  it  is 


Fig.  3.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  A2(oo)-0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class:  The  area  under  the 
ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  per  class. 
Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M—50 
available  features. 


Fig.  4.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  A2(oo)  — 0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class:  The  area  under  the 
ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  Nf  per  class. 
Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=100 
available  features. 

difficult  to  provide  an  idea  about  how  the  covariance  matrix 
looks  without  listing  all  the  entries  of  the  lOO-by-100  matrix 
X.  The  correlation  matrix,  which  is  normalized  so  that  all 
diagonal  entries  are  unity,  is  better  suited  for  this  purpose. 
The  absolute  value  of  the  correlation  matrix  is  shown  as  an 
image  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  image,  small  elements  of  the  corre¬ 
lation  matrix  are  displayed  as  darker  pixels,  and  the  diagonal 
elements,  which  are  unity,  are  displayed  as  brighter  pixels. 
From  Fig.  2,  it  is  observed  that  some  of  the  features  are 
highly  correlated  or  anticorrelated.  The  squared  Mahalanobis 
distance  was  computed  as  A(oo)=2.4,  which  corresponded  to 
A^(oo)  =  0.86. 

Case  3(b).  To  determine  the  performance  of  a  feature 
space  with  equivalent  discrimination  potential  to  that  in  Case 
3(a)  but  with  independent  features,  we  performed  an  or- 
thogonalization  transformation  on  the  SGLD  features  of  the 
generated  random  samples  used  for  each  partitioning,  as  ex¬ 
plained  previously  in  Case  2(b). 

Hi.  RESULTS 

A.  Case  1 :  Identity  covariance  matrix 
1.  Feature  selection  from  entire  sample  space 

The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the  resubstitution 
and  the  hold-out  methods  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  l/N^  in 
Fig.  3  for  Ns=l00  (number  of  samples  per  class)  and  M 
=50  (number  of  available  features).  In  this  figure,  the 
value  in  stepwise  feature  selection  is  varied  between  1  and  6, 
and  Fout=Fin-l.  Figures  4  and  5  depict  the  relationship 
between  and  l/Nf  for  M=  100  and  M  =  200,  respectively, 
and  Ns— 100  for  both  cases.  The  average  number  of  selected 
features  for  different  values  of  Fj^  is  plotted  in  Fig.  6.  The 
fraction  of  experiments  (out  of  a  total  of  50  experiments)  in 
which  feature  i  was  selected  in  stepwise  feature  selection  is 
plotted  in  Fig.  7.  For  the  results  shown  in  Figs.  3-7,  100 
samples  per  class  (Ns)  were  used  in  the  simulation  study, 
and  the  number  of  available  features  was  changed  from  M 
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Fig.  5.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  A2(oo)~0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class:  The  area  under  the 
ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  N,  per  class. 
Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=200 
available  features. 


=50  to  M  =  200.  In  Fig.  8,  we  show  the  simulation  results 
for  a  larger  number  of  samples,  Ns  =  250,  and  M  =  50. 


Feature  number 


Fig,  7.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  ^2(00)^0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class:  The  frequency  of  feature 
number  i,  defined  as  the  fraction  of  experiments  in  which  feature  i  was 
selected.  Fjq-S.O,  Fout=2.0. 


2.  Feature  selection  from  training  samples  alone 

The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  l/N^  is  plotted  in 
Figs.  9-11  for  M  =  50,  100,  and  200,  respectively.  In  these 
experiments,  the  number  of  samples  per  class  was  Ns 
=  100.  The  average  number  of  selected  features  changes  as 
one  moves  along  the  abscissa  of  these  curves.  Figure  12 
shows  the  average  number  of  selected  features  for  //^=80 
per  class. 


Fig.  6.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  ^2(00)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class:  The  number  of  features 
selected  in  stepwise  feature  selection  versus  Fin(Fout=F'in- 1). 
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B.  Case  2:  Comparison  of  correlated  and  diagonal 
covariance  matrices 

1.  Feature  selection  from  entire  sample  space 

The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the  resubstitution 
and  hold-out  methods  is  plotted  versus  l/Nt  in  Figs.  13(a) 
and  13(b)  for  Cases  2(a)  and  2(b),  respectively,  as  described 
in  Sec.  II D  for  Ns=  100  and  M=  100.  Since  the  individual 
features  in  Case  2(a)  provide  less  discriminatory  power  than 
those  in  Case  1,  the  Fjn  value  was  varied  between  0.5  and  1.5 
in  Fig.  13(a).  Fout  was  defined  as  Fout=niax[(Fin- 1),0]. 
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Fig.  8.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  ^2(00)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  entire  sample  space  of  250  samples/class:  The  area  under  the 
ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  Nt  per  class. 
Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M  =  50 
available  features. 
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Fig.  9.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  A2(oo)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  design  samples.  Total  sample  size  Ns=  100  samples  per  class.  The 
area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  Af  =  50  available  features. 


Fig.  11.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  design  samples.  Total  sample  size  Ns=  100  samples  per  class.  The 
area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  M  =  200  available  features. 


Figures  14(a)  and  14(b)  are  the  counterparts  of  Figs.  13(a) 
and  13(b),  respectively,  simulated  with  the  number  of 
samples  per  class  =  500. 

C.  Case  3:  Simulation  of  a  possible  condition  in  CAD 

7.  Feature  selection  from  entire  sample  space 

The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the  resubstitution 
and  hold-out  methods  is  plotted  versus  l/N^  in  Figs.  15(a) 
and  15(b)  for  Cases  3(a),  and  3(b),  respectively  (A^j=100 
and  M=  100).  The  value  was  varied  between  0.5  and  3.0, 
and  Fout  was  defined  as  Fout=Fiax[(Fin- 1),0].  Figures 
16(a)  and  16(b)  are  the  counterparts  of  Figs.  15(a)  and  15(b), 
simulated  with  the  number  of  samples  per  class  A^^  =  500. 


1/Nj 

Fig.  10.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  ^2(00)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  the  design  samples.  Total  sample  size  N^—  100  samples  per  class.  The 
area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  Af  =  100  available  features. 


2.  Feature  selection  from  training  samples  alone 

The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  l/Nf  for  Case 
3(a)  is  plotted  for  100  and  N^-SOO  in  Figs.  17  and  18, 
respectively. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

Figures  3-5  demonstrate  that,  in  general,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  available  samples  is  fixed,  the  bias  in  the  mean  resub¬ 
stitution  performance  of  the  classifiers  increases  when  the 
number  of  available  features  increases,  or  when  the  number 
of  selected  features  increases.  The  results  also  reveal  the  po- 


Fig.  12.  Case  1  (identity  covariance  matrix),  A2(oo)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection 
from  A^^  =  80  design  samples  per  class.  Total  sample  size  N^=  100  samples 
per  class.  The  number  of  features  selected  in  stepwise  feature  selection 
versus 
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Fig.  13.  (a)  Case  2(a)  (correlated  samples,  no  diagonalization), 

=  0.89.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class: 
The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  M=  100  available  features,  (b)  Case  2(b)  (correlated  samples,  and 
diagonalization),  A2(oo)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample 
space  of  100  samples/class:  The  area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  Ni  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=  100  available  features. 


Fig.  14.  (a)  Case  2(a)  (correlated  samples,  no  diagonalization),  Aj(oo) 
=  0.89.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  500  samples/class: 
The  area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  M=  100  available  features,  (b)  Case  2(b)  (correlated  samples,  and 
diagonalization),  A2(oo)  =  0.89.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample 
space  of  500  samples/class:  The  area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  N^  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=  100  available  features. 


tential  problems  with  the  hold-out  performance  when  feature 
selection  is  performed  using  the  entire  sample  space.  The 
best  possible  hold-out  performance  with  infinite  sample  size 
for  Case  1  is  A^(oo)  =  0.89.  However,  in  Figs.  3-5,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  “hold-out”  estimates  for  large  values  are 
higher  than  0.89.  Some  of  these  estimates  were  as  high  as 
0.97,  as  observed  from  Fig.  5.  These  hold-out  values  were 
higher  than  because  the  hold-out  samples  were  not 

excluded  from  classifier  design  in  the  feature  selection  stage, 
but  were  excluded  only  in  the  second  stage  of  classifier  de¬ 
sign,  where  the  coefficients  of  the  linear  classifier  were  com¬ 
puted.  When  feature  selection  is  performed  using  a  small 
sample  size,  some  features  that  are  useless  for  the  general 
population  may  appear  to  be  useful  for  the  classification  of 
the  small  number  of  samples  at  hand.  This  was  previously 
demonstrated  in  the  literature^^  by  comparing  the  probability 
of  misclassification  based  on  a  finite  sample  to  that  based  on 
the  entire  population  when  a  certain  number  of  features  were 
used  for  classification.  In  our  study,  given  a  small  data  set. 


the  variance  in  the  Wilks’  lambda  estimates  causes  some 
feature  combinations  to  appear  more  powerful  than  they  ac¬ 
tually  are.  Recall  that  for  Case  1,  the  discriminatory  power  of 
a  given  feature  decreases  with  the  feature  number.  Figure  7 
demonstrates  that  the  features  numbered  larger  than  100, 
which  have  practically  no  classification  capability,  have 
more  than  10%  chance  of  being  selected  when  Fin=3.0  and 
^out“  2.0.  If  training-test  partitioning  is  performed  after  fea¬ 
ture  selection,  and  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  available 
samples  are  used  for  training  so  that  the  estimation  of  linear 
discriminant  coefficients  is  relatively  accurate,  the  hold-out 
estimates  can  be  optimistically  biased.  Figures  3-5  suggest 
that  a  larger  dimensionality  of  the  available  feature  space 
(M)  may  imply  a  larger  bias.  This  is  expected  intuitively 
because,  by  using  a  larger  number  of  features,  one  increases 
the  chance  of  finding  a  feature  that  is  useless  but  appears  to 
be  useful  due  to  a  finite  sample  size. 

The  observation  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  about  the 
possible  optimistic  bias  of  the  hold-out  estimate  when  fea- 
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Fig.  15.  (a)  Case  3(a)  (an  example  from  CAD,  no  diagonalization),  ^^(oo) 
=  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class: 
The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  M=  100  available  features,  (b)  Case  3(b)  (an  example  from  CAD, 
and  diagonalization),  A2(°°)  =  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample 
space  of  100  samples/class:  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  Ni  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M  =  100  available  features. 


Fig.  16.  (a)  Case  3(a)  (an  example  from  CAD,  no  diagonalization),  A^(oo) 
=  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  500  samples/class: 
The  area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design 
samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was  performed  using  an  input  feature 
space  of  M=  100  available  features,  (b)  Case  3(b)  (an  example  from  CAD, 
and  diagonalization),  A2(oo)  =  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample 
space  of  500  samples/class:  The  area  A^  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=  100  available  features. 


ture  selection  is  performed  using  the  entire  sample  space  is 
not  a  general  rule.  Figures  13(a)  and  15(a)  show  that  one 
does  not  always  run  the  risk  of  obtaining  an  optimistic  bias 
in  the  hold-out  estimate  when  the  feature  selection  is  per¬ 
formed  using  the  entire  sample  space,  even  when  the  size  of 
the  entire  sample  space  is  small  (Ar^=  100)  and  the  dimen¬ 
sionality  of  the  feature  space  is  large  (M=  100).  For  Case  2, 
the  best  possible  test  performance  with  infinite  sample  size  is 
A^(oo)  =  0.89,  however,  the  best  hold-out  estimate  in  Fig. 
13(a)  is  ^2  =  0.82.  Similarly,  for  Case  3,  the  best  possible  test 
performance  with  infinite  sample  size  is  A2(oo)  =  0.86,  but 
the  best  hold-out  estimate  in  Fig.  15(a)  is  A2=0.84.  The 
features  in  both  Cases  2(a)  and  3(a)  were  correlated.  Cases 
2(b)  and  3(b)  were  obtained  from  Cases  2(a)  and  3(a)  by 
applying  a  linear  orthogonalization  transformation  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  so  that  they  become  uncorrelated.  Note  that  the  linear 
transformation  matrix  is  estimated  from  the  samples  used  for 
feature  selection,  so  it  can  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
feature  selection  process.  Figures  13(b)  and  15(b)  show  that 


after  this  transformation  is  applied,  the  hold-out  estimates 
can  be  optimistically  biased  for  small  sample  size  {N^ 
=  100).  However,  in  the  range  of  small  training  sample  size 
(A^^)  below  about  50,  the  orthogonalization  reduces  the  bi¬ 
ases  and  thus  improves  the  performance  estimation.  This 
shows  that  performing  a  linear  combination  of  features  be¬ 
fore  stepwise  feature  selection  can  have  a  strong  influence  on 
its  performance.  This  result  is  somewhat  surprising,  because 
the  stepwise  procedure  is  supposed  to  select  a  set  of  features 
whose  linear  combination  can  effectively  separate  the 
classes.  One  possible  reason  is  that  the  orthogonalization 
transformation  is  applied  to  the  entire  feature  space  of  M 
features,  whereas  the  stepwise  procedure  only  produces  com¬ 
binations  of  a  subset  of  these  features. 

Figures  9~11,  17,  and  18  demonstrate  that,  when  feature 
selection  is  performed  using  the  training  set  alone,  the  hold¬ 
out  performance  estimate  is  pessimistically  biased.  The  bias 
increases,  as  expected,  when  the  number  of  available  features 
is  increased  from  M  =  50  in  Fig.  9  to  M  =  200  in  Fig.  11, 
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Fig.  17.  Case  3(a)  (an  example  from  CAD,  no  diagonalization),  ^^(oo) 
=  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  design  samples.  Total  sample  size 
=  100  samples  per  class.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  Nf  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=  100  available  features. 


Fig.  18.  Case  3(a)  (an  example  from  CAD,  no  diagonalization),  Aj(co) 
=  0.86.  Feature  selection  from  the  design  samples.  Total  sample  size 
=  500  samples  per  class.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the 
inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  per  class.  Feature  selection  was 
performed  using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=  100  available  features. 


When  a  larger  number  of  features  are  available,  it  is  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  features  that  appear  to  be  more  useful 
for  the  classification  of  training  samples  than  they  actually 
are  for  the  general  population.  This  bias  reduces  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  training  samples,  Nf ,  increases. 

The  biases  of  the  hold-out  performance  estimates  dis¬ 
cussed  above  are  summarized  in  Table  I  when  the  number  of 
available  features  M=100.  When  A^^=100,  Cases  1,  2(b), 
and  3(b)  can  exhibit  optimistic  hold-out  estimates  if  the  fea¬ 
ture  selection  is  performed  using  the  entire  sample  space. 
When  the  number  of  available  samples  is  increased  to 
=  500,  we  do  not  observe  this  undesired  behavior,  and  all  the 
hold-out  performance  estimates  are  conservative.  When  the 
feature  selection  is  performed  using  the  training  set  alone, 
the  average  hold-out  performance  estimate  is  always  pessi¬ 
mistically  biased. 

Figure  6  plots  the  number  of  selected  features  for  Case  1 
versus  the  Fjn  value  when  feature  selection  is  performed  us¬ 
ing  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples  per  class.  It  is 
observed  that,  for  a  given  Fjn  value,  the  number  of  selected 
features  increases  when  the  number  of  available  features  M 
is  increased.  Figure  12  shows  a  similar  trend  between  the 


number  of  selected  features,  the  value,  and  the  number  of 
available  features  when  feature  selection  is  performed  using 
the  training  set  alone. 

When  the  Fi^  and  F^^t  values  were  low,  the  resubstitution 
performance  estimates  were  optimistically  biased  for  all  the 
cases  studied.  Low  Fj^  and  F^^t  values  imply  that  many  fea¬ 
tures  are  selected  using  the  stepwise  procedure.  From  previ¬ 
ous  studies,  it  is  known  that  a  larger  number  of  features  in 
classification  implies  larger  resubstitution  bias,^’^  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Fj^  and  Fo^t  values  were  too  high,  the 
number  of  selected  features  could  be  so  low  that  even  the 
resubstitution  estimate  would  be  pessimistically  biased,  as 
can  be  observed  from  Fig.  14(a)  and  Fig.  15(a) 

(Fj„=3.0).  In  all  of  our  simulations,  for  a  given  number  of 
training  samples  Nf,  the  resubstitution  estimate  increased 
monotonically  as  the  number  of  selected  features  were  in¬ 
creased  by  decreasing  Fi„  and  F^^t  • 

In  contrast  to  the  resubstitution  estimate,  the  hold-out  es¬ 
timate  for  a  given  number  of  training  samples  did  not  change 
monotonically  as  Fjn  and  were  decreased.  This  trend  is 
apparent  in  Fig.  4,  where  the  hold-out  estimate  at  Nf 
=  80(1W,= 0.0125)  is  the  largest  for  Fjn=2.0,  but  at  Nf 


Table  I.  Summary  of  the  hold-out  performance  bias  with  respect  to  infinite  sample  performance  for  the  class 
distributions  used  in  this  study.  Number  of  available  samples  Af  =  100.  P:  Always  pessimistically  biased  for  all 
Fin  ^out  thresholds  used  in  stepwise  feature  selection  in  this  study;  O:  Could  be  optimistically  biased  for 
some  Fin  and  ^out  thresholds  used  in  stepwise  feature  selection. 


Samples 
per  class 

Case  1 

Case  2(a) 

Case  2(b) 

Case  3(a) 

Case  3(b) 
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=30(1W,= 0.033)  it  is  next-to-smallest  for  the  same 
value.  Another  way  of  examining  the  same  phenomenon  is  to 
consider  different  UN^  values  on  the  abscissa  of  Fig.  4,  and 
to  observe  that  at  different  HN^  values,  a  different  thresh¬ 
old  provided  the  best  hold-out  performance.  In  Fig,  4,  the 
feature  selection  was  performed  using  the  entire  sample 
space.  A  similar  phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  Fig.  18, 
where  the  feature  selection  is  performed  using  the  training 
samples  alone.  This  means  that  for  a  given  number  of  design 
samples,  there  is  an  optimal  value  for  and  F^^^  (or  num¬ 
ber  of  selected  features)  that  provides  the  highest  hold-out 
estimate.  This  is  the  well-known  peaking  phenomenon  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  literature. For  a  given  number  of  training 
samples,  increasing  the  number  of  features  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  has  two  opposing  effects  on  the  hold-out  performance. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  new  features  may  provide  some  new 
information  about  the  two  classes,  which  tends  to  increase 
the  hold-out  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased 
number  of  features  increases  the  complexity  of  the  classifier, 
which  tends  to  decrease  the  hold-out  performance.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  balance  between  how  much  new  information  the 
new  features  provide  and  how  much  the  complexity  in¬ 
creases,  the  hold-out  performance  may  increase  or  decrease 
when  the  number  of  features  is  increased. 

For  different  cases  studied  here,  the  range  of  and  Fqui 
values  shown  in  the  performance- versus- plots  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  As  mentioned  in  the  Methods  Section,  Fin  ^out 
values  for  a  given  classification  task  are  not  known  a  priori, 
and  these  thresholds  have  to  be  varied  over  a  range  in  order 
to  find  the  best  combinations  of  features.  As  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  for  a  given  number  of  design 
samples,  there  is  an  optimum  value  for  Fjn  and  F^^^  that 
provides  the  highest  hold-out  estimate.  In  this  study,  we 
aimed  at  finding  this  peak  for  the  highest  in  a  given  graph 
whenever  possible.  After  this  peak  was  found,  the  Fi„  and 
Fout  values  shown  in  the  figures  were  chosen  to  demonstrate 
the  performance  of  the  classifier  at  each  side  of  the  peak.  By 
examining  the  figures,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  peak  hold¬ 
out  performance  was  found  in  every  case  except  in  Fig.  5.  In 
Fig.  5,  the  best  hold-out  performance  occurs  for  Fi„=2.0,  for 
which  the  resubstitution  performance  is  1.0  for  all  Nf  values, 
and  the  hold-out  performance  is  0.97.  Since  this  Fi^  value 
already  shows  that  the  hold-out  performance  can  be  too  op¬ 
timistic,  we  did  not  search  further  for  the  peak  of  the  hold¬ 
out  performance  in  Fig.  5. 

An  interesting  observation  is  made  by  examining  the  re¬ 
substitution  performances  in  Figs.  9,  17,  and  18,  in  which  the 
feature  selection  is  performed  using  the  design  samples 
alone.  For  Fjn=  6.0  in  Fig.  9,  and  Fin=  3.0  in  Figs.  17  and  18, 
the  resubstitution  estimate  increases  as  the  number  of  train¬ 
ing  samples  Nf  increases.  This  may  seem  to  contradict  some 
previous  studies  in  which  the  resubstitution  estimate  always 
decreased  with  increasing  However,  Figs.  9,  17,  and  18 
are  different  from  previous  studies  in  that  the  number  of 
selected  features  changes  as  Nf  changes  in  these  figures.  The 
number  of  features  selected  by  the  stepwise  procedure  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  samples  used  for  selection,  which  is 


Fig.  19.  The  estimated  values  of  classifier  accuracy  in  the  limit  of  infinite 
training  samples,  obtained  by  fitting  a  linear  regression  to  the  hold-out 
values,  and  finding  the  y-axis  intercept.  A2(oo)  =  0.89  for  Cases  1,  and  2; 
^2(00)  =  0.86  for  Case  3.  For  all  cases,  total  sample  size  A^j=500  samples 
per  class,  and  number  of  available  features  M=  100. 


equal  to  2Nf  in  these  figures.  With  an  argument  similar  to 
that  for  the  hold-out  performance,  there  are  two  opposing 
factors  that  affect  the  resubstitution  performance  when  is 
increased.  The  first  factor,  which  seems  to  be  dominant,  is 
the  fact  that,  with  large  ,  overtraining  is  decreased  so  that 
the  resubstitution  performance  is  reduced.  The  second  factor, 
which  is  visible  for  Fjn=6.0  in  Fig.  9,  and  Fin=3.0  in  Figs. 
17  and  18,  is  the  fact  that  with  large  Nf,  the  stepwise  pro¬ 
cedure  selects  more  features,  which  may  increase  the  resub¬ 
stitution  performance. 

In  this  study,  for  Cases  1,  2,  and  3,  we  investigated  the 
classifier  performance  when  feature  selection  was  performed 
using  the  entire  sample  space,  and  the  number  of  samples  per 
class  (A^^)  was  five  times  that  of  available  features  for  fea¬ 
ture  selection  (M).  The  results  of  these  simulations  are  shown 
in  Figs.  8,  14,  and  16  for  Cases  1,  2  and  3,  respectively.  Our 
first  observation  concerning  these  figures  is  that  none  of  the 
hold-out  estimates  in  these  figures  are  higher  than  their  re¬ 
spective  A 2(00)  values.  This  suggests  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  avoid  obtaining  optimistic  hold-out  estimates  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  available  samples  or  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  features  used  for  feature  selection.  A  second  ob¬ 
servation  is  that,  compared  to  other  results  in  this  study,  the 
relationship  between  the  values  and  1/A^^  is  closer  to  a 
linear  relation  in  these  figures.  In  order  to  test  whether  the 
A^C^o)  value  can  be  obtained  by  extrapolation  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  literature,^’ we  performed  regression  analysis 
for  the  hold-out  A^  estimates  (versus  l/Nf)  for  each  Fi^ 
value,  and  computed  the  y-axis  intercept  of  the  resulting  re¬ 
gression  equation.  For  regression  analysis,  we  used  curves 
obtained  with  Ns  =  500  and  M=  100  for  all  cases  (shown  in 
Figs.  14  and  16  for  Cases  2  and  3,  and  not  shown  for  Case 
1).  The  resulting  extrapolated  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
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For  Case  1,  we  observe  that  the  extrapolated  value  is  within 
±0.015  of  the  value  of  0.89.  For  Cases  2  and  3,  the 

extrapolated  values  are  within  ±0.02  of  the  A2(°o)  values  for 
small  Fiji;  Ihe  error  increases,  however,  when  Fin  is  in¬ 
creased.  This  graph  suggests  that  when  the  classifier  design 
involves  feature  selection,  it  may  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
A^(oo)  value  using  the  Fukunaga-Hayes  method  when  the 
sample  size  is  reasonably  large.  However,  the  error  in  the 
estimated  A2(oo)  value  can  be  large  if  the  Fjn  and  thresh¬ 
olds  are  not  chosen  properly. 

This  study  examined  only  the  bias  of  the  mean  perfor¬ 
mance  estimates,  which  were  obtained  by  averaging  the  es¬ 
timates  from  fifty  experiments  as  described  in  Sec.  II D.  An¬ 
other  important  issue  in  classifier  design  and  assessment  is 
the  uncertainty  in  the  performance  measure,  i.e.,  the  variance 
expected  over  replications  of  the  experiment  when  a  new 
sample  of  training  patients  and/or  a  new  sample  of  test  pa¬ 
tients  are  drawn  from  the  same  population.  The  variance  pro¬ 
vides  an  estimate  of  the  generalizability  of  the  classifier  per¬ 
formance  to  other  design  and  test  samples.  We  previously 
studied  the  components  of  the  variance  of  performance  esti¬ 
mates  when  the  classifier  is  trained  and  tested  with  finite 
samples,  but  the  design  excludes  the  feature  selection 
process. The  extension  of  our  previous  studies  to  include 
feature  selection  is  an  important  further  research  topic. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

In  this  study,  we  investigated  the  finite-sample  effects  on 
the  mean  performance  of  a  linear  classifier  that  included 
stepwise  feature  selection  as  a  design  step.  We  compared  the 
resubstitution  and  hold-out  estimates  to  the  true  classification 
accuracy,  which  is  the  performance  of  a  classifier  designed 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  population  distributions.  We 
compared  the  effect  of  partitioning  the  data  set  into  training 
and  test  groups  before  performing  feature  selection  with  that 
after  performing  feature  selection.  When  data  partitioning 
was  performed  before  feature  selection,  the  hold-out  estimate 
was  always  pessimistically  biased.  When  partitioning  was 
performed  after  feature  selection,  i.e.,  the  entire  sample  space 
was  used  for  feature  selection,  the  hold-out  estimates  could 
be  pessimistically  or  optimistically  biased,  depending  on  the 
number  of  features  available  for  selection,  number  of  avail¬ 
able  samples,  and  their  statistical  distribution.  All  hold-out 
estimates  exhibited  a  pessimistic  bias  when  the  parameters  of 
the  simulation  were  obtained  from  correlated  texture  features 
extracted  from  mammograms  in  our  previous  study.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  performance  of  the  classifier  designed 
with  different  schemes  will  allow  us  to  utilize  a  limited 
sample  set  efficiently  and  to  avoid  an  overly  optimistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  classifier. 
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Observer  Performance  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Pixel  Size  on  the 
Characterization  of  Malignant  and  Benign  Microcalcifications^ 
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Rationale  and  Objectives.  The  authors  performed  this  study  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  pixel  size  on  the  characterization 
of  mammographic  microcalcifications  by  radiologists. 

Materials  and  Methods.  Two- view  mammograms  of  112  microcalcification  clusters  were  digitized  with  a  laser  scanner  at 
a  pixel  size  of  35  fjm.  Images  with  pixel  sizes  of  70,  105,  and  140  fxm  were  derived  from  the  35-jULm-pixel  size  images 
by  averaging  neighboring  pixels.  The  malignancy  or  benignity  of  the  microcalcifications  had  been  determined  with  find¬ 
ings  at  biopsy  or  2-year  follow-up.  Region-of-interest  images  containing  the  microcalcifications  were  printed  with  a  laser 
imager.  Seven  radiologists  participated  in  a  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  study  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  ma¬ 
lignancy.  The  classification  accuracy  was  quantified  with  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve  (A^).  The  statistical  significance  of 
the  differences  in  the  values  for  different  pixel  sizes  was  estimated  with  the  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz  method  and  the 
Student  paired  t  test.  The  variance  components  were  analyzed  with  a  bootstrap  method. 

Results.  The  higher-resolution  images  did  not  result  in  better  classification;  the  average  with  a  pixel  size  of  35  /xm  was 
lower  than  that  with  pixel  sizes  of  70  and  105  fim.  The  differences  in  A^  between  different  pixel  sizes  did  not  achieve 
statistical  significance. 

Conclusion.  Pixel  sizes  in  the  range  studied  do  not  have  a  strong  effect  on  radiologists’  accuracy  in  the  characterization 
of  microcalcifications.  The  low  specificity  of  the  image  features  of  microcalcifications  and  the  large  interobserver  and  in¬ 
traobserver  variabilities  may  have  prevented  small  advantages  in  image  resolution  from  being  observed. 

Key  Words.  Breast  neoplasms,  calcification;  breast  radiography,  comparative  studies;  breast  radiography,  technology;  re¬ 
ceiver  operating  characteristic  curve  (ROC). 
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Breast  cancer  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in 
women  between  the  ages  of  40  and  55  years.  In  the 
United  States,  the  mortality  rate  for  breast  cancer  in 
women  is  the  second  highest  of  all  cancers,  and  breast 
cancer  was  estimated  to  account  for  16%  of  all  cancer 
deaths  in  1998  (1). , Studies  have  indicated  that  early  de¬ 
tection  and  treatment  improve  the  chances  of  survival  for 
breast  cancer  patients.  At  present,  mammography  is  the 
only  proven  method  that  consistently  demonstrates  mini¬ 
mal  breast  cancers  (2,3).  The  image  quality  with  conven¬ 
tional  mammography,  however,  is  limited  by  the  dynamic 
range  of  screen-film  systems.  The  contrast  sensitivity  of 
screen-film  mammograms  is  very  poor  in  the  overpen- 
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etrated  periphery  and  the  underpenetrated  dense  fibroglan- 
dular  tissue  regions  on  the  breast  image.  Recently,  a  digi¬ 
tal  mammography  system  has  received  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  clearance  for  clinical  use.  Digital 
mammography  detectors  are  expected  to  provide  a  wider 
dynamic  range  than  screen-film  systems  and,  thus,  in¬ 
crease  the  contrast  sensitivity  in  the  periphery  and  dense 
regions  of  the  breast.  The  improved  image  quality  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of 
breast  cancer  diagnosis. 

The  spatial  resolution  of  current  digital  detectors  is 
generally  lower  than  that  of  screen-film  systems.  Digital 
detectors  used  in  the  full-field  digital  mammography  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  commercially  available  or  under  develop¬ 
ment  have  pixel  sizes  in  the  range  of  40  X  40  p.m  to  100  X 
100  /xm,  which  correspond  to  nominal  spatial  resolution  of 
about  12  line  pairs  per  millimeter  to  5  line  pairs  per  milli¬ 
meter.  In  contrast,  the  spatial  resolution  of  mammographic 
screen-film  systems  generally  exceeds  20  line  pairs  per  milli¬ 
meter.  Higher-resolution  digital  detectors  require  smaller 
pixel  sizes.  The  development  of  digital  detectors  with  small 
pixel  sizes,  however,  is  not  only  technologically  demanding, 
but  the  requirements  for  image  transmission,  archiving,  and 
display  increase  rapidly  as  the  matrix  size  increases.  The 
trade-offs  between  spatial  resolution  and  cost  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  important  considerations  in  the  development  of 
digital  mammography  systems.  The  maximum  pixel  size 
acceptable  for  performing  mammography  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  detectability  of  subtle  breast  cancers  is  unknown. 

One  of  the  important  signs  of  breast  cancer  is  clustered 
microcalcifications  (4),  which  can  be  seen  on  mammo¬ 
grams  in  30%-50%  of  breast  cancers  (5-8).  Microcalcifi¬ 
cations  associated  with  early  breast  cancers  are  usually 
smaller  than  about  500  fjm.  Among  the  image  features 
that  may  indicate  the  presence  of  breast  cancer,  microcal¬ 
cifications  are  the  smallest.  Therefore,  the  spatial  resolu¬ 
tion  required  for  the  detection  and  characterization  of  sub¬ 
tle  microcalcifications  on  mammograms  may  be  regarded 
as  the  lower  bound  for  the  resolution  of  a  mammographic 
detector.  In  a  previous  receiver  operating  characteristic 
(ROC)  study  (9),  we  compared  the  detectability  of  subtle 
microcalcifications  on  original  screen-film  mammograms 
with  that  on  mammograms  digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of  100 
fxm  with  an  optical  drum  scanner.  We  found  that  the  de¬ 
tection  accuracy  of  subtle  microcalcifications  decreased 
when  radiologists  read  the  digitized  images.  Although  the 
detection  accuracy  improved  after  the  digitized  images 
were  enhanced  with  unsharp  mask  filtering,  it  remained 
lower  than  that  with  the  original  screen-film  mammo¬ 


grams.  In  another  study  (10),  we  investigated  the  detect¬ 
ability  of  individual  microcalcifications  on  digitized  mam¬ 
mograms  by  using  a  computer  program.  Those  results 
also  indicated  a  reduction  in  detectability  when  the  digiti¬ 
zation  pixel  size  increased  from  35  to  140  /xm. 

Malignant  microcalcifications  may  exhibit  linear  and 
branching  shapes,  as  well  as  variations  in  shape  and  size 
within  a  cluster.  Benign  microcalcifications  tend  to  be 
round  and  smooth,  with  relatively  uniform  shapes  and 
sizes  within  a  cluster.  The  visibility  of  the  detailed  shapes 
is  dependent  on  the  spatial  resolution  of  the  image  record¬ 
ing  system.  Therefore,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
higher  spatial  resolution  is  required  to  differentiate  malig¬ 
nant  from  benign  microcalcifications  than  to  detect  micro- 
calcifications.  Results  of  some  recent  studies,  however, 
indicate  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Karsscmeijer  et  al 
(11)  performed  an  ROC  study  to  compare  the  accuracy  of 
classifying  microcalcifications  on  original  screen-film 
mammograms  with  that  on  images  digitized  at  a  pixel 
size  of  100  jjLm  and  viewed  on  a  display  monitor.  They 
found  that  there  was  no  statistically  significant  difference 
in  the  classification  accuracy  between  the  two  reading 
conditions.  Kallergi  et  al  (12)  also  performed  an  ROC 
study  to  compare  the  detection  and  classification  of  clus¬ 
tered  microcalcifications  at  three  reading  conditions: 
screen-film  mammograms,  images  digitized  at  a  pixel  size 
of  105  /xm  and  displayed  on  a  monitor,  and  wavelet-en¬ 
hanced  digitized  images  displayed  on  a  monitor.  They 
found  that  the  detection  with  the  original  mammograms 
was  much  better  than  that  with  the  digitized  mammo¬ 
grams  displayed  on  a  monitor;  the  use  of  wavelet  en¬ 
hancement,  however,  reduced  the  difference.  The  charac¬ 
terization  of  microcalcifications  was  not  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  among  the  three  reading  conditions. 

We  performed  this  ROC  study  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  pixel  size  on  the  characterization  of  malignant  and  be¬ 
nign  microcalcifications  on  digitized  mammograms.  Two- 
view  mammograms  were  digitized  and  displayed  as  laser- 
printed  film  images  at  four  pixel  sizes  ranging  from  35  to 
140  jxm.  Seven  radiologists  experienced  in  mammography 
estimated  the  likelihood  of  malignancy.  The  dependence 
of  classification  accuracy  on  pixel  size  was  analyzed  with 
ROC  methodology. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


Data  Set 

Digital  mammograms  were  obtained  by  digitizing 
screen-film  mammograms  with  a  laser  film  scanner.  One 
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hundred  twelve  microcalcification  clusters  were  selected 
from  100  patient  cases  in  the  Breast  Imaging  Division  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  with  approval  from  the  Insti¬ 
tutional  Review  Board.  Two- view  mammograms  of  each 
cluster  were  digitized.  The  two  views  included  a  cranio- 
caudal  view  and  a  mediolateral  oblique  or  lateral  view. 

Forty  of  the  microcalcification  clusters  were  proved  at 
biopsy  to  be  malignant,  and  65  were  proved  at  biopsy  to 
be  benign.  The  other  seven  clusters  were  considered  to  be 
benign  based  on  findings  of  at  least  2  years  of  follow-up. 
Of  the  40  malignant  clusters,  25  were  ductal  carcinoma  in 
situ.  The  distribution  of  the  sizes  (the  longest  dimension) 
of  the  microcalcification  clusters  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  longest  dimension  of  the  clusters  ranged  from  2.0  to 
18.0  mm  (mean,  6.4  mm).  Seven  of  the  benign  microcal¬ 
cifications  and  five  of  the  malignant  microcalcifications 
were  spread  over  an  area  larger  than  20  mm  in  diameter 
and,  thus,  were  considered  to  be  diffuse.  The  data  set  in¬ 
cluded  microcalcifications  with  a  range  of  subtleties.  The 
subtlety  of  the  microcalcifications  was  rated  by  a  radiolo¬ 
gist  experienced  in  mammography  (M.A.H.)  on  a  scale  of 
1  (obvious)  to  10  (subtle)  relative  to  the  visibility  range 
of  microcalcifications  encountered  in  cUnical  practice. 

The  subtlety  ratings  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  malignant 
and  benign  microcalcifications  were  similarly  distributed, 
with  the  benign  microcalcifications  slightly  more  subtle 
than  the  malignant  clusters. 

All  mammograms  were  digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of 
35  X  35  fim  with  12-bit  gray  levels  by  using  a  laser 
scanner  (DIS-1000,  Lumisys,  Los  Altos,  Calif).  The  digi¬ 
tizer  had  an  optical  density  range  of  about  0  to  3.5.  It  was 
calibrated  such  that  the  optical  density  on  film  was  lin¬ 
early  proportional  to  the  pixel  value  at  0.001  optical  den¬ 
sity  units  per  pixel  value  in  the  optical  density  range  of 
about  0“2.8.  The  pixel  values  of  the  images  were  linearly 
inverted  so  that  large  pixel  values  represented  a  low  opti¬ 
cal  density.  The  resolution  of  the  scanner  was  evaluated 
by  digitizing  test  film  images  with  line  pair  patterns.  It 
was  found  that  line  pair  patterns  up  to  14.3  line  pairs  per 
millimeter  could  be  resolved  on  the  digitized  image  (10). 

A  1,024  X  1,024-pixel  region  of  interest  (ROI)  con¬ 
taining  the  microcalcifications  was  extracted  from  the  dig¬ 
itized  image.  Except  for  clusters  that  were  close  to  the 
chest  wall  or  in  the  breast  periphery,  the  extracted  cluster 
was  usually  centered  within  the  ROI.  Diffuse  microcalci¬ 
fications  that  were  larger  than  the  ROI  were  truncated  to 
the  size  of  the  ROI.  Microcalcification  images  digitized 
with  pixel  sizes  of  70,  105,  and  140  fim  were  simulated 
from  the  image  with  the  35-jLtm  pixel  size  by  averaging 
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Figure  1.  The  size  distribution  of  the  microcalcification  clusters. 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  the  subtlety  ratings  for  the  microcalcifi¬ 
cation  clusters.  1  =  most  obvious,  10  ^  most  subtle. 


2  X  2,  3  X  3,  and  4X4  neighboring  pixels,  respectively. 
Because  ROIs  of  different  pixel  sizes  were  derived  from 
the  same  digitized  image,  there  would  not  be  differences 
in  image  quality  caused  by  the  reproducibility  of  digitiza¬ 
tion.  The  actual  size  of  all  ROIs  corresponded  to  an  area 
of  35.8  X  35.8  mm  on  the  original  mammograms,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  pixel  sizes. 

Because  the  use  of  display  monitors  to  view  images 
can  introduce  variables  that  may  be  difficult  to  control, 
we  printed  the  ROI  images  on  film  with  a  laser  imager 
(model  969HQ;  Imation,  Oakdale,  Minn)  for  the  observer 
performance  study.  To  reduce  the  effects  of  image  size  on 
characterization,  the  ROIs  with  the  three  larger  pixel  sizes 
(ie,  smaller  matrix  sizes  for  the  same  ROI  image)  were 
enlarged  to  the  same  printed  size  as  that  of  the  35-p;m 
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EFFECTS  OF  PIXEL  SIZE 


Table  1 

Confidence  Rating  Scale 


Rating 

Likelihood  of 
Malignancy  (%) 

Suspicion  Level 

BI-RADS 

Category 

1 

0-2 

Benign,  probably  benign 

2,3 

2 

3-20 

Suspicious,  with  low 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

3 

21-30 

Suspicious,  with  low 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

4 

31-40 

Suspicious,  with  moderate 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

5 

41-50 

Suspicious,  with  moderate 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

6 

51-60 

Suspicious,  with  moderate 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

7 

61-70 

Suspicious,  with  moderate 
probability  of  malignancy 

4 

8 

71-80 

Highly  suggestive  (high 
probability)  of  malignancy 

5 

9 

81-90 

Highly  suggestive  (high 
probability)  of  malignancy 

5 

10 

91-100 

Highly  suggestive  (high 
probability)  of  malignancy 

5 

pixel  size  images  by  means  of  interpolation.  Sixteen  inter¬ 
polation  schemes  were  available  from  the  laser  imager 
interface  software.  To  choose  the  best  interpolation 
scheme  for  this  study,  we  printed  an  image  of  a  cluster 
containing  microcalcifications  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  at  pixel  sizes  of  70,  105,  and  140  /mm  by  using  the 
16  interpolation  schemes.  The  images  of  35-/xm  pixel  size 
were  also  printed.  A  radiologist  who  was  qualified  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Mammography  Quality  Standards 
Act  visually  compared  the  printed  images  and  numbered 
his  top  three  choices  for  each  set  of  images.  The  radiolo¬ 
gist  was  not  aware  of  the  specific  schemes.  After  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made,  he  informed  us  that  his  criteria  were  a 
balance  between  blockiness  and  blurriness  on  the  enlarged 
image  and  its  similarity  to  the  35-)LLm  image.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  two  times,  with  the  sessions  separated 
by  more  than  a  month.  The  top  two  choices  obtained 
from  the  two  readings  were  consistent.  The  top  two 
choices  were  essentially  indistinguishable  so  that  one  of 
them  was  used  to  print  the  images.  The  chosen  scheme 
was  a  convolution  interpolation  that  filled  the  interpolated 
pixels  with  smooth  weighted  gray  levels  of  the  adjacent 
pixels. 

The  printed  ROIs  measured  84  X  84  mm,  which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  pixel  pitch  of  about  82  jim  for  the  laser  im¬ 
ager.  The  printed  ROIs  were  therefore  magnified  by  a 


factor  of  about  2.3  compared  with  their  size  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  screen-film  mammograms.  Because  radiologists  rou¬ 
tinely  view  microcalcifications  with  a  magnifying  lens  or 
on  a  magnified  spot  mammogram,  however,  the  magnifi¬ 
cation  should  not  affect  the  classification  of  the  microcal¬ 
cifications.  To  maintain  the  same  displayed  contrast  for 
images  of  different  pixel  sizes,  the  four  ROIs  of  different 
pixel  sizes  were  printed  on  the  same  piece  of  film  and, 
thus,  developed  at  the  same  time.  This  minimized  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  any  potential  fluctuations  in  the  printer  calibration 
and  in  the  development  conditions  of  the  laser  film  on  the 
relative  density  and  contrast  of  the  printed  images. 

Observer  Performance  Study 

Seven  radiologists,  all  of  whom  were  qualified  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act 
to  read  and  routinely  interpret  mammograms,  participated 
as  observers.  The  radiologists  had  3-20  years  experience 
in  mammographic  interpretation.  Because  there  were  112 
ROIs  and  four  pixel  sizes  for  each  ROI,  a  total  of  448 
images  were  read  by  each  observer.  The  two  views  of 
each  cluster  at  the  same  pixel  size  were  read  side  by  side. 
The  observers  were  not  informed  of  the  prevalence  of 
malignant  cases  or  the  proportion  of  biopsy  cases.  Each 
observer  read  the  ROI  images  in  four  reading  sessions. 
Every  reading  session  was  separated  from  the  previous 
one  by  at  least  2  weeks.  In  each  session,  one-quarter  of 
the  images  of  each  pixel  size  were  read.  Each  case  ap¬ 
peared  once  and  only  once  in  each  session.  The  reading 
orders  of  the  images  in  each  pixel  size  were  counterbal¬ 
anced  such  that,  on  average,  no  images  of  a  given  pixel 
size  were  read  in  a  given  order  (eg,  read  first  by  the  ob¬ 
servers)  more  often  than  images  of  any  other  pixel  sizes. 
The  reading  order  of  the  images  was  randomized  differ¬ 
ently  for  each  observer.  This  systematic  randomization 
reading  scheme  minimized  any  potential  learning  effects 
on  the  reading  results  (13).  The  observers  were  allowed 
unlimited  reading  time. 

The  likelihood  that  the  microcalcifications  were  malig¬ 
nant  was  rated  with  a  10-point  confidence  rating  scale. 
The  confidence  rating  scale  was  designed  and  related  to 
the  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System  (BI-RADS) 
ratings  by  an  experienced  radiologist,  as  shown  in  Table 
1.  A  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  less  than  2%  for  benign 
or  probably  benign  mammographic  abnormalities  was 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  by  Sickles  (14,15),  The 
observers  also  rated  the  subtlety  of  each  case  according  to 
a  10-point  scale  (1  =  most  obvious,  10  =  most  subtle) 
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on  the  basis  of  their  perception  of  the  cluster  relative  to 
their  experience  with  clinical  cases. 

A  table  showing  the  rating  scale  and  the  corresponding 
BI-RADS  category  was  available  to  the  observers  for  ref¬ 
erence  during  the  reading  sessions.  A  training  session  was 
conducted  before  each  reading  session  to  familiarize  the 
observers  with  the  rating  scales.  Three  malignant  and 
three  benign  clusters  not  included  in  the  test  set  were 
used  in  the  training  session.  After  the  rating  scales  were 
explained  to  the  observer,  he  or  she  rated  each  cluster  as 
described  earlier.  They  were  told  the  biopsy  outcome  of 
the  cluster  after  rating  each  training  case.  There  was  no 
“truth”  for  the  subtlety  rating.  The  subtlety  rating  was 
recorded  as  additional  information  about  each  radiolo¬ 
gist’s  subjective  impression  of  a  cluster. 

Analysis  of  Classification  Accuracy 

The  confidence  ratings  of  the  likelihood  of  malignancy 
were  analyzed  with  ROC  analysis  (13).  The  two  class 
distributions  were  assumed  to  be  binormal,  and  an  ROC 
curve  was  fitted  to  the  confidence  ratings  on  the  basis  of 
maximum  likelihood  estimation.  The  ROC  curve  repre¬ 
sents  the  relationship  between  the  true-positive  fraction 
(sensitivity)  and  the  false-positive  fraction  (1  —  specific¬ 
ity)  as  the  confidence  threshold  varies.  An  ROC  curve 
was  generated  for  each  observer  and  for  images  of  each 
pixel  size.  The  classification  accuracy  was  quantified  by 
using  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve  (A^).  The  average 
ROC  curve  for  each  reading  condition  was  derived  by 
averaging  the  slope  and  intercept  parameters  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  observers’  fitted  ROC  curves.  The  statistical  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  differences  in  the  ROC  curves  for  two  pixel 
sizes  was  estimated  by  using  the  Dorfman-Berbaum-Metz 
(DBM)  method  for  multireader,  multicase  ROC  data  (16) 
and  the  Student  paired  t  test  for  the  observer-specific 
paired  A^  values.  The  paired  t  test  takes  into  account  the 
statistical  variation  of  the  readers,  whereas  the  DBM 
method  includes  both  the  reader  variation  and  case  sam¬ 
ple  variation  with  an  analysis-of-variance  approach. 
Therefore,  the  results  with  the  DBM  method  can  be  gen¬ 
eralized  to  the  population  of  readers  as  well  as  the  case 
samples.  In  addition,  the  bootstrap  method  developed  by 
Beiden  et  al  (17)  was  used  to  analyze  the  components  of 
variances  in  this  classification  task. 


RESULTS 


Images  of  a  small  malignant  microcalcification  cluster  and 
a  benign  cluster  from  our  data  set  obtained  with  a  pixel 


size  of  35  [im  are  shown  in  Figure  3a  and  3b,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  craniocaudal  and  mediolateral  oblique  views 
of  the  same  cluster  are  shown  side  by  side.  Figure  4 
shows  one  view  of  a  malignant  cluster  with  all  four  pixel 
sizes.  Slight  blurring  of  the  image  details  and  the  noise 
can  be  observed  as  the  pixel  size  increases  from  35  to 
140  juim. 

The  ROC  curves  for  the  seven  radiologists  reading  the 
images  with  35-/xm  pixel  size  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  The 
ROC  curves  are  spread  over  a  relatively  wide  range.  The 
Az  values  for  the  radiologists  are  listed  in  Table  2  and 
plotted  in  Figure  6.  The  standard  deviation  of  the 
A^  ranges  from  0.05  to  0.07,  as  estimated  with  the 
LABMRMC  program.  Only  one  of  the  seven  radiologists 
demonstrated  a  higher  classification  accuracy  with  the 
35-jLLm  images  than  with  the  70-  or  lOS-fim  images.  The 
A^-versus-pixel  size  curve  for  this  radiologist  (reader  6) 
had  a  different  trend  from  that  of  other  radiologists.  The 
Az  of  another  radiologist  (reader  7)  was  basically  constant 
over  the  entire  range  of  pixel  sizes  studied.  The  average 
ROC  curves  for  each  pixel  size  were  derived  from  the 
average  slope  and  intercept  parameters  of  the  seven  indi¬ 
vidual  ROC  curves  and  are  plotted  in  Figure  7.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  average  A^  on  pixel  size  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  average  A^  showed  a  higher  classification  accuracy 
with  pixel  sizes  of  70  and  105  fim.  The  differences  in  A^ 
between  the  different  pixel  sizes  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance  with  either  the  DBM  method  (16)  or  the  Stu¬ 
dent  paired  t  test.  Table  3  shows  the  P  values  obtained 
with  the  DBM  and  the  paired  t  test  when  images  with  a 
pixel  size  of  35  /xm  were  compared  with  those  with  pixel 
sizes  of  70,  105,  and  140  /xm.  The  P  values  obtained 
with  the  two  methods  are  very  similar,  which  indicates 
that  the  reader  variation  is  dominant  over  case  variation 
in  this  classification  task. 

Because  of  the  outlying  trend  of  reader  6,  we  per¬ 
formed  the  analysis  of  the  classification  accuracy  without 
this  reader  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  dependence  of  A^ 
on  pixel  size  for  the  majority  of  radiologists  in  our  study. 
For  these  six  readers,  the  average  A^  for  the  four  pixel 
sizes  was  0.71,  0.74,  0.75,  and  0.71,  respectively.  Al¬ 
though  the  trend  that  the  radiologists  had  a  higher  classi¬ 
fication  accuracy  with  pixel  sizes  of  70  and  105  jiim  be¬ 
came  more  apparent,  the  difference  in  the  A^  between  the 
pixel  sizes  still  fell  short  of  statistical  significance.  The  P 
value  determined  with  the  DBM  method  was  .11  for  the 
difference  in  A^  between  35-  and  70-/xm  images  and  .12 
for  that  between  35-  and  105-/xm  images.  The  corre- 
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Figure  3.  (a,  c)  Craniocaudal  and  (b,  d)  mediolateral  oblique  images  of  (a,  b)  a  malignant  microcalcification  cluster  (intraductal  carci¬ 
noma)  and  (c,  d)  a  benign  cluster  (sclerosing  adenosis)  digitized  with  a  pixel  size  of  35  ^m. 


spending  two-tailed  P  values  with  the  Student  paired  t 
test  were  .10  and  .12,  respectively. 

We  also  analyzed  the  percentages  of  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  cases  for  which  the  observers  gave  a  confidence 
rating  of  1  in  each  pixel  size.  A  confidence  rating  of  1 


corresponded  to  a  0%-2%  likelihood  of  malignancy  and 
BI-RADS  categories  of  benign  or  probably  benign  (Table 
1).  These  cases  would  be  returned  to  a  regular  screening 
schedule  or  undergo  short-interval  follow-up  without  bi¬ 
opsy.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Each  observer 
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Figure  4.  Lateral  images  of  a  malignant  cluster  (intraductal  carcinoma,  comedo  type)  at  pixel  sizes  of  (a)  35,  (b)  70,  (c)  105,  and 
(d)  140  fim. 


appeared  to  have  a  different  threshold  for  suspicion.  For  a 
given  observer,  however,  the  threshold  was  relatively  con¬ 
sistent  among  the  different  pixel  sizes.  There  was  no  ob¬ 
vious  trend  that  this  threshold  depended  on  pixel  size. 


DISCUSSION 


The  results  of  the  ROC  study  indicate  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  classification  accuracy  of  microcalcifications, 
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FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  5.  The  ROC  curves  for  seven  radiologists  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Images  with  35-jLtm  pixel  size.  The  standard  deviation 
of  the  Az  ranges  from  0.05  to  0.07. 

if  any,  with  pixel  sizes  of  35-140  (xm  did  not  achieve 
statistical  significance.  Of  the  A,-versus~pixel  size 
curves  from  seven  radiologists,  only  one  showed  that  a 
pixel  size  of  35  fim  provided  a  larger  A,  than  did  pixel 
sizes  of  70  and  105  /xm.  Although  the  variances  in  the 
Az  were  large,  this  consistent  trend  indicates  a  strong 
likelihood  that  images  with  a  35-/xm  pixel  size  may  not 
provide  a  higher  accuracy  in  the  differentiation  of  ma¬ 
lignant  from  benign  microcalcifications  than  those  with 
a  pixel  size  of  70  or  105  fxm.  This  finding  differs  from 
the  expectation  that  a  smaller  pixel  size  would  better 
preserve  the  shape  information  of  microcalcifications 
and,  consequently,  provide  higher  accuracy  in  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  microcalcifications  on  mammograms. 

Our  findings  are  consistent  with  those  of  Karssemeijer 
et  al  (11)  and  Kallergi  et  al  (12)  who,  in  their  ROC 
studies,  compared  the  classification  accuracy  of  micro¬ 
calcifications  on  original  screen-film  mammograms 
with  that  on  images  digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of  100  /mm 
and  viewed  on  a  display  monitor. 

Beiden  et  al  (17)  recently  developed  a  bootstrap 
method  for  analyzing  the  variance  components  in  an  ROC 
experiment.  They  analyzed  our  ROC  data  set  and  esti¬ 
mated  the  variance  components  and  the  total  variance  of 
the  difference  in  A^,  o^(AA^),  for  any  pairing  of  modalities 
(pixel  sizes),  as  shown  in  Table  5.  We  used  these  vari¬ 


ances  to  estimate  whether  the  finite  sample  size  in  our 
ROC  study  is  the  main  factor  that  caused  the  insignificant 
differences  between  pixel  sizes. 

Equation  (21)  in  the  article  by  Beiden  et  al  (17)  shows 
that  the  total  variance  of  AA,  is  given  as  a^(AA,)  = 
2[o^mc(A^(/A0  +  +  o^^iNo/N)/R],  where  R  is  the 

number  of  readers;  Nq  is  the  sample  size  of  the  current 
experiment;  N  is  the  sample  size  of  a  future  experiment; 
and  ^6  are  the  modality-by-case,  modality-by- 

reader,  and  effective  error  components  of  the  variance, 
respectively.  The  total  variance  at  an  infinite  sample  size, 
A^-^,  is  thus  caused  only  by  the  reader  variance,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Therefore,  if  we  can  repeat 

the  ROC  experiment  with  an  infinite  sample  size,  the 
minimum  observed  difference  in  A,  between  two  modali¬ 
ties,  [min  AA.(A”>a))]^  that  will  allow  rejection  of  the 
null  hypothesis,  A-(small  pixel)  =  A,(large  pixel),  with 
P  <  .05  can  be  estimated  as  [min  AA,(A-^oo)]  =  1.645  • 
ct(A-^oo).  The  values  of  and  [min  AA,(A-w)] 

are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  z  value  of  1.645,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  one-tailed  P  value  of  .05  for  a  normal  dis¬ 
tribution,  was  used  in  these  estimations  because  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  smaller  pixel  size  would  provide  better  per¬ 
formance  than  a  larger  pixel  size. 

From  the  standard  deviation,  €r(AA,),  and  the  observed 
difference  in  A,,  we  can  estimate  the  maximum  mean  AA, 
between  two  modalities.  In  our  ROC  experiment,  we  ob¬ 
served  a  difference  of  AA,(observed)  =  A,(small  pixel)  — 
A-(large  pixel).  Because  of  the  variance,  we  do  not  know 
the  true  population  mean  AA.(mean)  of  the  normal  distri¬ 
bution  from  which  the  AA,(observed)  was  sampled.  It  can 
be  estimated,  however,  that  we  have  a  less  than  5% 
chance  of  observing  this  AA.  value  if  the  population  mean 
AA,(mean)  of  the  distribution  is  greater  than  [AA2(ob- 
served)  -  (-1.645)  •  a(AA.)].  This  estimated  bound  of 
mean  AA.  is  denoted  as  [max  AA-(mean)]  and  tabulated  in 
Table  5. 

Because  an  increasing  sample  size  reduces  only  the 
variance  while  the  population  mean  of  the  distribution  of 
AA.  remains  the  same,  the  [max  AA^(mean)]  estimated 
earlier  for  a  finite  sample  size  may  also  be  considered  to 
be  the  maximum  mean  AA,  for  Comparison  of  the 

values  of  [max  AA-(mean)],  cr(N-w),  and  [min 
Aa,(A-^<3o)]  in  Table  5  shows  that  the  [max  AA2(mean)] 
is  approximately  equal  to  cr(A^-^oo)  and  is  thus  smaller 
than  [min  AA.(A^-w)]  for  the  35-  versus  70-/uLm  and  35- 
versus  105-/xm  image  pairs  when  the  sample  size  ap¬ 
proaches  infinity.  Therefore,  the  finite  sample  size  in  our 
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Table  2 

Summary  of  Values 


Pixel  Size  (/Lim) 

Reader  1 

Reader  2 

Reader  3 

Reader  4 

Reader  5 

Reader  6 

Reader  7 

Average' 

35 

0.68 

0.62 

0.75 

0.75 

0.65 

0.74 

0.77 

0.71 

70 

0.73 

0.71 

0.77 

0.80 

0.64 

0.65 

0.77 

0.73 

105 

0.80 

0.63 

0.73 

0.81 

0.73 

0.60 

0.77 

0.73 

140 

0.69 

0.64 

0.68 

0.80 

0.68 

0.74 

0.76 

0.71 

Note. — ^The  standard  deviations  of  the  Az  values  ranged  from  0.05  to  0.07. 

*Az  of  average  ROC  curve,  which  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  slope  and  intercept  parameters  of  the  individual  ROC  curves. 


PIXEL  SIZE  (^m) 


a. 

Figure  6.  Dependence  of  the  Az  on  pixel  size  for  readers  (a)  1 ,  4, 
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UJ 


<  0.5 


0  35  70  105  140  175 

PIXEL  SIZE  (^m) 

b. 

d  5  and  (b)  2,  3,  6,  and  7. 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  35-fi.m  Images  with  70, 105, 
and  140-/Lim  Images 


Pixel  Size 

(fim) 

All  Readers 

All  Readers  Except 
Reader  6 

DBM 

Method 

Paired 
t  Test 

DBM 

Method 

Paired 
t  Test 

35  vs  70 

.51 

.51 

.11 

.10 

35  vs  105 

.65 

.65 

.12 

.12 

35  vs  140 

.93 

.91 

.96 

.96 

Note. — Data  are  two-tailed  P  values. 


current  ROC  study  is  not  the  main  contributor  to  the  lack 
of  statistical  significance  in  the  difference  for  the  35-  ver¬ 
sus  70-fjim  and  35-  versus  105-juim  image  pairs.  The 
small  difference  in  relative  to  the  large  reader  variance 
may  be  the  main  reason  we  did  not  observe  a  statistically 
significant  advantage  of  the  35-p,m  pixel  size  over  70-  or 
105-fjLm  pixel  sizes  in  the  characterization  of  malignant 
and  benign  microcalcifications. 


FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  7.  The  average  ROC  curves  for  the  four  pixel  sizes.  Each 
curve  was  derived  from  the  average  slope  and  intercept  parame¬ 
ters  of  the  individual  ROC  curves  from  the  seven  radiologists. 
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Table  4 

Percentage  of  Positive  and  Negative  Cases  that  Received  a  Confidence  Rating  of  1 

35-jLAm  Pixel  Size 

70-fim  Pixel  Size 

105-/j.m  Pixel  Size 

140-/j,m  Pixel  Size 

Reader 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

1 

9.7 

5.0 

4.2 

2.5 

5.6 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

2 

41.7 

30.0 

44.4 

20.0 

37.5 

25.0 

38.9 

22.5 

3 

16.7 

7.5 

13.9 

2.5 

12.5 

5.0 

8.3 

7.5 

4 

25.0 

10.0 

23.6 

7.5 

30.6 

5.0 

26.4 

5.0 

5 

40.3 

20.0 

43.1 

25.0 

50.0 

20.0 

45.8 

25.0 

6 

62.5 

27.5 

52.8 

35.0 

54.2 

40.0 

63.9 

30.0 

7 

23.6 

10.0 

18.1 

5.0 

22.2 

7.5 

22.2 

10.0 

Table  5 

Variance  Components  of  the  ROC  Experiment 

Modalities  {fxm) 

f^mr 

(t! 

o-(A/Az) 

AAz(obs) 

Max 

AAzim)  at 
one-tailed, 

P  =  .05 

a(N  oo) 

Min 

AAz{N  ->  oo)  at 
one-tailed, 

P  =  .05 

35  vs  70 

-0.000009* 

0.000867 

0.000833 

0.0216 

-0.02 

0.016 

0.016 

0.026 

35  vs  105 

-0.000014* 

0.001803 

0.000778 

0.0266 

-0.02 

0.024 

0.023 

0.038 

35  vs  140 

0.000024 

0.000488 

0.000928 

0.0213 

-0.00 

0.035 

0.012 

0.020 

70  vs  105 

0.000002 

0.001213 

0.000728 

0.0236 

-0.00 

0.039 

0.019 

0.031 

70  vs  140 

0.000077 

0.001195 

0.000825 

0.0270 

0.02 

0.064 

0.018 

0.030 

105  vs  140 

0.000031 

0.001888 

0.000763 

0.0286 

0.02 

0.067 

0.023 

0.038 

Note— Data  were  estimated  with  the  bootstrap  method  of  Beiden  et  al  (17).  The  total  variance  cr2(A/A^)  is  computed  from  the  variance 
components  and  Eq  (21)  of  Beiden  et  al  as  2(cr^c  +  +  (t!/R),  where  R  is  the  number  of  readers.  Max  ^AAm)  is  the 

maximum  mean  difference  in  between  two  modalities.  a(N  cc)  =  (2a^r/Ry^^  is  the  standard  deviation  and  Min  AAAN  <»)  is  the 
minimum  difference  in  Aj,  between  two  modalities  that  will  allow  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis,  Az  (small  pixel)  =  Az  (large  pixel)  with 
P  <  .05  when  the  sample  size  N  approaches  infinity.  The  variance  component  cr^c  is  negative  in  some  cases  due  to  the  variance  of  the 
bootstrap  estimation;  the  error  bars  tightly  bracket  the  neighborhood  of  zero, 

*Data  are  negative  owing  to  the  variance  of  the  bootstrap  estimation;  their  error  bars  tightly  bracket  the  neighborhood  of  zero. 


Another  interesting  observation  can  be  made  from  the 
analysis  of  the  variance  components.  In  this  classification 
task,  the  modality-by-case  variance  component  is 
consistently  near  zero  for  any  of  the  paired  comparisons. 
This  means  that  even  with  an  infinite  number  of  readers, 
the  variations  in  the  two  modalities  will  completely  fol¬ 
low  each  other.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  two  modalities 
will  have  different  mean  performances,  but  cases  that  are 
more  (or  less)  difficult  with  one  modality  will  completely 
follow  in  the  direction  of  cases  that  are  more  (or  less) 
difficult  with  the  other  modality.  This  again  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  nature  of  the  classification  task  is  more  domi¬ 
nant  than  the  appearance  of  the  image  with  each  modal¬ 
ity. 

One  aspect  of  the  interobserver  variabilities  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  Table  4,  where  the  radiologists’  decision  thresh¬ 
olds  for  biopsy  varied  over  a  wide  range.  The  large  varia¬ 


tion  among  the  ROC  curves  in  Figure  6  indicates  that  the 
variation  among  the  radiologists’  biopsy  recommendation 
is  not  entirely  caused  by  the  use  of  a  different  decision 
threshold  by  each  radiologist  along  similar  ROC  curves. 
This  suggests  that  the  estimation  of  the  likelihood  of  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  microcalcifications  based  on  their  mammo- 
graphic  features  such  as  morphologic  characteristics  and 
spatial  distribution  pattern  is  very  different  among  the 
radiologists.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  the  cases  used  in  this  ROC  study  had  undergone  bi¬ 
opsy  so  that  easily  distinguished  benign  cases  had  already 
been  excluded  from  the  case  samples. 

To  investigate  the  intraobserver  variabilities  in  the 
classification  of  microcalcifications,  we  repeated  one  read¬ 
ing  session  with  three  observers  (readers  1-3).  The  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  differences  in  the  confidence  ratings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  readings  of  the  same  film  of  a  cluster  by 
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each  radiologist  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  differences  in 
the  ratings  range  from  -5  to  +3  for  reader  1,  —5  to  +6 
for  reader  2,  and  —3  to  +4  for  reader  3.  This  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  results  of  the  variance  analysis  with  the 
method  of  Beiden  et  al,  where  the  reader  variance  was 
found  to  be  an  important  component  of  the  total  variance 
for  the  classification  of  microcalcifications. 

We  also  attempted  to  analyze  the  correlation  of  the 
estimated  likelihood  of  malignancy  when  the  same  images 
were  read  by  different  radiologists.  The  scatter  plots  of 
the  malignancy  ratings  by  every  two  radiologists  (not 
shown)  were,  in  general,  spread  over  wide  ranges  without 
obvious  correlation.  The  histograms  of  the  difference  in 
the  malignancy  ratings  for  the  same  cluster  between  two 
radiologists  were  similar  to  those  of  the  intraobserver 
variability  shown  in  Figure  8,  with  ranges  as  wide  as  -6 
to  +6.  There  were  some  trends  that  some  radiologists  (eg, 
reader  1)  tended  to  have  higher  likelihood  of  malignancy 
estimates  for  most  clusters  than  did  other  radiologists,  and 
some  radiologists  (eg,  reader  6)  tended  to  have  lower  sus¬ 
picion  for  malignancy  than  did  the  others.  These  trends 
are  consistent  with  the  lower  biopsy  threshold  of  reader  1 
and  the  higher  biopsy  threshold  of  reader  6  (Table  4). 

We  investigated  whether  the  intraobserver  variability 
in  the  malignancy  ratings  depended  on  the  perceived  subt¬ 
lety  of  the  microcalcification  cluster.  Because  reader  3 
demonstrated  the  smallest  range  of  variability  in  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  ratings  among  the  three  radiologists  with  whom 
we  repeated  the  experiment,  we  plotted  the  relationship  of 
the  difference  in  the  malignancy  ratings  between  the  two 
readings  of  the  same  cluster  against  the  subtlety  rating  of 
the  cluster  for  reader  3,  as  shown  in  Figure  9.  There  was 
no  obvious  correlation  between  the  variability  in  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  ratings  and  the  perceived  subtlety  of  the  clusters. 

The  large  inter-  and  intraobserver  variabilities  in  the 
malignancy  ratings  may  be  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
radiologists  usually  do  not  have  to  estimate  specifically 
the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  the  clusters  when  they 
read  mammograms  in  clinical  practice.  However,  because 
their  decision  threshold  for  biopsy  recommendation  also 
varied  over  a  wide  range,  as  discussed  above,  the  vari¬ 
abilities  were  not  simply  caused  by  their  unfamiliaiity  in 
the  estimation  of  the  likelihood  of  malignancy.  The  vari¬ 
abilities  may  again  reflect  the  low  specificity  of  the  image 
features  of  the  microcalcifications.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  examples  in  Figure  3,  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of 
benign  microcalcifications  from  sclerosing  adenosis  can 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  a  malignant  cluster  from  intra¬ 
ductal  carcinoma. 


-6  -5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


DIFFERENCE  IN  MALIGNANCY  RATING 

Figure  8.  The  distributions  of  the  differences  in  the  confidence 
ratings  between  the  two  readings  of  the  same  film  of  a  cluster  by 
the  same  radiologist  for  readers  1-3. 


SUBTLETY  RATING 

Figure  9.  Scatter  plot  shows  the  relationship  between  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  confidence  ratings  between  the  two  readings  of  the 
same  cluster  and  the  subtlety  ratings  of  the  cluster,  as  rated  by 
reader  3.  The  number  next  to  a  data  point  indicates  the  number 
of  cases  that  overlap  at  the  same  point.  Data  points  without  a 
number  indicate  that  there  is  only  one  case  at  that  point. 


The  dependence  of  classification  accuracy  on  pixel  size 
may  be  further  weakened  when  other  patient  information 
is  available  for  making  diagnostic  decisions.  In  clinical 
practice,  the  decision  for  biopsy  is  not  dependent  on  the 
mammographic  appearance  alone.  When  the  morphologic 
information  is  nonspecific,  other  patient  information  (eg, 
age,  family  history,  and  personal  history)  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  for  estimating  the  likelihood  of  breast  cancer.  Be¬ 
cause  our  goal  was  to  evaluate  whether  the  classification 
accuracy  of  microcalcifications  depended  on  the  pixel  size 
of  the  digitized  images,  we  did  not  provide  such  patient 
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information  to  the  observers.  Our  results  indicate  that  the 
mammographic  information  that  a  radiologist  assesses 
from  the  displayed  images,  such  as  the  morphologic  char¬ 
acteristics  and  spatial  distribution  pattern  of  the  microcal¬ 
cifications,  does  not  have  a  strong  dependence  on  pixel 
size  in  the  range  studied. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  our  current  ROC  study  we  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  effect  of  pixel  size  on  the  classification 
of  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifications  according  to 
their  mammographic  features.  We  previously  conducted 
an  ROC  study  (9)  to  compare  the  detectability  of  subtle 
microcalcifications  on  original  screen-film  mammograms 
with  that  on  mammograms  digitized  at  a  pixel  size  of  100 
/xm  by  using  an  optical  drum  scanner.  We  found  that  the 
detection  accuracy  for  the  subtle  microcalcifications  de¬ 
creased  when  radiologists  read  the  100-/xm  pixel  size  dig¬ 
itized  images.  Results  of  another  previous  study  (10),  in 
which  we  investigated  the  detection  of  microcalcifications 
by  a  computer  program,  also  indicated  a  reduction  in  de¬ 
tectability  when  the  digitization  pixel  size  increased  from 
35  to  140  ju-m.  The  results  from  these  experiments  indi¬ 
cate  that  spatial  resolution  may  be  more  important  for  the 
detection  than  for  the  classification  of  microcalcifications 
in  mammographic  imaging. 

In  clinical  practice,  an  important  technique  used  by 
radiologists  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  of  a 
microcalcification  cluster  is  to  evaluate  its  interval  change 
between  examinations.  The  number  of  microcalcifications 
in  a  cluster  is  an  important  feature  for  characterizing 
changes.  High-quality  mammograms  that  can  provide  sen¬ 
sitive  detection  of  new,  subtle  microcalcifications  are  cru¬ 
cial  for  such  a  task.  The  results  of  our  previous  studies 
(9,10)  indicate  that  the  spatial  resolution  of  mammo¬ 
graphic  images  will  affect  the  detectability  of  subtle  mi¬ 
crocalcifications.  The  pixel  size  of  digital  mammograms 
may,  therefore,  affect  the  evaluation  of  interval  changes, 
although  the  effect  will  be  reduced  with  the  use  of  magni¬ 
fication  views.  Because  the  radiologists  in  our  current 
study  were  not  provided  with  images  from  previous  ex¬ 
aminations  for  comparison,  the  effects  of  pixel  size  on  the 
detection  of  interval  change  will  warrant  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Another  possible  reason  that  the  images  with  a  35-p,m 
pixel  size  did  not  provide  better  classification  accuracy 
for  malignant  and  benign  microcalcifications  than  did  im¬ 
ages  with  70-  or  105-/uLm  pixel  sizes,  as  observed  in  this 
study,  is  the  higher  noise  level  in  the  digitized  images  at 
this  small  pixel  size.  A  higher  noise  level  will  reduce  the 
signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  image  and  may  interfere  with 


the  perception  of  image  features.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
radiation  dose  to  the  patient  is  unlimited,  a  digital  mam¬ 
mography  system  with  a  smaller  pixel  size  can  provide 
better  classification.  In  the  current  study,  we  investigated 
the  dependence  of  classification  accuracy  on  pixel  size 
under  the  constraint  of  equal  radiation  dose.  The  trade-off 
between  image  quality  and  radiation  dose  and  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  higher-dose  techniques  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study.  Furthermore,  because  digitized  mammograms 
and  mammograms  acquired  with  digital  detectors  have 
different  noise,  contrast  sensitivity,  and  resolution  proper¬ 
ties,  further  investigations  are  needed  to  determine 
whether  a  similar  trend  holds  for  mammograms  acquired 
with  different  types  of  digital  detectors. 

In  conclusion,  we  performed  an  ROC  study  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  effects  of  pixel  size  on  the  classification  of  ma¬ 
lignant  and  benign  microcalcifications  on  digitized  mam¬ 
mograms.  Our  results  indicate  that  the  differences  in  the 
A.  between  pairs  of  pixel  sizes  ranging  from  35  to  140 
fun  do  not  achieve  statistical  significance.  The  pixel  sizes 
in  this  range  therefore  do  not  have  a  strong  effect  on  radi¬ 
ologists’  accuracy  in  the  characterization  of  microcalcifi¬ 
cations.  The  low  specificity  of  the  image  features  of  mi¬ 
crocalcifications  and  the  large  interobserver  and  intraob¬ 
server  variabilities  may  have  prevented  small  advantages 
in  image  resolution  from  being  observed. 
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Improvement  of  mammographic  mass  characterization  using  spiculation 
measures  and  morphological  features 

Berkman  Sahiner  Heang-Ping  Chan,  Nicholas  Petrick,  Mark  A.  Helvie, 
and  Lubomir  M.  Hadjiiski 

Department  of  Radiology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109 
(Received  4  December  2000;  accepted  for  publication  3  May  2001) 

We  are  developing  new  computer  vision  techniques  for  characterization  of  breast  masses  on  mam¬ 
mograms,  We  had  previously  developed  a  characterization  method  based  on  texture  features.  The 
goal  of  the  present  work  was  to  improve  our  characterization  method  by  making  use  of  morpho¬ 
logical  features.  Toward  this  goal,  we  have  developed  a  fully  automated,  three-stage  segmentation 
method  that  includes  clustering,  active  contour,  and  spiculation  detection  stages.  After  segmenta¬ 
tion,  morphological  features  describing  the  shape  of  the  mass  were  extracted.  Texture  features  were 
also  extracted  from  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  mass.  Stepwise  feature  selection  and  linear 
discriminant  analysis  were  employed  in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces 
for  classifier  design.  The  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  using  the  area  A  ^  under  the  receiver 
operating  characteristic  curve.  A  data  set  containing  249  films  from  102  patients  was  used.  When 
the  leave-one-case-out  method  was  applied  to  partition  the  data  set  into  trainers  and  testers,  the 
average  test  for  the  task  of  classifying  the  mass  on  a  single  mammographic  view  was  0.83  ±0.02, 

0.84±0.02,  and  0.87 ±0.02  in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  improvement  obtained  by  supplementing  texture  features  with  morphological  features  in 
classification  was  statistically  significant  (p  =  0.04) .  For  classifying  a  mass  as  malignant  or  benign, 
we  combined  the  leave-one-case-out  discriminant  scores  from  different  views  of  a  mass  to  obtain  a 
summary  score.  In  this  task,  the  test  A  ^  value  using  the  combined  feature  space  was  0.91  ±0.02.  Our 
results  indicate  that  combining  texture  features  with  morphological  features  extracted  from  auto¬ 
matically  segmented  mass  boundaries  will  be  an  effective  approach  for  computer-aided  character¬ 
ization  of  mammographic  masses.  ©  2001  American  Association  of  Physicists  in  Medicine. 

[DOI:  10.1118/1.1381548] 

Key  words:  computer-aided  diagnosis,  mammography,  breast  mass  characterization,  segmentation, 
morphological  features 


I,  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  currently  the  only  proven  and  cost- 
effective  method  to  detect  early  breast  cancer.  Masses  are 
important  indicators  of  malignancy  on  mammograms.  How¬ 
ever,  only  a  small  percentage  of  masses  found  on  mammo¬ 
grams  are  malignant.  Many  benign  conditions,  such  as  cysts 
and  fibroadenomas  are  detected  as  breast  masses.  Some  be¬ 
nign  masses  may  look  suspicious  enough  for  the  radiologist 
to  recommend  biopsy.  In  three  studies,  it  was  found  that  only 
20%-30%  of  mammographically  suspicious  nonpalpable 
breast  masses  that  underwent  biopsy  were  malignant. In 
order  to  reduce  costs  and  patient  discomfort,  it  is  important 
to  reduce  the  number  of  benign  biopsies  without  missing  any 
malignant  masses.  Computer-aided  diagnosis  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  assist  the  radiologists  in  the  characterization  of  mam¬ 
mographic  masses."^ 

In  recent  years,  many  researchers  have  investigated  the 
use  of  computer-extracted  image  features  for  classification  of 
breast  masses  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  features  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  gray-level  and  morphological  characteristics 
of  the  lesion.  Kilday  et  al^  extracted  mass  shapes  using  in¬ 
teractive  gray-level  thresholding,  and  classified  them  into 
cancer,  cyst,  and  fibroadenoma  categories  using  morphologi¬ 


cal  features  and  patient  age.  Pohlman  et  al^  segmented 
masses  using  an  adaptive  region  growing  algorithm,  whose 
parameters  were  interactively  adjusted.  After  mass  segmen¬ 
tation,  features  related  to  tumor  shape  and  boundary  rough¬ 
ness  were  automatically  extracted  and  used  for  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  lesions.  They  found  that  their  tumor  boundary 
roughness  feature  provided  slightly  inferior  classification  ac¬ 
curacy  compared  to  two  experienced  radiologists  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  mammography.  Rangayyan  et  al.^  used  a  measure 
of  the  diffusion  of  a  mass  into  the  surrounding  mammogram 
termed  edge  acutance,  as  well  as  a  number  of  shape  factors, 
including  Fourier  descriptors,  moments,  and  compactness,  to 
classify  masses.  They  found  the  edge  acutance  measure  to  be 
superior  to  the  other  features  extracted  from  the  mass  shape. 
Using  the  acutance  measure  alone,  they  were  able  to  cor¬ 
rectly  classify  93%  of  masses  in  a  database  of  54  cases. 
Viton  et  al}  characterized  the  degree  of  spiculation  and  the 
presence  of  fuzzy  areas  in  the  region  surrounding  a  mass  by 
means  of  polar  and  pseudopolar  representations  of  this  re¬ 
gion.  Huo  et  al.^  extracted  features  related  to  the  margin  and 
the  density  of  the  masses  for  classification.  They  designed 
and  tested  a  two-stage  hybrid  classifier  consisting  of  a  rule- 
based  stage  and  an  artificial  neural  network  stage  on  a  data 
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set  of  95  mammograms.  The  hybrid  classifier  achieved  an 
area  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curve 
of  0.94  for  their  data  set.  Sahiner  et  al  and  Chan  et  aL  used 
texture  features  extracted  from  transformed  images  for  char¬ 
acterization  of  breast  masses,^®  and  investigated  the  effect  of 
their  CAD  method  on  radiologists’  rating  of  breast  masses,'^ 
They  showed  that  their  CAD  method  could  significantly  im¬ 
prove  radiologists’  accuracy  in  characterization  of  masses, 
and  thereby  might  reduce  unnecessary  biopsies. 

A  second  class  of  techniques  for  computer  aided  charac¬ 
terization  of  breast  lesions  use  the  computer  to  combine 
mammographic  features  extracted  by  a  radiologist  into  a  ma¬ 
lignancy  rating.  Getty  et  al.  designed  a  classifier  based  on  12 
mammographic  features  extracted  by  radiologists,  and 
showed  that  the  classifier  could  substantially  increase  the  ra¬ 
diologists’  diagnostic  accuracy.  “  Lo  et  al.  and  Baker  et  al. 
designed  a  neural  network  classifier  based  on  BI-RADS  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  American  College  of  Radiology,  and  the  personal 
and  family  history  of  the  patient.  The  neural  network 
classifier  had  significantly  higher  specificity  at  high  sensitiv¬ 
ity  levels  compared  to  radiologists.^"^ 

In  the  clinical  evaluation  of  a  mammographic  mass,  its 
shape  and  margin  characteristics  are  very  important.^^  We 
previously  introduced  a  rubber-band  straightening  transform 
to  analyze  the  margin  characteristics  of  a  mass.^®  In  the 
present  study,  our  aim  is  to  include  features  related  to  the 
shape  of  the  mass  to  improve  the  characterization  accuracy. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  delineation  of  mass  bound¬ 
aries,  we  have  developed  a  fully  automated  three-stage  seg¬ 
mentation  method.  The  first  stage  of  our  segmentation 
method  is  based  on  a  clustering  technique  that  we  previously 
investigated.  Clustering  is  used  to  find  the  general  outline  of 
the  mass  shape.  This  general  outline  is  refined  using  an  ac¬ 
tive  contour  method  in  the  second  stage.  In  the  third  stage, 
spiculations  are  detected  and  segmented  based  on  image  gra¬ 
dient  directions.  After  segmentation,  morphological  features 
are  extracted  from  the  mass  shape,  and  are  combined  with 
the  texture  features  that  we  have  previously  utilized  for  char¬ 
acterization  of  breast  masses. 

II.  METHODS 
A.  Data  set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  se¬ 
lected  from  the  files  of  patients  in  the  Radiology  Department 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  who  had  undergone  biopsy.  All 
mammograms  were  acquired  with  dedicated  mammographic 
systems.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  of  a  mammogram  in  the 
data  set  were  that  the  mammogram  contained  a  biopsy- 
proven  mass,  and  that  approximately  equal  numbers  of  ma¬ 
lignant  and  benign  masses  were  present  in  the  data  set. 

Our  data  set  consisted  of  249  mammograms  from  102 
patients.  The  mammograms  contained  a  total  of  122  benign 
and  127  malignant  masses.  The  true  pathology  of  the  masses 
was  determined  by  biopsy  and  histologic  analysis.  Six  of  the 
benign  masses,  and  63  of  the  malignant  masses  were  charac¬ 
terized  as  spiculated  by  a  radiologist  experienced  in  mammo¬ 
graphic  interpretation.  Out  of  the  249  mammograms,  223 
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MALIGNANCY  RATING 

Fig.  1 .  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  rating  of  the  masses  in  our  data 
set,  by  an  experienced  radiologist:  (1)  very  likely  benign,  (10)  very  likely 
malignant. 

were  acquired  six  months  or  less  before  biopsy,  and  26  were 
acquired  more  than  six  months  before  biopsy.  The  probabil¬ 
ity  of  malignancy  of  the  biopsied  mass  on  each  mammogram 
was  ranked  by  a  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act 
(MQSA)  approved  radiologist  on  a  scale  of  1  (most  benign 
mammographic  appearance)  to  10  (most  malignant  mammo¬ 
graphic  appearance).  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy 
ranking  of  the  masses  on  each  view  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Note 
that  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  overlap  over  the  entire 
range  of  suspicion  for  malignancy,  indicating  that  the  malig¬ 
nant  or  benign  features  of  these  masses  could  not  be  easily 
distinguished  by  radiologists.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  all  these  masses  had  undergone  biopsy.  The  size  of  the 
masses  in  our  data  set  ranged  from  5  to  29  mm  (mean  size 
=  12.5  mm).  The  distribution  of  the  size  for  malignant  and 
benign  masses  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  observed  that  the 
distribution  of  the  size  for  malignant  masses  is  similar  to  that 
for  benign  masses. 

The  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISYS  DIS- 
1000  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  size  of  100  /^mXlOO  /am  and 


MASS  SIZE  (MM) 


Fig.  2.  The  distribution  of  the  mass  size  for  the  249  masses  in  our  data  set. 
Mass  sizes  were  measured  as  the  longest  dimension  of  the  mass  by  an 
experienced  radiologist. 
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Fig.  3.  The  block  diagram  for  the  mass  segmentation  algorithm.  All  images 
Zjt ,  for  /:  #  3,  are  binary  images,  with  a  nonzero  value  indicating  an  object 
pixel. 

4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated  so  that  gray 
level  values  were  linearly  proportional  to  the  optical  density 
(OD)  within  the  range  of  0.1  to  2.8  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of 
0.001  OD/pixel  value.  Outside  this  range,  the  slope  of  the 
calibration  curve  decreased  gradually,  with  the  OD  range  ex¬ 
tending  to  3.5.  The  pixel  values  were  linearly  converted  be¬ 
fore  they  were  stored  on  the  computer  so  that  a  high  pixel 
value  represented  a  low  optical  density. 

The  location  of  the  biopsied  mass  was  identified  by  the 
radiologist,  and  a  region  of  interest  (ROI)  containing  the 
mass  was  extracted  for  computerized  analysis.  The  size  of 
the  ROI  was  chosen  such  that  the  radiologist-marked  lesion 
and  a  band  of  about  50-pixel-wide  surrounding  background 
were  included  in  the  ROI. 

Before  any  processing,  the  ROIs  were  first  processed  with 
a  background  correction  algorithm.  The  goal  of  background 
correction  is  to  reduce  the  nonuniform  background  caused  by 
the  overlapping  breast  structures  and  the  location  of  the  le¬ 
sion  on  the  mammogram.  The  nonuniform  background  is  not 
related  to  mass  malignancy,  but  may  affect  the  segmentation 
and  feature  extraction  results  used  in  our  computerized 
analysis.  Details  and  examples  of  our  background  correction 
technique  can  be  found  in  the  literature. 

B.  Mass  segmentation 

We  used  a  fully  automated  segmentation  method  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  mass  shape.  The  block  diagram  for  our  mass  seg¬ 
mentation  algorithm  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  the  individual 
steps  of  the  segmentation  algorithm  are  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

7.  Initial  mass  segmentation 

The  mass  segmentation  method  employed  in  this  study 
started  with  the  initial  detection  of  a  mass  shape  within  a 
ROI  using  a  pixel-by-pixel  A'-means  clustering  algorithm, 
which  was  discussed  in  detail  in  the  literature. The  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  segmentation  algorithm  were  chosen  so  that 
the  segmented  region  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  apparent 
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Fig.  4.  The  mass  ROI,  the  initial  contour,  and  the  final  contour  of  the  active 
contour  model  for  a  spiculated  mass  [(a),  (c),  and  (e)]  and  a  nonspiculated 
mass  [(b),  (d),  and  (f)]- 

size  of  the  mass.  This  choice  prevented  most  of  the  masses 
from  merging  into  neighboring  objects.  After  clustering,  one 
to  several  objects  would  be  segmented  in  the  ROI.  If  more 
than  one  object  was  segmented,  the  largest  connected  object 
was  selected.  The  selected  object  was  then  filled,  grown  in  a 
local  neighborhood,  and  eroded  and  dilated  with  morpho¬ 
logical  operators.  In  the  resulting  binary  image,  a  nonzero 
value  indicated  an  object  pixel,  and  zero  value  indicated  a 
background  pixel.  The  implementation  details  of  these  steps 
have  been  described  in  the  literature. Figures  4(a)-4(d) 
show  examples  of  a  spiculated  mass  and  a  nonspiculated 
mass  and  the  results  of  the  first  stage  segmentation. 

2.  Active  contour  segmentation 

Although  initial  mass  segmentation  resulted  in  reasonable 
mass  shapes  for  most  of  the  masses,  further  refinement  was 
necessary  before  detection  and  segmentation  of  the  spicula- 
tions.  We  used  an  active  contour  model  for  mass  shape  re¬ 
finement. 

An  active  contour  is  a  deformable  continuous  curve, 
whose  shape  is  controlled  by  internal  forces  (the  model,  or  a 
priori  knowledge  about  the  object  to  be  segmented)  and  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  (the  image). The  internal  forces  impose  a 
smoothness  constraint  on  the  contour,  and  the  external  forces 
push  the  contour  toward  salient  image  features,  such  as 
edges.  To  solve  a  segmentation  problem,  an  initial  boundary 
is  iteratively  deformed  so  that  the  energy  due  to  internal  and 
external  forces  is  minimized  along  the  contour.  The  energy 
terms  used  in  our  implementation  are  described  in  the 
literature.^^  We  used  the  shape  segmented  by  our  first  stage 
segmentation  method  as  the  initial  boundary.  To  minimize 
the  contour  energy,  we  used  an  iterative  algorithm  proposed 
by  Williams  and  Shah.^^  The  details  of  our  active  contour 
model  have  been  described  elsewhere.^^  Figures  4(c)-4(f) 
show  the  initial  and  final  contours  of  the  model  for  a  spicu¬ 
lated  mass  and  a  nonspiculated  mass,  respectively.  A  binary 
image,  denoted  by  Z2  in  the  schematic  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is 
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produced  by  filling  the  interior  of  the  resulting  contour,  such 
that  any  pixel  within  the  object  has  a  pixel  value  of  1,  and 
any  background  pixel  has  a  pixel  value  of  0. 

3.  Segmentation  of  speculations 

Spiculations  on  mammograms  appear  as  linear  structures 
with  a  positive  image  contrast,  and  they  usually  lie  in  a  radial 
direction  to  the  mass.  As  a  result  of  their  linearity,  the  gra¬ 
dient  directions  at  image  pixels  on  or  close  to  the  spiculation 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  orientation  relative  to  that  of  the 
spiculation.  Karssemeijer  et  al  have  used  this  property  for 
detecting  spiculated  lesions  on  mammograms. In  this  study, 
we  developed  a  method  for  determining  whether  a  pixel 
{ic  Jc)  on  the  mass  contour  lies  on  the  path  of  a  spiculation, 
and  to  segment  the  spiculation  if  it  does. 

For  a  pixel  Jc)  on  the  mass  boundary,  a  search  region 
^UcJc)  is  defined  as  the  set  of  all  image  pixels  that  (i)  lie 
outside  the  mass;  (ii)  have  a  positive  contrast;  (iii)  are  at  a 
distance  less  than  4  mm  from  and  (iv)  are  within 

±7r/4  of  the  normal  to  the  mass  contour  at  (icJc)  (Fig-  5). 
At  each  image  pixel  (ij)  in  S(icJc),  the  obtuse  angle  6 
between  two  lines  is  computed,  where  the  first  line  is  defined 
by  the  gradient  direction  at  (/,;),  and  the  second  line  joins 
the  pixel  (iJ)  to  the  mass  boundary  pixel  (icJc)  (Fig.  6). 
We  have  used  a  method  based  on  convolution  with  Gaussian 
derivatives^^  for  computing  the  gradients.  The  spiculation 
measure  xii^  Jc)  at  a  mass  boundary  pixel  Jc)  is  defined 
as  the  average  value  of  0  in  the  search  region  S(z^  ,y^).  If  the 
pixel  {ic  Jc)  lies  on  the  path  of  a  spiculation,  then  0  will  be 
close  to  7r/2  whenever  the  image  pixel  (iJ)  is  on  the  spicu¬ 
lation,  and  hence  the  mean  of  the  spiculation  measure  will  be 
high. 

For  the  segmentation  task,  we  computed  x{icJc)  for  a 
sequence  of  30  contours.  The  first  contour  in  the  sequence  is 
that  provided  by  the  active  contour  model.  The  following 
contours  in  the  sequence  are  obtained  by  expanding  the  pre¬ 
vious  contour  by  one  pixel  at  a  time,  so  that  x  is  computed  in 
a  30-pixel- wide  band  around  the  mass.  The  resulting  image 
in  the  30-pixel-wide  band  around  is  referred  to  as  the  spicu- 
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lation  likelihood  map,  and  is  denoted  by  Z3  in  Fig.  3.  Figure 
7  shows  the  spiculation  likelihood  map  for  the  two  masses 
used  in  Fig.  4.  The  spiculation  likelihood  map  Z3  is  used  for 
both  detecting  whether  a  mass  is  spiculated,  and  for  seg¬ 
menting  the  spiculations.  To  detect  whether  a  mass  is  spicu¬ 
lated,  a  binary  image  Z4  is  produced  by  thresholding  Z3 ,  at  a 
threshold  T.  After  initial  experimentation,  the  value  of  T  was 
chosen  to  be  0.85.  This  threshold  was  kept  constant  in  the 
segmentation  algorithm  for  all  images  used  in  the  study. 

After  thresholding,  all  connected  objects  in  Z4  are  de¬ 
tected.  The  number  of  the  objects  is  used  as  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  possible  spiculations.  The  ratio  of  the  total 
area  of  the  objects  in  Z4  to  the  mass  area  is  used  as  an 
indication  of  the  relative  size  of  the  spiculations.  The  product 
of  the  two  features  above  (number  of  objects  and  the  size 
ratio)  is  used  as  a  spiculation  detection  variable  to  classify 
the  mass  as  spiculated  or  nonspiculated.  The  choice  of  the 
threshold  for  this  classification  is  discussed  in  Sec.  II D.  If 
the  mass  is  classified  as  spiculated,  then  the  algorithm  com¬ 
bines  the  binary  image  that  represents  the  mass  outline  de¬ 
tected  by  the  active  contour  model  (Z2)  and  the  binary  image 


(a)  (b) 


Fig.  7.  The  spiculation  likelihood  maps  for  the  spiculated  and  the  nonspicu¬ 
lated  masses  shown  in  Fig.  4:  (a)  spiculated,  (b)  nonspiculated. 
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(a)  (b) 


Fig.  8.  The  result  of  the  final  segmentation  for  the  spiculated  and  the  non- 
spiculated  masses  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  7:  (a)  spiculated,  (b)  nonspiculated. 


that  represents  the  result  of  thresholding  (Z4)  to  segment  the 
spiculations  (Fig.  3).  If  the  mass  is  classified  as  nonspicu¬ 
lated,  then  the  output  of  the  segmentation  is  Z2.  Figure  8 
shows  the  result  of  spiculation  detection  and  segmentation 
for  the  masses  used  in  Figs.  4  and  7. 

C.  Feature  extraction 

1,  Extraction  of  morphological  features 

Malignant  masses  tend  to  have  more  irregular  contours 
than  benign  masses.  In  addition,  spiculation  is  a  strong  indi¬ 
cation  for  malignancy.  Therefore,  features  related  to  the  seg¬ 
mented  mass  shape  are  expected  to  yield  useful  information 
for  characterization  of  breast  masses.  In  this  study,  thirteen 
morphological  features  were  extracted  from  the  final  mass 
outline.  A  list  of  these  thirteen  features,  as  well  as  their  ac¬ 
curacy  in  classifying  each  mass  in  our  data  set  as  malignant 
or  benign,  are  shown  in  Table  I.  In  this  section,  we  describe 
these  morphological  features.  The  classification  accuracy  is 
discussed  in  Sec.  IV. 

The  first  five  morphological  features  listed  in  Table  I  are 
based  on  the  normalized  radial  length  (NRL),  defined  as  the 


Table  I.  The  list  of  the  morphological  features  used  in  this  study,  and  the 
area  A.  under  the  ROC  curve  when  each  feature  is  used  alone  for  classifi¬ 
cation. 


Morphological  feature 
name 

Classification 

accuracy 

Fourier  descriptor 

0.82 

Convexity 

0.79 

Rectangularity 

0.75 

Perimeter 

0.75 

NRL  mean 

0.72 

Contrast 

0.71 

NRL  entropy 

0.69 

Circularity 

0.67 

NRL  area  ratio 

0.66 

NRL  standard  deviation 

0.65 

NRL  zero  crossing  count 

0.64 

Perimeter-to-area  ratio 

0.63 

Area 

0.60 

Euclidean  distance  from  the  object’s  centroid  to  each  of  its 
edge  pixels  and  normalized  relative  to  the  maximum  radial 
length  for  the  object.^  In  our  previous  studies,  we  found  that 
NRL  mean,  standard  deviation,  entropy,  area  ratio,  and  zero 
crossing  count  were  useful  for  discriminating  between  ob¬ 
jects  containing  masses  and  normal  tissue.^^ 

The  sixth  feature,  convexity,  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  segmented  object  to  the  area  of  the  smallest  con¬ 
vex  shape  that  contains  the  object.  If  the  object  is  convex,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  benign  masses,  then  this  feature  will 
attain  its  maximum  value  of  unity.  If  the  object  shape  is 
highly  nonconvex,  as  is  the  case  with  many  spiculated  or 
malignant  masses,  then  the  value  of  this  feature  will  be 
small. 

The  seventh  feature,  Fourier  descriptor  (FD),  is  based  on 
the  Fourier  transform  of  the  object  boundary  sequence.  To 
compute  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  object  boundary  se¬ 
quence,  the  X  and  y  coordinates  of  each  border  pixel  m  is 
represented  as  a  complex  number,  z(m)-x{m)-\-jy{m), 
where  Om<N,  and  z(m)  is  a  periodic  sequence  with  period 
N.  Let  c{k)  denote  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  the  periodic 
sequence  z(m),  and  let  d{k)  be  a  periodic  sequence  with 
period  V,  defined  in  the  interval  Ok<N  as 

fO  k  =  0 


It  can  be  shown  that  d(k)  is  independent  of  rotation, 
translation,  and  scaling  of  the  object,  and  the  choice  of  the 
initial  point  z(0)  on  the  object  contour  sequence. Objects 
with  irregular  contours  have  more  high-frequency  compo¬ 
nents  than  those  with  smooth  contours.  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  Fourier  descriptor  measure^^  which  emphasizes  low- 
frequency  components  of  d(k)  is  therefore  useful  in 
discriminating  between  shapes  with  smooth  and  irregular 
contours 


-  V/2+  \,k^0^W 


(2) 


For  computational  efficiency,  all  contours  were  interpo¬ 
lated  to  a  large  integral  power  of  2,  (2^^)  before  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  Fourier  series. 

The  remaining  six  features  were  also  shown  to  be  useful 
in  discriminating  between  objects  containing  masses  and 
normal  tissue.^^  These  features  include  the  perimeter,  area, 
perimeter-to-area  ratio,  circularity,  rectangularity,  and  con¬ 
trast  of  the  object.  The  definition  of  these  features  can  be 
found  in  the  literature.^^ 


2.  Extraction  of  texture  features 

The  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  the  mass  can  yield 
important  features  for  its  classification.  Since  possible  spicu¬ 
lations  and  the  gradient  of  the  opacity  caused  by  the  mass  are 
approximately  radially  oriented,  the  texture  of  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  a  mass  is  expected  to  have  a  radial  dependence. 
However,  most  texture  extraction  methods  are  designed  for 
texture  orientations  in  a  uniform  direction  (horizontal,  verti- 
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Table  II.  The  list  of  the  texture  features  used  in  this  study,  and  the  area  A,  under  the  ROC  curve  when  each 
feature  is  used  alone  for  classification.  For  each  measure,  the  range  of  A-  values  for  different  pixel-pair 
distances  and  directions  is  shown. 


Spatial  gray-level  dependence 
(SGLD)  feature  measure 

Classification 
accuracy  A^ 

Run-length  statistics 
(RLS)  feature  measure 

Classification 
accuracy  A, 

Difference  average 

0.52-0.66 

Long  runs  emphasis 

0.63-0.66 

Difference  entropy 

0.53-0.66 

Run  percentage 

0.59-0.65 

Inverse  difference  moment 

0.50-0.66 

Gray  level  nonuniformity 

0.59-0.62 

Difference  variance 

0.52-0.65 

Run  length  nonuniformity 

0.55-0.57 

Inertia 

0.53-0.65 

Short  runs  emphasis 

0.50-0.56 

Correlation 

0.50-0.61 

Inf.  measure  of  correlation  1 

0.50-0.61 

Inf.  measure  of  correlation  2 

0.50-0.59 

Energy 

0.54-0.59 

Entropy 

0.54-0.58 

Sum  variance 

0.52-0.58 

Sum  entropy 

0.51-0.57 

Sum  average 

0.55-0.56 

cal,  or  at  a  certain  angle  between  these  two  directions).  To  be 
able  to  extract  meaningful  texture  features  from  the  region 
surrounding  a  mass,  we  have  designed  a  rubber  band 
straightening  transform  (REST)  that  maps  a  band  of  pixels 
surrounding  the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (a  rectangular 
region). In  the  transformed  image,  the  border  of  the 
mass  is  expected  to  appear  approximately  as  a  horizontal 
edge,  and  spiculations  are  expected  to  appear  approximately 
as  vertical  lines. 

The  mass  outline  produced  by  the  first  stage  segmentation 
discussed  previously  is  used  for  defining  the  REST  image. 
The  mass  object  produced  by  this  stage  is  usually  slightly 
smaller  than  what  can  be  visually  discerned  on  the  mammo¬ 
gram.  Thus,  a  thin  border  region  along  the  mass  margin  is 
included  in  the  REST  image.  Important  texture  and  gradient 
information  at  the  mass  margin  is  therefore  included  in  the 
analysis  of  the  region  surrounding  the  mass.  A  40-pixel-wide 
region,  corresponding  to  a  4  mm  band  is  used  to  determine 
the  REST  image. 

The  texture  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  in¬ 
clude  13  texture  measures,  each  calculated  at  4  directions 
and  10  distances,  from  the  spatial  gray-level  dependence 
(SOLD)  matrices,  and  5  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  mea¬ 
sures,  each  calculated  at  four  directions,  as  described  in  our 
previous  work.^®  A  list  of  the  SOLD  and  RLS  texture  mea¬ 
sures  is  shown  in  Table  II.  Also  shown  in  Table  II  are  the 
classification  accuracies  when  each  measure  is  used  alone  to 
distinguish  between  malignant  and  benign  ROIs.  For  con¬ 
ciseness,  the  range  of  classification  accuracy  (over  four  di¬ 
rections  and  ten  distances  for  SGLD  measures,  and  over  four 
directions  for  RLS  measures)  of  each  texture  measure  is 
shown.  The  definition  of  these  features^^’^^  and  the  param¬ 
eters  used  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  the  literature.*® 

D.  Classification 

The  classifier  in  this  study  was  designed  to  classify  the 
masses  on  each  available  view.  The  same  mass  imaged  on 
the  CC  and  MLO  views,  and  any  additional  views  received 
different  classification  scores  for  each  view.  To  assess  the 
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classifier  accuracy,  we  considered  both  film-based  and  case- 
based  methods.  In  the  film-based  method,  the  purpose  was  to 
classify  the  mass  on  each  view  as  malignant  or  benign.  In  the 
case-based  method,  the  purpose  was  to  classify  each  mass  as 
malignant  or  benign,  using  the  information  from  all  available 
views.  To  merge  the  information  from  different  views  of  a 
lesion,  we  considered  two  methods.  In  the  first  method,  the 
scores  from  different  views  were  averaged.  In  the  second 
method,  the  maximum  malignancy  score  among  all  views 
was  used  as  the  score  of  the  mass.  The  second  method  cor¬ 
responds  to  calling  a  mass  malignant  if  it  appears  to  be  ma¬ 
lignant  on  any  view,  whereas  the  first  method  gives  equal 
weight  to  each  view  to  predict  malignancy. 

Stepwise  feature  selection  and  linear  discriminant  analysis 
were  used  for  classifier  design,  and  an  A-fold  cross- 
validation  resampling  scheme  was  used  for  partitioning  the 
data  into  design  and  test  sets.  In  a  first  set  of  experiments,  we 
used  tenfold  cross  validation.  The  data  set  was  partitioned 
into  ten  random  partitions  such  that  all  mammograms  from 
one  patient  were  grouped  into  the  same  partition.  Nine  of  the 
partitions  were  used  for  feature  selection  and  classifier  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  remaining  partition  was  used  for  testing.  The 
purpose  of  grouping  all  mammograms  of  one  patient  into  the 
same  partition  was  to  ensure  that  the  test  data  were  indepen¬ 
dent  from  training.  Without  this  type  of  partitioning,  one 
mammogram  from  a  patient  may  be  used  for  training  a  clas¬ 
sifier  that  will  be  tested  on  another  mammogram  of  the  same 
patient,  which  may  bias  the  test  results  because  the  training 
and  test  sets  may  not  be  completely  independent.  The  test 
partition  was  rotated  in  a  round-robin  manner  so  that  all 
partitions  served  as  a  test  partition  once  and  only  once.  The 
discriminant  scores  were  analyzed  using  ROC  methodology, 
using  the  LABROC  program  of  Metz  et  For  each  test 
partition,  the  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the 
area  under  the  ROC  curve.  A  mean  value  for  the  data 
set  was  obtained  by  averaging  these  ten  A^  values.  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  experiments,  we  used  a  leave-one-case-out  method 
for  data  partitioning.  This  method  is  similar  to  ten-fold  cross 
validation  discussed  previously,  with  the  differences  that,  in 
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the  leave-one-case-out  method,  each  partition  consisted  of 
films  from  one  and  only  one  patient,  and  that  the  scores  from 
all  ROIs  were  accumulated  for  the  ROC  analysis.  Since  there 
were  102  patients,  this  corresponded  to  1 02-fold  cross  vali¬ 
dation.  The  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between 
ROC  curves  obtained  with  classifiers  using  different  feature 
spaces  (texture,  morphological,  or  combined)  was  tested  us¬ 
ing  the  CLABROC  program  of  Metz  et  al?^ 

Classifier  training  consisted  of  three  stages,  and  was 
based  on  the  training  set  alone  for  all  of  these  three  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  related  to  mass  segmentation.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Sec.  II B,  the  decision  to  classify  a  mass  as  spicu- 
lated  or  nonspiculated  was  based  on  thresholding  a  spicula- 
tion  detection  variable  obtained  from  the  spiculation 
likelihood  map.  The  value  of  this  threshold  was  determined 
from  the  training  set  such  that  the  sum  of  correct  decision 
percentages  for  the  spiculated  and  nonspiculated  masses  was 
maximized  for  the  training  set.  Classification  of  a  mass  as 
spiculated  or  nonspiculated  determined  if  the  spiculation  seg¬ 
mentation  step  would  be  applied  to  the  mass  (see  Fig.  3). 
This  affected  the  morphological  features  extracted  and  se¬ 
lected  in  the  second  stage  of  classifier  training.  The  second 
stage  of  the  training  involved  stepwise  feature  selection, 
which  has  been  used  for  classifier  design  in  many  of  our 
CAD  applications. Stepwise  feature  selection  itera¬ 
tively  enters  features  into  or  removes  features  from  the  group 
of  selected  features  based  on  a  feature  selection  criterion.  In 
this  study,  the  feature  selection  criterion  was  based  on  the 
Wilks’  lambda, obtained  using  the  trainers  alone.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  features  in  stepwise  feature  selection  was  controlled 
by  the  F-to-enter  and  F-to-remove  thresholds,  which  were 
evaluated  over  a  range  from  5.0  to  2.0.  In  the  third  stage,  the 
coefficients  of  the  linear  classifier  were  determined  based  on 
the  training  set.  By  making  these  three  decisions  independent 
of  the  test  set,  we  aimed  at  improving  the  generalizability  of 
our  classification  results  to  unknown  cases  in  the  patient 
population. 


III.  RESULTS 

Figure  9  shows  the  distribution  of  the  detection  variable 
used  for  the  classification  of  a  mass  as  spiculated  or  non¬ 
spiculated.  It  is  observed  that  by  properly  choosing  the 
threshold,  more  than  30%  (60/180)  of  the  nonspiculated 
masses  can  be  correctly  identified  without  misclassifying  any 
spiculated  masses.  At  the  selected  threshold  for  the  spicula¬ 
tion  detection  variable  (see  the  earlier  paragraph)  77%  (53/ 
69)  of  the  spiculated  masses  and  78%  (140/180)  of  the  non¬ 
spiculated  masses  were  correctly  identified.  Since  there  are 
six  spiculated  but  benign  masses  in  our  data  set,  we  did  not 
use  this  variable  for  the  classification  of  the  masses  as  ma¬ 
lignant  or  benign. 

For  both  the  tenfold  cross  validation  and  leave-one-case- 
out  data  partitioning  methods,  we  investigated  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  as  malignant  or  benign  in  the  morphologi¬ 
cal  feature  space  alone,  texture  feature  space  alone,  and  the 
combined  morphological  and  texture  feature  space. 
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Fig.  9.  The  distribution  of  the  spiculation  detection  variable  for  the  spicu¬ 
lated  and  the  nonspiculated  masses. 


A.  Tenfold  cross  validation 

The  average  number  of  selected  features  was  2,  10,  and 
14  in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature 
spaces.  The  resulting  values  for  each  of  the  ten  partitions 
are  shown  in  Table  III.  It  is  observed  that  combining  the 
morphological  and  texture  feature  spaces  improves  the  clas¬ 
sification  accuracy.  The  average  value  for  the  ten  parti¬ 
tions  in  this  study  was  0.85  for  either  the  texture  or  the 
morphological  features  used  alone.  Using  the  combined  fea¬ 
ture  space,  the  average  test  A^  value  for  the  ten  partitions 
reached  0.89. 

B.  Leave-one-case-out 

The  average  number  of  selected  features  was  4,  8,  and  10 
in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces. 
The  resulting  A^  values  were  0.84±0.02,  0.83±0.02,  and 
0.87±0.02  in  the  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  fea¬ 
ture  spaces,  respectively.  The  ROC  curves  for  classification 
in  these  three  feature  spaces  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  For  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  combined  feature  space  (A 2  =  0.87  ±0.02),  the 
distribution  of  the  classifier  scores  for  the  249  masses  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11.  This  distribution  represents  film-based 
classification  results,  in  the  sense  that  the  mass  on  each  film 


Table  III.  The  test  values  for  each  partition  using  linear  discriminant 
analysis  with  morphological,  texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces. 


Partition 

number 

Morphological 
feature  space 

Texture 
feature  space 

Combined 
feature  space 

1 

0.90±0.06 

0.92±0.06 

0.92±0.07 

2 

0.92±0.06 

0.98  ±0.03 

1.000  000 

3 

0.83±0.10 

0.93  ±0.06 

0.94±0-05 

4 

0.80±0.08 

0.83±0.08 

0.86±0.08 

5 

0.94±0.05 

0.80±0.16 

0.92±0.07 

6 

0.82±0.08 

0.66±0.12 

0.85±0.08 

7 

1.000  000 

1.000  000 

0.96±0.04 

8 

0.77±0.10 

0.71  ±0.10 

0.71±0.11 

9 

0.64±0.11 

0.73±0.10 

0.74±0.10 

10 

0.93  ±0.05 

0.91  ±0.06 

0.98±0.03 

Average 

0.85 

0.85 

0.89 
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Fig.  10.  ROC  curves  for  classification  of  masses  in  the  morphological, 
texture,  and  combined  feature  spaces. 


is  given  a  separate  score,  as  discussed  in  Sec.  II D.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  radiologists  read  different  views  of  the  same  patient 
together.  To  simulate  this  condition,  we  combined  the  dis¬ 
criminant  scores  of  different  views  of  the  same  mass  from 
the  same  year  to  obtain  a  single  case-based  score  for  each 
mass.  This  analysis  resulted  in  127  average  scores  for  102 
patients,  because  some^  patients  had  mammograms  spanning 
multiple  years  or  from  both  breasts,  and  masses  in  different 
breasts  or  from  different  years  were  averaged  separately.  As 
described  in  Sec.  II D,  we  compared  using  either  the  maxi¬ 
mum  malignancy  score  or  the  average  malignancy  score  as 
the  combination  method.  These  two  methods  both  resulted  in 
ROC  curves  with  ^^  =  0.91.  The  distribution  of  the  case- 
based  scores  using  the  averaging  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  ROC  curves  for  film-based  classification  (A^=0.S7 
±0,02)  and  case-based  classification  (A  0.91  ±0.02)  are 
shown  in  Fig,  13. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

Our  results  indicate  that  accurate  segmentation  of  mam¬ 
mographic  masses  and  the  use  of  morphological  features  can 
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Fig.  11.  The  distribution  of  the  film-based  discriminant  scores  for  leave- 
one-case-out  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses,  using  the  com¬ 
bined  feature  space.  The  score  of  a  mass  on  each  film  is  considered  inde¬ 
pendently. 
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Fig.  12.  The  distribution  of  the  case-based  discriminant  scores  for  leave- 
one-case-out  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses,  using  the  com¬ 
bined  feature  space.  The  scores  from  the  same  mass  of  the  same  year  have 
been  averaged  into  a  single  score  for  the  mass. 


be  effective  in  classifying  breast  masses  as  malignant  or  be¬ 
nign.  When  tenfold  cross  validation  was  used  for  data  parti¬ 
tioning,  the  average  classification  accuracy  with  morphologi¬ 
cal  features  alone  was  equal  to  that  with  texture  features 
alone  (A^^O.SS).  The  average  classification  accuracy  im¬ 
proved  to  A  2= 0.89  when  texture  and  morphological  features 
were  combined.  In  the  tenfold  cross-validation  method,  the 
test  A  2  values  for  each  partition  were  computed  separately. 
This  meant  that  there  were,  on  average,  24.9  films  in  each 
test  partitioning.  Due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  used  for 
computing  the  test  ROC  curves,  the  standard  deviations  of 
the  A  2  values  were  large,  relative  to  those  obtained  using  the 
leave-one-out  method,  as  observed  from  Table  III.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  difference  between  the  classifiers  trained  with  the 
three  different  feature  spaces  did  not  reach  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  for  any  of  the  ten  partitions  shown  in  Table  III.  For  the 
leave-one-case-out  method,  the  scores  from  all  ROIs  were 
accumulated  for  the  ROC  analysis,  as  explained  previously. 
This  meant  that  the  classification  scores  for  all  films  were 
analyzed  to  obtain  the  test  ROC  curve.  In  this  case,  the  clas¬ 
sifier  based  on  the  combined  feature  space  was  significantly 


Fig.  13.  Case-based  and  film-based  ROC  curves  for  classification  of  malig¬ 
nant  and  benign  masses. 
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more  accurate  than  that  based  on  the  texture  feature  space 
alone  (/?  =  0.04).  The  difference  between  the  classifiers 
based  on  the  combined  and  morphological  feature  spaces  did 
not  reach  statistical  significance. 

We  previously  introduced  a  rubber-band  straightening 
transform  to  analyze  the  margin  characteristics  of  a  mass  in  a 
texture  feature  space.  In  this  work,  we  developed  a  new 
three-stage  segmentation  method  that  consists  of  clustering, 
active  contours,  and  spiculation  detection;  and  evaluated  the 
effectiveness  of  combining  the  morphological  features  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  segmented  mass  and  texture  features  for 
improving  computerized  breast  mass  classification.  The  mor¬ 
phological  features  used  in  this  study  were  not  novel 
and  we  had  previously  attempted  to  combine  these  features 
with  texture  features.  However,  with  our  previous  mass  seg¬ 
mentation  method,  we  were  unable  to  improve  our  texture- 
based  classification  results  by  including  morphological  fea¬ 
tures.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  quality  of 
segmentation  is  very  important  for  morphological  feature  ex¬ 
traction. 

The  three-stage  segmentation  method  used  in  this  study 
adds  two  new  stages  to  our  previous  segmentation  method. 
Previously,  the  clustering  method  was  successful  in  segment¬ 
ing  the  main  portion  of  the  mass  from  the  background.  How¬ 
ever,  one  major  limitation  of  clustering-based  segmentation 
is  that,  even  for  well-circumscribed  masses,  the  segmented 
shape  contains  many  irregularities  due  to  structured  or  ran¬ 
dom  noises  [see  Fig.  4(d)].  Another  limitation  is  that,  to  pre¬ 
vent  merging  with  neighboring  structures,  the  clustering  pa¬ 
rameters  have  to  be  chosen  so  that  the  segmented  object  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  object  that  would  visually  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  a  majority  of  the  masses.  Morphological  features 
extracted  from  such  a  segmented  mass  may  not  adequately 
characterize  the  true  morphology  of  the  mass.  The  first  new 
segmentation  component  of  this  study  is  the  use  of  an  active 
contour  model  for  refining  the  clustering-based  segmentation 
results.  The  second  new  component  is  the  use  of  image  gra¬ 
dient  directions  for  detecting  and  segmenting  spiculations. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  spiculation  detection  variable  de¬ 
signed  in  this  study  was  able  to  provide  some  separation 
between  the  spiculated  and  the  nonspiculated  masses.  When 
the  spiculation  detection  variable  was  used  as  the  decision 
variable  to  classify  the  masses  as  spiculated  or  nonspicu¬ 
lated,  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve  was  0,85.  However, 
this  variable  could  not  be  directly  used  for  the  classification 
of  the  masses  as  malignant  or  benign,  because  almost  half 
(64/127)  of  the  malignant  masses  were  visually  characterized 
as  nonspiculated  by  a  radiologist  experienced  in  mammo¬ 
graphic  interpretation. 

The  ability  of  each  morphological  feature  to  discriminate 
between  the  ROIs  containing  malignant  and  benign  masses  is 
shown  in  Table  I  in  terms  of  the  area  under  the  ROC 
curve.  The  A^  values  indicate  the  accuracy  of  classifying  the 
individual  249  ROIs  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  feature 
with  the  highest  classification  accuracy  was  the  Fourier  de¬ 
scriptor  (FD).  The  stepwise  method  selected  FD  for  all  of  the 
ten  partitions  shown  in  both  the  first  and  the  last  columns  of 
Table  III.  When  feature  selection  was  performed  using  the 
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Fig.  14.  The  distribution  of  the  Fourier  descriptor  feature  for  malignant  and 
benign  masses. 


morphological  features  alone,  the  contrast  feature  was  se¬ 
lected,  in  addition  to  FD,  for  all  of  the  ten  partitions  shown 
in  the  first  column  of  Table  III.  The  classification  accuracy  of 
the  contrast  feature  is  lower  than  those  of  several  other  fea¬ 
tures  in  Table  I.  However,  contrast  is  the  only  feature  in 
Table  I  that  makes  use  of  the  gray  scale  information  in  the 
image.  Therefore,  compared  to  other  morphological  features, 
it  seems  to  be  able  to  introduce  more  complemen¬ 
tary,  and  useful,  information  into  the  classifier  when  com¬ 
bined  with  FD. 

The  ability  of  each  texture  measure  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  malignant  and  benign  masses  is  shown  in  Table  II.  It  is 
observed  that  when  used  alone,  the  texture  features  are  less 
effective  than  morphological  features  in  classifying  the 
masses  in  our  data  set.  However,  when  texture  features  are 
combined  using  a  linear  classifier,  the  classification  accuracy 
is  comparable  to  classification  using  a  linear  classifier  with 
morphological  features  alone.  This  may  be  an  indication  that 
the  linear  classifier  is  not  as  effective  for  combining  these 
morphological  features  as  for  combining  the  texture  features. 
We  believe  that  a  major  reason  for  this  is  the  distributions  of 
the  morphological  features.  It  is  known  that  the  linear  clas¬ 
sifier  is  optimal  for  features  with  multivariate  Gaussian  class 
distributions  with  equal  covariance  matrices."^  Due  to  the 
thresholding  operation  in  segmentation  (see  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Sec.  II B,  and  Fig.  3),  the  distributions  of  the  mor¬ 
phological  features  in  this  study  are  very  different  from  be¬ 
ing  Gaussian.  As  an  example,  the  distribution  of  the  Fourier 
descriptor  feature  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  can  be  observed  that 
the  distributions  of  both  the  benign  and  the  malignant  masses 
follow  a  bimodal  distribution,  very  likely  with  the  smaller 
peak  corresponding  to  masses  classified  as  spiculated,  and 
the  larger  peak  corresponding  to  those  classified  as  nonspicu¬ 
lated.  It  is  known  that  other  types  of  classifiers,  such  as  arti¬ 
ficial  neural  networks  or  hybrid  classifiers,  perform  better 
with  non-Gaussian  distributions.  We  will  investigate  the  per¬ 
formance  of  other  types  of  classifiers  in  these  feature  spaces 
in  the  future. 

In  a  previous  study,  we  had  used  the  same  texture  features 
as  those  in  this  study,  and  had  obtained  an  ROC  area  of  0.92 
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on  a  data  set  containing  238  masses."^  The  main  reason  for 
the  lower  accuracy  with  texture  features  in  this  study  is  the 
difference  of  the  feature  selection  methods  used  in  the  two 
studies.  In  our  previous  study,  the  features  were  selected  us¬ 
ing  the  entire  data  set,  as  have  been  done  in  most  studies  in 
the  CAD  literature.'^^"'^^  After  feature  selection,  the  data  set 
was  partitioned  into  training  and  test  sets  for  formulation  of 
the  linear  discriminant  function.  In  the  current  study,  both 
feature  selection  and  classifier  coefficient  determination  were 
performed  on  the  training  set.  We  have  recently  compared 
the  effect  of  these  two  different  approaches  to  feature  selec¬ 
tion  on  classifier  performance  prediction  using  a  Monte 
Carlo  simulation  study.^^  We  have  found  that,  when  feature 
selection  is  performed  using  the  training  set  alone,  the  pre¬ 
dicted  test  performance  of  the  classifier  is  lower,  in  general, 
than  that  of  a  classifier  trained  with  an  infinite  number  of 
samples,  as  can  be  expected  when  a  classifier  is  designed 
with  a  finite  design  sample  set.  However,  when  feature  se¬ 
lection  is  performed  using  the  entire  set  of  available  samples 
(training  and  test  sets  together),  the  predicted  test  perfor¬ 
mance  can  be  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  a  classifier  trained 
with  an  infinite  number  of  samples,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  available  samples,  the  number  of  features,  and  the 
correlation  between  the  features.  The  fact  that  the  predicted 
performance  of  the  classifier  designed  with  a  finite  sample 
set  can  exceed  that  with  an  infinite  sample  set  in  the  latter 
case  indicates  that  feature  selection  using  the  entire  available 
sample  set  can  result  in  an  overly  optimistic  prediction  of  the 
classifier  performance.  In  studies  with  a  clinical  data  set, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  true  class  distributions,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  which  approach  will  be  less  biased.  In 
order  to  provide  a  conservative  prediction  of  the  classifier 
performance  for  the  general  population,  we  chose  to  perform 
the  feature  selection  on  trainers  alone  in  our  current  study. 

Our  data  set  contained  223  mammograms  obtained  less 
than  six  months  before  biopsy  (preoperative  mammograms) 
and  26  mammograms  obtained  more  than  six  months  prior  to 
biopsy  (prior  mammograms).  In  order  to  obtain  case-based 
average  scores,  we  combined  the  scores  from  different  years 
separately.  Since  the  characteristics  of  the  mass  may  change 
with  time,  combining  scores  across  multiple  years  will  not  be 
reasonable.  Similar  to  radiologists’  interpretation,"^  case- 
based  classification  accuracy  was  higher  than  film-based  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  ^2  =  0.91  and  A.  =  0.87  for  the  two  methods, 
respectively. 

An  important  feature  of  a  CAD  lesion  classifier  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  alert  radiologists  to  a  suspicious  lesion  on  a  mammo¬ 
gram  obtained  at  a  time  when  the  radiologist’s  suspicion 
level  is  not  high  enough  to  recommend  biopsy.  These  prior 
mammograms,  which  are  by  definition  more  difficult  to  char¬ 
acterize,  were  included  in  our  database  because  one  would 
encounter  such  cases  in  clinical  use  or  evaluation  of  a  CAD 
system.  If  these  26  prior  mammograms  in  our  data  set  were 
excluded  from  the  analysis,  then  case-based  and  film-based 
values  would  be  0.94  and  0.88,  respectively.  Since  the 
number  of  prior  mammograms  was  small,  we  did  not  com¬ 
pare  the  classification  accuracy  of  prior  mammograms  to  that 
of  preoperative  mammograms  in  this  study.  When  a  larger 


set  of  prior  mammograms  is  collected,  it  will  be  interesting 
and  important  to  evaluate  whether  the  computer  classifier 
can  predict  the  malignancy  of  the  “unsuspected”  masses  in 
earlier  years. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  developed  a  fully  automated  three-stage  segmen¬ 
tation  method  for  delineation  of  mass  boundary  and  detec¬ 
tion  and  segmentation  of  spiculations.  Morphological  fea¬ 
tures  describing  the  shape  of  the  mass  and  texture  features 
describing  the  margin  characteristics  of  the  mass  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  segmented  mass  and  a  band  of  pixels  sur¬ 
rounding  the  segmented  mass,  respectively.  The  data  set  was 
partitioned  using  a  tenfold  cross  validation  and  a  leave-one- 
case-out  method  for  training  and  testing  a  classifier  with 
stepwise  feature  selection  followed  by  linear  discriminant 
analysis.  Using  the  combined  feature  space,  the  test  classifi¬ 
cation  accuracy  was  ^2  =  0.89  and  ^2  =  0.87  for  the  tenfold 
cross  validation  and  the  leave-one-case-out  methods,  respec¬ 
tively.  Case-based  classification  scores  were  obtained  by  av¬ 
eraging  the  test  scores  of  the  same  mass  from  the  same  year. 
The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  for  case-based  classification 
was  ^2=0.91.  Our  results  indicate  that  combining  morpho¬ 
logical  features  extracted  from  the  automatically  segmented 
mass  boundary  with  texture  features  can  significantly  im¬ 
prove  the  accuracy  for  computer-aided  characterization  of 
mammographic  masses. 
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Abstract 


Mass  segmentation  is  used  as  the  first  step  in  many  computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  systems 
for  classification  of  breast  masses  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  goal  of  this  work  was  to  study  the 
accuracy  of  an  automated  mass  segmentation  method  developed  in  our  laboratory,  and  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  the  segmentation  stage  on  the  overall  classification  accuracy.  The 
automated  segmentation  method  was  quantitatively  compared  with  manual  segmentation  by  two 
expert  radiologists  (R1  and  R2)  using  three  similarity  or  distance  measures  on  a  data  set  of  100 
masses.  The  area  overlap  measures  between  R1  and  R2,  the  computer  and  Rl,  and  the  computer 
and  R2  were  0.76±0.13, 0.74±0.11,  and  0.74±0.13,  respectively.  The  inter-observer  difference  in 
these  measures  between  the  two  radiologists  was  compared  to  the  corresponding  differences 
between  the  computer  and  the  radiologists.  Using  three  similarity  measures  and  data  from  two 
radiologists,  a  total  of  six  statistical  tests  were  performed.  The  difference  between  the  computer 
and  the  radiologist  segmentation  was  significantly  larger  than  the  inter-observer  variability  in 
only  one  test.  Two  sets  of  texture,  morphological,  and  spiculation  features,  one  based  on  the 
computer  segmentation,  and  the  other  based  on  radiologist  segmentation,  were  extracted  from  a 
data  set  of  249  films  from  102  patients.  A  classifier  based  on  stepwise  feature  selection  and 
linear  discriminant  analysis  was  trained  and  tested  using  the  two  feature  sets.  The  leave-one- 
case-out  method  was  used  for  data  sampling.  For  case-based  classification,  the  area  Az  under  the 
receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curve  was  0.89  and  0.88  for  the  feature  sets  based  on  the 
radiologist  segmentation  and  computer  segmentation,  respectively.  The  difference  between  the 
two  ROC  curves  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Keywords:  computer-aided  diagnosis,  mammography,  breast  masses,  classification. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  currently  the  most  sensitive  method  to  detect  early  breast  cancer.  However, 
many  suspicious  findings  on  mammograms  are  benign.  The  most  important  mammographic 
signs  of  malignancy  are  masses  and  microcalcifications.  The  benign  biopsy  rate  for 
mammographically  suspicious,  nonpalpable  breast  masses  is  about  70  to  80%  [1-3].  In  order  to 
reduce  patient  anxiety  and  morbidity,  as  well  as  to  reduce  costs,  it  is  important  to  reduce  the 
biopsy  rate  without  missing  malignancies.  Besides  its  potential  benefits  in  detecting 
mammographic  lesions  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked,  computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD) 
also  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  mammography  by  assisting  the  radiologists  to 
better  differentiate  malignant  and  benign  lesions  and  reduce  the  benign  biopsy  rate. 

Many  CAD  systems  use  a  three-stage  approach  for  classification  of  breast  masses  as 
malignant  or  benign.  First,  the  mass  is  segmented  from  the  background  tissue.  Next,  features 
relevant  to  the  classification  task  are  extracted  from  the  mass  and  the  surrounding  tissue. 
Finally,  the  feature  values  are  merged  into  a  malignancy  score  using  a  classifier.  The 
segmentation  methods  used  for  classification  of  mammographic  masses  can  be  manual  [4,  5], 
semi-automated  [6,  7],  or  fully  automated  [8,  9].  Mudigonda  et  al.  [4]  used  hand-segmented 
mass  boundaries  to  extract  gradient-based  features  and  texture  measures  from  a  ribbon 
surrounding  the  mass,  and  used  the  features  in  a  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  classifier.  Bruce 
et  al  [5]  used  multiresolution  features  to  quantify  mass  shapes  that  were  segmented  manually  by 
a  radiologist.  Pohlman  et  al  [6]  segmented  masses  using  an  adaptive  region  growing  algorithm. 
If  a  mass  could  not  be  segmented  after  repeated  manual  adjustments  of  the  region  growing 
algorithm,  it  was  excluded  from  the  data  set.  They  found  that  in  the  task  of  differentiating 
invasive  cancer  and  benign  lesions,  their  tumor  boundary  roughness  feature  achieved  a 
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classification  accuracy  comparable  to  those  of  two  experienced  radiologists  who  specialized  in 
mammography.  Kilday  et  al.  [7]  extracted  mass  shapes  using  interactive  gray-level  thresholding. 
Masses  that  were  not  successfully  segmented  were  excluded  from  analysis.  Morphological 
features  and  patient  age  were  used  to  classify  the  masses  into  cancer,  cyst,  and  fibroadenoma 
categories.  Huo  et  al.  [8]  used  a  fully  automated  region  growing  algorithm  with  a  multiple 
transition  point  technique  to  segment  the  masses.  Features  extracted  from  the  margin  and  the 
density  of  the  masses  were  used  in  a  two-stage  hybrid  classifier  consisting  of  a  rule-based  stage 
and  an  artificial  neural  network  stage.  The  hybrid  classifier  achieved  an  area  Az  under  the 
receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curve  of  0.94  for  a  data  set  of  65  cases.  On  an 
independent  data  set  of  110  cases,  their  classifier  had  an  Az  of  0.82  [10].  Sahiner  et  al.  used  a 
clustering  algorithm  for  fully  automated  segmentation.  Texture  features  were  extracted  from  a 
band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  mass  which  had  been  transformed  to  a  rectangular  strip  using  the 
rubber-band  straightening  transformation  (REST)  [9].  A  linear  discriminant  analysis  (LDA) 
classifier  was  used  for  the  classification  task.  In  an  ROC  study  that  investigated  the  effect  of  this 
classifier  on  radiologists’  classification  of  breast  masses,  Chan  et  al.  [11]  showed  that  the 
computer  classifier  could  significantly  improve  radiologists’  accuracy  in  characterization  of 
masses. 

Hand-segmentation  by  a  radiologist  may  assure  that  most  of  the  mass  boundaries  are  correctly 
delineated.  However,  hand-segmentation  can  be  time-consuming  and  subject  to  intra-  and  inter¬ 
observer  variations.  A  fully  automated  segmentation  algorithm  has  the  advantages  of  speed  and 
reproducibility.  However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop  an  automated  method  that  can  accurately 
and  consistently  detect  mass  boundaries  because  many  masses  have  ill-defined  boundaries  and 
often  overlap  with  fibroglandular  tissue. 
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This  study  has  two  major  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  quantitatively  compare  an  automated 
segmentation  method  developed  in  our  laboratory  with  manual  segmentation  by  two  expert 
radiologists  (R1  and  R2),  and  to  analyze  the  measure  of  agreement  between  Rl,  R2,  and  the 
computer.  Since  there  is  no  ground  truth  of  the  mass  boundaries  and  radiologists  exhibit 
variations  in  mass  boundary  delineation,  it  will  be  more  meaningful  to  determine  if  the 
difference  between  mass  boundaries  delineated  by  the  computer  and  a  radiologist  falls  within  the 
range  of  variation  between  radiologists,  rather  than  to  measure  the  absolute  deviation  of  the 
computer-segmented  boundaries  from  any  one  of  the  radiologists.  The  second  goal  is  to  compare 
the  classification  accuracy  based  on  computer  segmentation  to  that  based  on  manual 
segmentation  by  a  radiologist.  This  comparison  is  intended  to  give  us  an  indication  as  to 
whether  future  characterization  work  needs  to  focus  on  better  mass  segmentation  or  on 
improved  features  and  better  classifier  design.  To  our  knowledge,  neither  of  these  goals  has 
previously  been  pursued  in  the  literature. 

In  the  next  Section,  we  first  describe  the  data  set  used  in  this  study.  Our  fully  automated  mass 
segmentation  method  based  on  an  active  contour  (AC)  model  is  described  in  Section  II.B.  The 
similarity  measures  used  for  quantifying  the  agreement  between  the  segmentations  by  Rl,  R2, 
and  the  computer  are  discussed  in  Section  II.C,  while  Sections  II.D  and  II.E  briefly  describe  the 
feature  extraction  and  classification  techniques  used  for  characterizing  the  masses  as  malignant 
or  benign.  The  quantitative  comparisons  and  the  classification  accuracy  results  are  presented  in 
Section  III,  with  a  discussion  of  the  results  and  conclusions  in  the  following  two  sections. 
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II.  METHODS 

A.  Data  Set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  selected  from  the  files  of  patients  in  the 
Radiology  Department  at  the  University  of  Michigan  who  had  undergone  biopsy.  All 
mammograms  were  acquired  with  dedicated  mammographic  systems.  The  criteria  for  inclusion 
of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set  were  that  the  mammogram  contained  a  biopsy-proven  mass,  and 
that  approximately  equal  numbers  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  were  present  in  the  data  set. 

Our  data  set  consisted  of  249  mammograms  from  102  patients.  The  mammograms  contained 
a  total  of  122  benign  and  127  malignant  masses.  The  histology  of  the  masses  were  determined 
by  biopsy  and  pathologic  analysis.  The  probability  of  malignancy  of  the  biopsied  mass  on  each 
mammogram  was  ranked  by  a  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act  (MQSA)  approved 
radiologist  on  a  scale  of  1  (most  benign  mammographic  appearance)  to  10  (most  malignant 
mammographic  appearance).  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  on  each 
view  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  malignant  and  benign  masses  overlap  over  the  entire  range  of 
suspicion  for  malignancy,  indicating  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  radiologists  to  distinguish 
malignant  from  benign  masses  in  this  data  set.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  all  masses 
underwent  biopsy  after  clinical  evaluation  of  the  cases.  The  size  of  the  masses  in  our  data  set 
ranged  from  5  to  29  mm  (mean  size=12.5  mm).  The  distributions  of  the  sizes  for  the  malignant 
and  benign  masses  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  observed  that  the  lesion  size  distribution  for 
malignant  masses  is  similar  to  that  for  benign  masses. 

The  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISYS  DIS-1000  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  size  of 
100  p,m  X  100  |xm  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated  so  that  gray  level  values 
were  linearly  proportional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the  range  of  0.1  to  2.8  OD  units. 
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with  a  slope  of  0.001  OD/pixel  value.  Outside  this  range,  the  slope  of  the  calibration  curve 
decreased  gradually,  with  the  OD  range  extending  to  3.5. 

The  location  of  the  biopsied  mass  was  identified  by  a  radiologist,  and  a  region  of  interest 
(ROI)  containing  the  mass  was  extracted.  The  size  of  the  ROI  was  chosen  such  that  the 
radiologist-marked  lesion  and  a  band  of  about  70-pixel-wide  surrounding  background  were 
included  in  the  ROI.  R1  was  requested  to  manually  delineate  all  masses  in  the  data  set,  and  R2 
was  requested  to  delineate  a  randomly  selected  subset  of  100  masses.  Both  radiologists  used 
specially  designed  interactive  software  on  a  display  workstation  to  outline  the  masses.  After 
initial  experimentation,  it  was  decided  that,  for  spiculated  masses,  only  the  central  tumor  would 
be  delineated  by  the  radiologists,  not  the  spiculations.  The  main  reason  for  this  approach  is  that 
we  observed  that  the  decision  to  include  or  exclude  a  spiculation  by  the  radiologists  was  very 
subjective.  The  visibility  of  individual  spiculations  for  a  mass  can  range  from  obvious  to  very 
subtle  and  ill-defined.  When  the  number  of  subtle  spiculations  was  large,  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  radiologists  to  individually  trace  them.  When  these  spiculations  were  not 
traced,  it  was  not  known  if  the  radiologist  did  not  consider  them  to  be  spiculations  or  if  they 
preferred  not  to  trace  them  individually.  Our  mass  classification  techniques  depend  largely  on 
the  segmentation  of  the  tumor.  Morphological  features  are  extracted  from  the  central  tumor  and 
texture  and  spiculation  features  extracted  from  the  tissue  around  the  mass  margin.  The 
additional  variability  due  to  the  uncertainty  in  outlining  the  spiculations  by  radiologists  may 
therefore  mask  the  goodness  of  the  segmentation  for  our  purpose. 

Segmentation  of  masses  that  overlap  with  dense  breast  tissue  is  in  general  more  difficult, 
because  mass  boundaries  may  become  indistinct  or  occluded  in  such  cases.  The  inter-observer 
agreement  on  mass  boundaries  therefore  depends  on  the  breast  density.  The  breast  density 
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histogram  for  the  mammograms  in  our  data  set,  as  estimated  by  R2  using  the  American  College 
of  Radiology  [12]  recommended  BI-RADS  lexicon  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

B.  Mass  Segmentation 

Initial  mass  segmentation 

The  mass  segmentation  method  employed  in  this  study  starts  with  the  initial  detection  of  a 
mass  shape  within  an  ROI  using  a  pixel-by-pixel  K-means  clustering  algorithm,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  literature  [13,  14].  Clustering  segments  one  or  more  disjoint  objects 
within  the  ROI.  If  more  than  one  object  is  segmented,  the  largest  connected  object  is  selected. 
The  selected  object  is  then  filled,  grown  in  a  local  neighborhood,  and  eroded  and  dilated  with 
morphological  operators.  The  implementation  details  of  these  steps  have  been  described 
elsewhere  [9]. 

Active  contour  segmentation 

Although  initial  mass  segmentation  resulted  in  reasonable  mass  shapes  for  most  of  the 
masses,  further  refinement  was  necessary  before  detection  and  segmentation  of  the  spiculations. 
We  used  an  active  contour  (AC)  model  for  mass  shape  refinement. 

An  AC  is  a  deformable  continuous  curve,  whose  shape  is  controlled  by  internal  forces  (the 
model,  or  a-priori  knowledge  about  the  object  to  be  segmented)  and  external  forces  (the  image) 
[15].  The  internal  forces  impose  a  smoothness  constraint  on  the  contour,  and  the  external  forces 
push  the  contour  towards  salient  image  features,  such  as  edges.  To  solve  a  segmentation 
problem,  an  initial  boundary  is  iteratively  deformed  so  that  the  energy  due  to  internal  and 
external  forces  is  minimized  along  the  contour.  An  AC  model  was  used  for  mass  segmentation 
in  the  mass  detection  algorithm  in  [16],  but  the  quality  of  the  segmentation  was  not  assessed. 
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The  internal  energy  components  used  in  our  AC  model  were  the  continuity  and  curvature  of 
the  contour,  as  well  as  the  homogeneity  of  the  segmented  object.  The  external  energy 
components  were  the  negative  of  the  smoothed  image  gradient  magnitude,  and  a  balloon  force 
that  exerted  pressure  at  a  normal  direction  to  the  contour.  The  contour  was  represented  by  the 
vertices  of  an  A-point  polygon  whose  vertices  were  v(c)=(Xc,yc),  c=l,...,N.  The  energy  to  be 
minimized  was  defined  as 


E  —  \^curv^curv(  ^ ^cont^cont( ^ ^ grad^ grad( ^ ^bal^bal( ^ ^hom^hom 

c=I 


(1) 


where  curv,  cont,  grad,  bal,  and  horn  stand  for  curvature,  continuity,  gradient,  balloon  force,  and 
homogeneity,  respectively,  and  each  energy  term  is  associated  with  a  weight,  w. 

The  curvature  energy  term  is  represented  by  an  approximation  to  the  second  derivative  of  the 
contour,  c)  =  [[vf c-1  )-2\(c)+\(c  +  l This  term  is  large  when  the  angle  between 


the  two  sides  of  the  polygon  that  meet  at  vertex  v(c)  is  small  (Fig.  4).  By  discouraging  small 
angles  at  vertices,  this  term  attempts  to  smooth  the  contour.  The  continuity  energy  term,  Ecomic), 
is  represented  by  the  deviation  of  the  length  of  the  line  segment  Sc  between  vertices  v(c)  and 
v(c+l )  from  the  average  line  segment  length  s  -  N .  Therefore  this  term  tries  to  maintain 


regular  spacing  between  the  vertices  along  the  contour.  The  image  gradient  magnitude  is 
obtained  by  smoothing  the  image  with  a  low-pass  filter,  finding  the  partial  derivatives  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  and  then  computing  the  magnitude  of  the  partial  derivative 
vector.  Since  the  gradient  energy,  Egrad(c),  is  defined  as  the  negative  of  the  gradient  magnitude, 
minimizing  this  term  attracts  the  contour  to  the  object  edges.  The  effect  of  the  balloon  energy, 
Ebai(c),  can  best  be  understood  by  considering  how  this  energy  component  is  affected  when  the 
vertex  v(c)  is  moved  to  a  new  location  v’(c)  during  the  energy  minimization  process  described 
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below.  The  normal  direction  to  the  contour  at  vertex  v(c)  is  defined  as  the  average  of  the 
normals  to  the  two  sides  of  the  polygon  that  meet  at  vertex  v(c).  The  balloon  energy  is  defined 
as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  this  normal  vector  and  the  vector  v^(c)-v(c).  If  the  weight 
term  wta  is  negative,  then  this  energy  component  encourages  the  contour  to  expand  in  the 
normal  direction.  The  balloon  energy  term  is  required  to  prevent  the  contour  from  collapsing 
onto  itself,  which  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  in  AC  models  [17].  The  purpose  of  the 
homogeneity  energy  term,  Ehom(c),  is  to  make  the  object  and  the  background  regions  defined  by 
the  area  inside  and  outside  of  the  contour  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  and  to  maximize  the 
difference  between  the  two  regions.  In  our  study,  the  background  region  is  defined  as  the  union 
of  pixels  that  are  within  a  distance  d  from  the  object  region,  where  d  is  chosen  so  that  the  area  of 
the  background  region  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  object.  The  homogeneity  energy  is  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  within-region  sum-of-squares  and  between-region  sum-of-squares,  where  the  two 
regions  are  the  object  and  the  background  regions.  The  precise  definition  of  these  sum-of- 
squares  terms  can  be  found  in  the  literature  [18].  In  an  image  where  both  the  object  and  the 
background  have  uniform  but  different  gray-level  values,  the  homogeneity  energy  will  be  zero 
when  the  contour  is  optimized. 

To  minimize  the  contour  energy,  we  used  a  greedy  algorithm  that  was  first  proposed  by 
Williams  and  Shah  [19].  In  this  algorithm,  the  contour  is  iteratively  optimized,  starting  with  the 
initial  contour  provided  by  the  output  of  the  first  stage  segmentation.  At  each  iteration,  a 
neighborhood  of  each  vertex  is  examined,  and  the  vertex  is  moved  to  the  location  that  minimizes 
the  contour  energy.  The  algorithm  stops  when  there  is  no  movement  of  the  vertices,  or  when  all 
the  vertices  of  the  contour  are  at  locations  already  visited  at  a  previous  iteration. 
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C.  Distance  and  Similarity  Measures 

We  considered  two  distance  measures  and  one  similarity  measure  to  quantify  the  difference 
between  two  segmented  objects.  The  distance  measures  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  minimum 
Euclidean  distance  (MED)  between  a  point  p  and  a  curve  B  in  the  Cartesian  plane.  If  the  curve  B 
is  described  in  terms  of  q  points  {bi,...,bq},  then  MED(p,B)  is  defined  as 

MED(p,B)=  min  \\p-bi\\.  (2) 

ie( 

Let  A={ai,...,ap}  and  B={bi,...,bq}  denote  the  two  closed  contours  to  be  compared.  The 

directed  Hausdorff  distance  h(A,B)  identifies  the  point  a  in  A  that  is  farthest  from  the  curve  B, 

and  measures  the  distance  between  a  and  B 

h(A,B)^  mca  {MED(a,-,5)}  (3) 

ie{l,....p} 

The  Hausdorff  distance  [20]  (illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  5)  is  the  first  distance  measure 
used  in  this  paper,  and  it  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  directed  Hausdorff  distance  as 

H(A,B)  =  max{h(  A,  B ),  h(  B,  A )]  (4) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hausdorff  distance  is  a  metric,  i.e.,  it  satisfies  the  identity  and 
symmetry  equalities  and  the  triangle  inequality,  and  is  non-negative  [20].  It  does  not  require  an 
explicit  pairing  of  points  between  A  and  B.  One  disadvantage  of  the  Hausdorff  distance  is  that  it 
does  not  measure  how  much  A  and  B  are  dissimilar  on  the  average.  For  example,  even  when  the 
two  closed  contours  are  identical  at  all  points  except  one,  the  Hausdorff  distance  can  be  large. 
We  therefore  defined  a  second  distance  measure,  the  average  minimum  Euclidean  distance 
(AMED),  by  averaging  the  average  distance  of  a,-  to  B  and  the  average  distance  of  bi  to  A: 
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j:MED(  Ui.B )  ^MED(bi,A) 


AMEDf  A,5j: 


i=l 


■  + 


i=l 


(5) 


2p  2q 

The  similarity  measure  we  employed  was  the  area  overlap  measure  (AOM),  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5.  The  AOM  between  two  closed  contours  A  and  B  is  defined  as 

Area{S^ 


aom(ab;: 


(6) 


Area{S^  u5g}  ’ 

where  Sa  and  Sb  are  the  interior  regions  of  A  and  B,  respectively.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
AOM(A,B)=l  when  A  and  B  are  identical,  AOM(A,5)=0  when  Sa  and  Sb  do  not  intersect,  and 
1>AOM(A,5)>0  when  the  similarity  of  the  two  closed  contours  are  between  these  two  extremes. 

D.  Feature  Extraction 

Morphological  features 

Thirteen  morphological  features  are  extracted  from  the  segmented  masses.  The  first  five 
morphological  features  were  based  on  the  normalized  radial  length  (NRL),  defined  as  the 
Euclidean  distance  from  the  object’s  centroid  to  each  of  its  edge  pixels  and  normalized  relative 
to  the  maximum  radial  length  for  the  object  [7].  In  our  previous  studies,  we  found  that  NRL 
mean,  standard  deviation,  entropy,  area  ratio,  and  zero  crossing  count  were  useful  for 
discriminating  between  objects  containing  masses  and  normal  tissue  [21].  The  next  six  features 
were  the  perimeter,  area,  perimeter-to-area  ratio,  circularity,  rectangularity,  and  contrast  of  the 
object.  The  definition  of  these  features  can  be  found  in  the  literature  [21].  These  features  were 
also  shown  to  be  useful  in  discriminating  between  objects  containing  masses  and  normal  tissue 


[21]. 

The  twelfth  feature,  convexity,  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  segmented  object  to 
the  area  of  the  smallest  convex  object  that  contained  the  object.  If  the  object  was  convex,  as  was 
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the  case  with  many  benign  masses,  then  this  feature  would  approach  its  maximum  value  of  unity. 
If  the  object  shape  was  highly  non-convex,  as  was  the  case  with  many  malignant  masses,  then 
the  value  of  this  feature  would  be  small. 

The  last  feature  was  the  summary  Fourier  descriptor  measure  [22],  which  was  based  on 
the  Fourier  transform  of  the  object  boundary  sequence.  Objects  with  irregular  contours  have 
more  high-frequency  components  than  those  with  smooth  contours  [23].  The  Fourier  descriptor 
measure  therefore  contains  potentially  useful  information  for  discriminating  between  benign  and 
malignant  masses. 

Texture  features 

The  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  the  mass  can  yield  important  features  for  its 
classification.  Since  spiculations  and  the  gradient  of  the  opacity  caused  by  the  mass  are 
approximately  radially  oriented,  the  texture  of  the  region  surrounding  a  mass  is  expected  to  have 
a  radial  dependence.  However,  most  texture  extraction  methods  are  designed  for  texture 
orientations  in  a  uniform  direction  (horizontal,  vertical,  or  at  a  certain  angle  between  these  two 
directions).  To  be  able  to  extract  meaningful  texture  features  from  the  region  surrounding  a 
mass,  we  have  designed  a  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (REST)  that  maps  a  band  of 
pixels  surrounding  the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (a  rectangular  region)  [9,  24,  25].  The 
width  of  the  band  was  chosen  as  4  mm.  In  the  transformed  image,  the  border  of  the  mass  is 
expected  to  appear  approximately  as  a  horizontal  edge,  and  spiculations  are  expected  to  appear 
approximately  as  vertical  lines. 

The  texture  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  include  13  texture  measures,  each 
calculated  at  4  directions  and  10  distances,  from  the  spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD) 
matrices  and  20  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  features,  as  described  in  our  previous  work  [9].  The 
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definition  of  these  features  [26,  27]  and  the  parameters  used  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  [9], 

Spiculation  features 

Three  spiculation  features  are  extracted  based  on  whether  points  {idc)  on  the  mass  contour 
lie  on  the  path  of  a  spiculation.  Since  a  spiculation  is  a  linear  structure,  the  image  gradients  at 
different  points  that  lie  on  the  same  spiculation  have  similar  phase  directions.  We  have 
previously  defined  a  spiculation  measure  in  terms  of  the  statistics  of  these  phase  directions  [28]. 
This  spiculation  measure,  described  in  detail  in  the  literature  [28],  is  briefly  discussed  next,  and 
the  three  spiculation  features  defined  in  terms  of  the  spiculation  measure  are  introduced. 

Let  c  denote  a  pixel  on  the  mass  boundary  determined  by  the  segmentation  algorithm, 
where  N  is  the  total  number  of  points  on  the  boundary,  and  let  (icjc)  be  the  Cartesian 
coordinates  of  the  mass  boundary  pixel  c.  If  (icjc)  lies  on  the  path  of  a  spiculation,  and  the  image 
pixel  (ij)  is  part  of  this  spiculation,  then  the  image  gradient  at  (i,j)  will  be  more  or  less 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  (icjc)  to  (if).  We  make  use  of  this  property  by  defining  the 
spiculation  measure  x( icjc)  at  the  mass  boundary  pixel  c  as 

1  f 

^s[(iJ)£S(UJ 

where  0<  6  <  7i/2  is  the  obtuse  angle  between  the  gradient  phase  at  (i,j)  and  the  line  joining 
(icjc)  and  (i,j),  S(icjc)  is  an  ROI,  and  Ns  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  this  ROI.  The  spiculation 
measure  is  therefore  defined  as  the  average  of  din  S(icjc)-  The  ROI  S(icjc)  is  defined  based  on 
a-priori  knowledge  about  spiculations,  such  as  the  fact  that  they  lie  outside  the  mass,  have  a 
positive  contrast,  and  are  generally  within  a  radial  sector  of  ±Ji/4  centered  about  the  normal  to 
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the  mass  contour  at  (4jc)  [28,  29].  The  computation  of  the  image  gradient  is  based  on 
convolution  with  Gaussian  derivatives  [30]. 

The  spiculation  measure  is  computed  for  all  points  c=l,...,N  on  the  mass  boundary.  Three 
features  are  derived  from  the  spiculation  measure  to  quantify  the  degree  of  spiculation  of  a  mass. 
The  first  feature  is  the  average  of  the  spiculation  measure  for  all  pixels  on  the  mass  boundary. 
The  second  feature  is  the  percentage  of  boundary  pixels  with  a  spiculation  measure  larger  than 
7t/4,  and  the  third  feature  is  the  average  of  the  spiculation  measure  for  those  pixels  with  a 
spiculation  measure  larger  than  Ji/4. 

E.  Classincation 

The  data  was  partitioned  into  trainers  and  testers  using  a  leave-one-case-out  methodology.  In 
the  leave-one-case-out  method,  all  patients  except  one  serve  as  trainers  in  the  classifier  design 
stage  for  a  given  partition.  The  designed  classifier  is  then  applied  to  the  case  that  is  left  out  to 
obtain  test  discriminant  scores  for  the  images  of  that  patient.  By  leaving  each  patient  out  in  a 
round-robin  order,  test  discriminant  scores  are  obtained  for  images  of  all  patients.  The  classifier 
design  stage  consisted  of  stepwise  feature  selection  and  formulation  of  the  linear  discriminant 
function  using  the  selected  features  as  the  predictor  variables.  Since  there  were  102  patients  in 
our  data  set,  the  stepwise  feature  selection  and  LDA  design  processes  were  performed  a  total  of 
102  times,  using  a  different  training  set  defined  by  the  leave-one-case-out  method  each  time. 
The  principles  of  LDA  with  stepwise  feature  selection  [31,  32]  and  their  application  to  CAD  [9, 
33-35]  can  be  found  in  the  literature. 

The  discriminant  scores  were  analyzed  with  ROC  methodology,  using  the  LABROC  program 
of  Metz  et  al.  [36].  The  classification  accuracy  was  measured  by  the  area  Az  under  the  ROC 
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curve.  The  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  ROC  eurves  obtained  under 
different  conditions  was  tested  using  the  CLABROC  program  of  Metz  et  al  [37]. 

III.  RESULTS 

A.  Segmentation 

The  mass  boundaries  obtained  by  the  AC  model,  and  radiologists  R1  and  R2  were  eompared 
to  one  another  in  terms  of  the  Hausdorff  distance,  the  AMED,  and  the  AOM  for  the  100  masses 
that  were  segmented  by  both  radiologists.  Table  I  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
these  measures  computed  using  the  three  possible  paired  comparisons  of  the  segmentations  (Rl- 
R2,  AC-Rl,  and  AC-R2).  Figures  6-8  show  the  distribution  of  the  Hausdorff  distance,  the 
AMED,  and  the  AOM,  respectively,  for  the  three  comparisons.  Figure  9  shows  the  segmented 
contours  by  AC,  Rl,  and  R2  for  three  masses.  In  terms  of  the  area  overlap  measure,  the  example 
in  the  left  column  shows  a  good  segmentation  (average  AOM  =  AOM(AC,Rl)/2  + 
AOM(AC,R2)/2  =  0.92),  the  example  in  the  middle  column  shows  an  average  segmentation 
(average  AOM=0.73),  and  that  in  the  right  column  shows  a  poor  segmentation  (average 
AOM=0.50). 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  agreement  between  the  two  radiologists  was  statistically  different 
from  that  between  the  active  contour  and  R2,  we  performed  a  paired  t-test  between  the  measures 
computed  using  the  R1-R2  pairing  and  the  AC-R2  pairing  (Table  II).  The  Hausdorff  distance 
and  the  AMED  computed  using  the  R1-R2  pairing  were  not  statistically  different  from  that  using 
the  AC-R2  pairing  (p=0.07  and  0.09,  respectively).  The  AOM  was  significantly  different 
(p=0.02).  The  paired  t-tests  comparing  the  measures  computed  using  the  R1-R2  pairing  and  the 
AC-Rl  pairing  showed  no  signifieant  difference  for  any  of  the  three  measures  (p=0.52, 0.34,  and 
0.10  for  the  Hausdorff  distance,  the  AMED  and  the  AOM,  respectively).  Thus,  out  of  six 
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statistical  tests,  only  one  comparison  indicated  that  the  difference  between  the  computer  and  the 
radiologist  segmentation  was  significantly  higher  than  that  between  the  two  radiologists. 

B.  Classification 

All  features  used  in  this  study  depend  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  upon  mass  segmentation. 
We  were  therefore  interested  in  comparing  classification  results  using  features  extracted  from  the 
masses  based  on  computer  segmentation  to  those  based  on  radiologist’s  segmentation.  Using  the 
data  partitioning  and  classification  technique  described  in  Section  II.E,  the  Az  value  for  the  249 
masses  manually  segmented  by  R1  was  0.86.  The  Az  value  for  the  automated  active  contour 
segmentation  method  was  also  0.86.  These  two  ROC  curves  are  plotted  in  Fig.  10.  We  also 
averaged  the  discriminant  scores  of  different  views  of  the  same  mass  from  the  same  examination 
to  obtain  a  single  case-based  score  for  each  mass  (per-case  analysis).  This  analysis  resulted  in 
127  average  scores  for  102  patients  because  some  patients  had  mammograms  spanning  multiple 
years  or  from  both  breasts,  and  masses  in  different  breasts  or  from  different  examinations  were 
averaged  separately.  The  Az  values  for  the  computer  segmentation  and  the  segmentation  by  R1 
were  0.88  and  0.89,  respeetively.  These  case-based  ROC  curves  are  also  plotted  in  Fig.  10.  The 
difference  in  the  ROC  curves  between  the  computer  and  the  radiologist  segmentation  was  not 
statistically  significant  (p>0.5). 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

The  quantitative  comparison  of  the  distance  and  similarity  measures  in  Table  I  reveals  that,  on 
average,  the  agreement  on  the  segmented  mass  boundaries  between  the  two  radiologists  was 
consistently  higher  than  that  between  the  computer  and  R1  or  R2.  However,  the  numerical 
differences  in  these  measures  for  the  three  paired  comparisons  were  not  large.  For  example,  in 
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terms  of  AOM,  the  agreement  between  the  two  radiologists  was  0.76±0.13,  whereas  that  between 
the  computer  and  R1  was  0.74±0.1 1,  and  that  between  the  computer  and  R2  was  0.74+0.13. 

The  histograms  shown  in  Fig.  8  indicate  that  for  any  of  the  three  possible  paired  comparisons 
(R1-R2,  AC-Rl,  or  AC-R2)  more  than  85%  of  the  AOM  values  were  between  0.6  and  0.9.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  AOM(Rl,R2)  rarely  (only  7  out  of  100  masses)  exceeded  0.90. 
The  average  minimum  Euclidean  distance  was  less  than  1 .0  mm  for  all  three  paired  comparisons, 
and  the  Hausdorff  distance  was  less  than  3.0  mm.  Since  the  REST  was  applied  to  a  4-mm-wide 
band  around  the  segmented  object,  this  result  indicates  that,  for  an  average  mass,  most  of  the 
band  contained  the  intended  image  region. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  difference  between  AOM(Rl,R2)  and  AOM(AC,R2)  was 
small  (AAOM=0.02)  relative  to  the  standard  deviations,  the  difference  was  statistically 
significant.  The  explanation  for  this  finding  lies  in  the  high  correlation  between  AOM(Rl,R2) 
and  AOM(AC,R2)  (Pearson’s  r=0.73).  Essentially,  this  meant  that  even  for  cases  for  which 
AOM(Rl,R2)  was  low,  AOM(AC,R2)  was  slightly,  but  more  or  less  consistently,  lower.  The 
other  five  statistical  tests  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance,  although  the  p  values  were 
small  (less  than  0.10)  for  two  of  them. 

The  Hausdorff  distance  has  the  nice  property  of  satisfying  the  axioms  of  a  metric.  However, 
it  is  based  on  a  maximum  distance  principle,  and  does  not  directly  depend  on  how  close  the  two 
segmented  boundaries  are  on  the  average.  In  an  effort  to  include  measures  that  provide  an 
indication  of  the  average  agreement  (or  disagreement)  between  the  segmented  boundaries,  we 
also  used  the  AMED  and  AOM  measures,  although  they  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
metric.  Other  measures,  such  as  the  root  mean-squared  radial  distance  between  the  boundaries 
[38]  are  also  possible.  Neither  the  Hausdorff  distance  nor  the  AMED  are  scale  invariant.  This 
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means  that  a  large  segmentation  error  (in  terms  of  actual  distance  in  millimeters)  results  in  a 
large  Hausdorff  distance  (or  AMED)  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  mass.  In  practice,  an  N-mm 
error  may  be  more  tolerable  for  a  large  mass  than  for  a  small  mass.  By  normalizing  the  area 
overlap  by  the  union  of  the  areas,  the  AOM  achieves  scale  invariance.  Despite  these  differences, 
the  three  measures  in  this  study  were  correlated.  The  average  correlation  (averaged  over  the 
three  possible  paired  comparisons)  between  the  Hausdorff  distance  and  AMED  was  0.91.  AOM 
was  negatively  correlated  with  the  two  other  distance  measures  because  it  is  a  measure  of 
similarity.  The  average  correlation  between  AOM  and  AMED  was  -0.76,  and  that  between 
AOM  and  the  Hausdorff  distance  was  -0.64.  The  high  correlation  between  the  Hausdorff 
distance  and  AMED  indicates  that  for  the  task  of  comparing  the  segmentation  of  the  central  mass 
on  mammograms,  the  two  could  be  used  interchangeably. 

The  overall  classification  accuracy  Az  using  features  extracted  based  on  radiologist 
segmentation  and  computer  segmentation  were  nearly  identical.  This  may  indicate  that  the 
segmentation  algorithm  for  outlining  the  central  tumor  in  our  classification  method  is  satisfactory 
and  that  the  features  used  in  our  current  classifier  are  robust  with  respect  to  the  small 
inaccuracies  in  our  automated  mass  segmentation  algorithm. 

In  an  effort  to  further  investigate  how  the  agreement  between  the  computer  and  the  radiologist 
affects  the  classification  accuracy,  we  studied  the  classification  accuracy  with  the  50%  of  the 
masses  that  had  the  lowest  AOM(AC,Rl)  value  (N=124,  average  AOM=0.62).  Presumably, 
these  were  the  masses  for  which  the  computer  segmentation  performed  relatively  poorly.  We 
would  expect  to  see  a  lower  classification  accuracy  using  features  based  on  the  computer 
segmentation  with  these  masses  compared  to  the  accuracy  with  features  based  on  the  radiologist 
segmentation.  The  Az  values  with  the  computer  segmentation  and  radiologist  segmentation  for 
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these  124  masses  were  0.83  and  0.82,  respectively.  We  therefore  observed  no  decrease  in 
classification  accuracy  with  the  computer  segmentation,  even  when  we  analyze  only  the  masses 
for  which  the  radiologist  and  the  computer  had  a  high  disagreement.  The  classification  accuracy 
for  these  masses  was  lower  than  those  that  fell  into  the  upper  50%  in  terms  of  AOM  (Az=0.88 
and  0.89  using  computer  and  radiologist  segmentation,  respectively).  This  may  indicate  that  the 
masses  with  low  AOM  values  may  be  generally  more  difficult  to  classify  than  those  with  high 
AOM.  The  radiologist’s  malignancy  ratings  for  the  masses  (Fig.  1)  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
this  observation.  The  average  malignancy  ratings  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  for  the 
lower  50%  AOM  were  5.83  and  2.37  respectively,  compared  to  6.81  and  2.00  for  the  upper  50%. 
The  lower  malignancy  ratings  for  malignant  masses  and  the  higher  ratings  for  benign  masses  in 
the  lower  50%  group  suggest  that  these  masses  are  more  difficult  to  classify. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  quantitatively  analyzed  the  accuracy  of  our  automated  mammographic  mass 
segmentation  algorithm  by  comparing  its  performance  with  manual  segmentation  by  two 
radiologists.  The  average  minimum  Euclidean  distance  between  the  segmented  boundaries  by  the 
computer  and  the  radiologists  was  less  than  1.0  mm,  and  the  Hausdorff  distance  was  less  than  3.0 
mm,  on  the  average.  The  inter-observer  difference  between  the  two  radiologists  was  compared  to 
the  differences  between  the  computer  and  the  individual  radiologist  segmentations  using  six 
paired  t-tests  on  different  distance  and  similarity  measures.  The  difference  between  the  computer 
and  the  radiologist  segmentation  was  significantly  higher  than  that  between  the  two  radiologists 
in  only  one  out  of  the  six  comparisons.  Two  classifiers  were  trained  and  tested  for  classifying  the 
masses  as  malignant  or  benign,  one  based  on  features  extracted  from  the  computer-segmented 
masses,  and  the  other  based  on  features  extracted  from  the  radiologist-segmented  masses.  The 
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two  classifiers  were  nearly  identical  in  terms  of  the  area  Az  under  the  ROC  curve.  These  results 
suggest  that  the  segmentation  method  for  outlining  the  central  tumor  in  our  mass  classification 
algorithm  may  be  satisfactory.  Our  future  research  efforts  will  focus  on  designing  new  features 
and  improving  the  classification  methods  in  our  mass  characterization  algorithm. 
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Table  Captions 

Table  I.  The  Hausdorff  distance,  the  average  minimum  Euclidean  distance,  and  the 
area  overlap  measure  between  R1  and  R2;  active  contour  segmentation  (AC) 
and  Rl,  and  AC  and  R2. 

Table  11.  The  significance  level  p  for  the  comparison  of  the  inter-observer  variation  to 
the  variation  between  computer-segmented  and  radiologist-segmented  mass 
boundaries. 

Figure  Captions 

Figure  1.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  rating  of  the  masses  in  our  data  set,  by  an 
experienced  radiologist.  1:  Very  likely  benign,  10:  Very  likely  malignant. 

Figure  2.  The  distribution  of  the  mass  size  for  the  249  masses  in  our  data  set.  Mass  sizes  were 
measured  as  the  longest  dimension  of  the  mass  by  an  experienced  radiologist. 

Figure  3.  The  distribution  of  the  BI-RADS  ratings  for  breast  mass  density  for  the  249  masses  in 
our  data  set,  by  an  experienced  radiologist.  l=Almost  entirely  fat,  2=Scattered 
fibroglandular  densities,  3=Heterogenerously  dense,  4=Extremely  dense  breast. 

Figure  4.  The  definition  of  the  vertices  and  the  normal  direction  used  in  the  active  contour 
model. 

Figure  5.  The  graphical  representation  of  the  Hausdorff  distance  between  contours  A  and  B, 
which  can  be  interpreted  in  this  figure  as  the  maximum  of  the  minimum  distances 
between  any  point  on  contour  A  and  contour  B.  For  an  exact  definition,  please  refer 
to  the  text.  The  area  overlap  measure  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  cross-hatched  area 
to  the  area  of  any  hatched  area. 

Figure  6.  The  distribution  of  the  Hausdorff  distances  between  the  segmentations  by  the  active 
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contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 

Figure  7.  The  distribution  of  the  average  minimum  Euclidean  distances  between  the 
segmentations  by  the  active  contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 

Figure  8.  The  distribution  of  the  area  overlap  measure  between  the  segmentations  by  the  active 
contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 

Figure  9.  From  top  to  bottom:  The  ROI,  AC  segmentation,  Rl  segmentation,  and  R2 
segmentation  for  a  (a)  good  AC  segmentation  (average  AOM=0.92),  (b)  average  AC 
segmentation  (average  AOM=0.73),  and  (c)  poor  AC  segmentation  (average 
AOM=0.50). 


Figure  10.  Per-view  and  per-case  ROC  curves  for  classifiers  designed  based  on  radiologist 
segmentation  and  computer  segmentation. 
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Table  1.  The  Hausdorff  distance,  the  average  minimum  Euclidean  distance  (AMED),  and  the 


area  overlap  measure  (AOM)  between  R1  and  R2;  active  contour  segmentation  (AC) 
and  Rl,  and  AC  and  R2. 


Hausdorff  distance 

(mm) 

Average  minimum 

Euclidean  distance  (mm) 

Area  overlap  measure 

Mean 

Standard  Dev. 

Mean 

Standard  Dev. 

Mean 

Standard  Dev. 

Rl  vs  R2 

2.5 

1.9 

0.85 

0.69 

0.76 

0.13 

2.6 

1.5 

0.90 

0.50 

0.74 

0.11 

AC  vs.  R2 

2.8 

1.5 

0.93 

0.58 

0.74 

0.13 

Table  11.  The  significance  level  p  for  the  comparison  of  the  inter-observer  variation  to  the 


variation  between  computer-segmented  and  radiologist-segmented  mass 
boundaries. 


Similarity  or 

Significance 

Distance  Measure 

R1-R2  pairing  and  AC-Rl  pairing 

R1-R2  pairing  and  AC-R2  pairing 

Hausdorff 

0.52 

0.07 

AMED 

0.34 

0.09 

AOM 

0.10 

0.02 

Benign 

Malignant 


Malignancy  Rating 

Figure  1.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  rating  of  the  masses  in  our  data  set,  by  an 
experienced  radiologist.  1:  Very  likely  benign,  10:  Very  likely  malignant. 
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Mass  Size  (mm) 

Figure  2.  The  distribution  of  the  mass  size  for  the  249  masses  in  our  data  set.  Mass  sizes  were 
measured  as  the  longest  dimension  of  the  mass  by  an  experienced  radiologist. 


/ 


BI-RADS  Rating 

Figure  3.  The  distribution  of  the  BI-RADS  ratings  for  breast  mass  density  for  the  249  masses  in 
our  data  set,  by  an  experienced  radiologist.  l=Almost  entirely  fat,  2=Scattered 
fibroglandular  densities,  3=Heterogenerously  dense,  4=Extremely  dense  breast. 

Normal 


v(c-1)  v(c+1) 

Figure  4.  The  definition  of  the  vertices  and  the  normal  direction  used  in  the  active  contour 


model. 


Figure  5.  The  graphical  representation  of  the  Hausdorff  distance  between  contours  A  and  B, 
which  can  be  interpreted  in  this  figure  as  the  maximum  of  the  minimum  distances 
between  any  point  on  contour  A  and  contour  B.  For  an  exact  definition,  please  refer 
to  the  text.  The  area  overlap  measure  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  cross-hatched  area 
to  the  area  of  any  hatched  area. 


Hausdorff  Distance  (mm) 

Figure  6.  The  distribution  of  the  Hausdorff  distances  between  the  segmentations  by  the  active 
contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 


Average  Minimum  Euclidean  Distance  (mm) 

Figure  7.  The  distribution  of  the  average  minimum  Euclidean  distances  between  the 
segmentations  by  the  active  contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 


Area  Overlap  Measure 

Figure  8.  The  distribution  of  the  area  overlap  measure  between  the  segmentations  by  the  active 
contour  (AC),  Rl,  and  R2. 


(a)  (b)  (c) 

Figure  9.  From  top  to  bottom:  The  ROI,  AC  segmentation,  R1  segmentation,  and  R2 

segmentation  for  a  (a)  good  AC  segmentation  (average  AOM=0.92),  (b)  average  AC 

segmentation  (average  AOM=0.73),  and  (c)  poor  AC  segmentation  (average 

AOM=0.50). 


FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 


Figure  10.  Per- view  and  per-case  ROC  curves  for  classifiers  designed  based  on  radiologist 
segmentation  and  computer  segmentation. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  rubber-band  straightening  transform  (REST)  was  developed  for  characterization  of  mammographic  masses 
^  ma  ignant  or  benign.  The  REST  maps  a  region  surrounding  a  segmented  mass  on  a  mammogram  onto  the 
Cartesian  plane.  In  this  study,  the  effectiveness  of  texture  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  was  compared 
with  the  effectiveness  of  those  extracted  from  the  original  images.  Texture  features  were  extracted  from  (i)  a  reeion 
o  centered  at  the  mass;  (ii)  a  40-pixel-wide  gray-scale  region  surrounding  the  perimeter  of  the  mass- 

and  (111)  the  REST  image.  Two  types  of  texture  features  were  extracted;  spatial  gray  level  dependence  (SOLD) 
eatures  and  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  features.  Linear  discriminant  analysis  and  leave-one-case-out  methods 
were  used  for  classification  in  the  individual  or  combined  feature  spaces.  The  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated 
by  Receiver  Operating  Characteristic  (ROC)  analysis  and  the  area  A,  under  the  ROC  curve.  CLAEROC  analysis 
was  used  to  estimate  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between  features  extracted  using  the  three  different 
approaches.  On  a  database  of  255  ROIs  containing  biopsy-proven  masses,  the  value  was  0.92  when  combined 
bOLD  and  RLS  features  extracted  from  REST  images  were  used  for  classification.  In  comparison,  the  combined 
ex  ure  features  extracted  from  the  entire  ROIs  and  the  mass  perimeter  regions  resulted  in  A^  values  of  0.83  and 
U. 85,  respectively.  The  improvement  in  obtained  by  using  REST  images  was  statistically  significant  (p  <  0.05). 

®  of  significance  were  observed  when  the  classification  was  performed  in  the  SOLD  feature  space  alone 
or  the  RLS  feature  space  alone. 


Keywords:  Mammography,  Computer-Aided  Diagnosis,  Masses,  Classification,  Texture  Analysis 
Analysis,  ROC  Analysis.  ’ 


Discriminant 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Computer-aided  characterization  of  breast  masses  as  malignant  and  benign  has  been  an  active  area  of  research  in 
recent  years.  Important  indicators  in  the  discrimination  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  include  characteristics 
ot  the  mass  borders  and  the  region  surrounding  the  mass.®  The  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (REST) 
was  introduced  in  order  to  transform  the  region  surrounding  a  mammographic  mass  in  such  a  way  that  texture 
orientations  in  the  transformed  image  become  more  suitable  for  texture  feature  extraction  using  existing  techniques.'^ 

It  was  previously  shown  that  texture  features  extracted  from  the  REST  images  are  useful  in  discriminating 
malignant  and  benign  masses.^  However,  the  improvement  in  the  classification  accuracy  due  to  the  use  of  the 
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Figure  1:  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  in  our  dataset,  as  evaluated  by  an  experienced 
radiologist. 


REST  was  not  quantified.  In  this  study,  we  compared  the  effectiveness  of  texture  features  extracted  from  the 
REST  images  with  the  effectiveness  of  those  extracted  from  the  region  surrounding  the  perimeter  of  the  mass,  or 
from  a  region  of  interest  (ROI)  containing  the  mass. 


2.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

2.1  Data  Set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  selected  from  the  files  of  patients  who  had  undergone 
biopsy  in  the  Department  of  Radiology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Our  data  set  consisted  of  255  mammograms, 
from  104  patients.  There  were  128  benign  masses,  of  which  8  were  spiculated,  and  127  malignant  masses,  of  which 
62  were  spiculated.  The  probability  of  malignancy  of  the  biopsied  mass  on  each  mammogram  was  ranked  by 
an  experienced  breast  radiologist  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  based  on  its  mammographic  appearance.  A  ranking  of  1 
corresponded  to  the  masses  with  the  most  benign  appearance,  and  a  ranking  of  10  corresponded  to  the  masses  with 
the  most  malignant  appearance.  The  distribiftion  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the  masses  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
true  nature  of  the  mass  was  determined  by  biopsy  and  histologic  analysis. 

The  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISYS  DIS-1000  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  size  of  100pm  x  100pm  and 
4096  gray  levels.  The  location  of  the  biopsied  mass  was  identified  by  an  experienced  radiologist,  and  a  variable-size 
ROI  centered  around  the  identified  mass  was  extracted  from  the  digitized  mammogram. 
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Segmented  object 


Region 

transformed 

bytheRBST 


Figure  2:  The  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (REST)  The  nixels  alontr  tV.P  k  j 

JO  .h.  fc.  „w  the  REST  i™,e.  P„eU  o„  e  „o™.. ,  J  the'l.bject  ate'ma;:d''.:\ti7o”heTB^ST 


2.2  The  REST  image 

operation  ie  d.picS  L  "fg"  .TheTl  oA  <^.JS“h"“LTnt«“ 

The  first  step  in  the  computation  of  the  REST,  as  well  as  any  other  Drocessine-  (p  p  *  x- 

segmentation)  on  an  ROI  in  this  paper  was  background  correction^  A  ^  ^  or 

linear  combination  of  a  band  of  pixels  along  the  perimeter  of  the  ROI  «  Thk  estimated  using  a 

from  the  original  image,  thus  reducing  the  non-uniform  background  within  the  subtracted 

segmentation  algorithm  have  been  described  previously/  ^  ®  operators.  The  details  of  the 

«pSrd  rrxt  eC— “ 

located  in  the  ROL  L(i)  was  found  as  the  normal  to  enumeration  algorithm  were 

P{i^  tnotSf  S  on  I(twhth  hL*  dlt^te  y  W  pSd T^^e'tt  d^s'e^Sr 

image,  n  example  of  an  original  ROI,  segmented  mass  object,  and  the  REST  image  are  given  in  Fig.  4. 
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2.3  Texture  Features 


The  texture  features  used  in  this  study  were  calculated  from  the  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  matrices^®  and  the 
spatial  gray-level  dependence  (SOLD)  matrices.^^dz  -phe  construction  of  these  matrices  and  the  significance  of  the 
featur^  extracted  from  them  are  described  in  the  literature.^°d3  g^ch  of  these  matrices  was  constructed  separately 
using  three  different  representations  of  the  same  mass.  These  representations  were:  Rl,  the  entire  ROI  containing 
the  mass;  i22,  a  40-pixel-wide  region  of  the  ROI  surrounding  the  segmented  mass;  and  RZ,  the  REST  image. 

The  RLS  matrices  were  constructed  using  the  vertical  and  horizontal  gradient  magnitudes  of  each  image  repre¬ 
sentation.  Five  features  (short  runs  emphasis,  long  runs  emphasis,  gray  level  nonuniformity,  run  length  nonunifor¬ 
mity,  and  run  percentage)  were  extracted  from  each  matrix  in  two  directions  {6  =  0®  and  6  =  90®).  Therefore,  the 
total  number  of  RLS  features  extracted  for  each  image  representation  was  20. 

The  SOLD  matrices  were  constructed  using  the  gray-level  values  of  each  image  representation.  Eight  texture 
features  (correlation,  energy,  difference  entropy,  inverse  difference  moment,  entropy,  sum  average,  sum  entropy  and 
inertia)  were  extracted  at  ten  different  pixel  pair  distances  (d=l,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  and  20)  and  in  four 

directions  {6  =  0®,  6  =  45®,  6  =  90®,  and  $  =  135®).  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  SOLD  features  extracted  for 
each  image  representation  was  320. 


We  thus  had  an  RLS  feature  space  with  20  texture  features,  an  SGLD  feature  space  with  320  texture  features 
and  a  combined  texture  space,  which  contains  340  texture  features.  The  effectiveness  of  each  of  these  three  feature 
spaces  in  the  classification  of  mammographic  masses  was  compared  for  the  three  image  representations,  Rl,  R2, 


2.4  Classification 


Linear  discriminant  analysis^^’^®  with  stepwise  feature  selection  was  used  to  classify  malignant  and  benign 
masses  based  on  the  extracted  texture  features.  The  selection  criterion  in  the  stepwise  algorithm  was  Wilks’ 
lambda,  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  within-group  sum  of  squares  to  the  total  sum  of  squares.  At  each  step  of  the 
algorithm,  the  significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’  lambda  when  a  new  feature  was  entered  into  the  selected 
feature  pool  was  compared  to  a  threshold  E,„.  The  feature  with  the  highest  significance  was  added  to  the  selected 
feature  pool  only  if  the  significance  was  higher  than  Fin-  Likewise,  the  significance  of  the  change  in  the  Wilks’ 
lambda  when  a  selected  feature  was  removed  from  the  feature  pool  was  compared  to  a  threshold  Fout-  The  feature 
with  the  highest  significance  was  removed  from  the  selected  feature  pool  only  if  the  significance  was  higher  than 
Since  the  optimal  values  of  Fin  Q-nd  Font  are  not  known  a  priori^  we  varied  these  thresholds  to  obtain  the 
best  test  performance  for  a  given  image  representation  and  a  given  feature  space. 

A  leave-one-case-out  method  was  used  to  train  and  test  the  classifier.’’  The  discriminant  scores  were  used  as 
the  decision  variable  in  the  LABROCl  program,^®  which  provided  the  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood 
estimation.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve  was  used  as  an  index  of  classification  accuracy.  The  CLABROC 
program  was  used  to  test  the  difference  of  the  classification  accuracy  with  features  extracted  from  different  image 
representations. 


3.  RESULTS 


I'^st  results  with  the  highest  Az  value  obtained  using  the  SGLD  feature  space  are  summarized  in  Table  1, 
and  the  corresponding  ROC  curves  are  plotted  in  Fig.  5.  Each  line  in  Table  1  was  obtained  by  varying  the  Fin 
and  the  Font  values  in  stepwise  feature  selection  to  ‘^optimize”  the  test  Az  value  for  a  given  image  representation. 
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The  difference  between  classification  results  using  and  RZ  was  statistically  significant  {p  <  0.05).  The  difference 
between  R2  and  i?3  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance. 

The  test  results  with  the  highest  Az  value  obtained  using  the  RLS  feature  space  are  summarized  in  Table  2, 
and  the  corresponding  ROC  curves  are  plotted  in  Fig.  6.  The  difference  between  classification  results  using  Rl 
and  723,  as  well  as  722  and  723  were  statistically  significant  (p  <  0.05). 


Table  1:  Classifier  performance  with  SOLD  texture  features 


Representation 

Fin 

Rout 

Num.  of  Features 

Training  Az 

Test  Az 

Rl 

1.0 

0.8 

37 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.81  ±0.03 

722 

1.6 

1.4 

27 

0.90  ±0.02 

0.84  ±0.02 

RZ 

1.1 

0.6 

28 

0.94  ±0.01 

0.89  ±0.02 

Table  2:  Classifier  performance  with  RLS  texture  features 


Representation 

Fin 

Rout 

Num,  of  Features 

Training  Az 

Test  Az 

i?i 

0.6 

0.4 

5 

0.69  ±0.03 

0.65  ±0.03 

R2 

1.6 

1.4 

2 

0.67  ±0.03 

0.65  ±0.03 

RZ 

2.4 

2.2 

6 

0.81  ±0.03 

0.78  ±0.03 

Table  3:  Classifier  performance  with  combined  texture  features 


Representation 

Fin 

R out 

Num.  of  Features 

Training  Az 

Test  Az 

Rl 

1.2 

1.0 

33 

0.91  ±0.02 

6.83  ±0.03 

722 

1.2 

1.0 

26 

0.91  ±0.02 

0.85  ±0.02 

RZ 

1.4 

1.2 

41 

0.97  ±0.01 

0.92  ±0.02 

Finally ,  the  corresponding  table  and  the  ROC  curves  obtained  using  the  combined  feature  space  are  shown  in 
Table  3  and  Fig.  7.  Again,  the  difference  between  classification  results  using  721  and  723,  as  well  as  722  and  723 
were  statistically  significant  (p  <  0.05).  The  distribution  of  the  discriminant  scores  of  the  classifier  designed  with 
the  combined  features  extracted  from  REST  images  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

A  comparison  of  Figs.  1  and  8  reveals  that  the  distribution  of  the  computer  classifier  scores  and  the  malignancy 
ranking  of  the  radiologist  are  different.  The  radiologist’s  ranking  of  the  malignant  masses  distributes  across  the 
entire  x-axis,  and  that  of  the  benign  masses  concentrates  mainly  at  low  (1  to  2)  rankings  with  a  long  tail  extending 
to  a  rating  of  9.  The  computer  scores  for  both  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  seem  to  be  closer  to  having  a 
Gaussian  distribution.  The  radiologist’s  ratings  (Fig.  1)  seem  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  all  of  the  masses  in  our 
database  were  biopsied;  if  no  false  negatives  are  desired,  then  all  suspicion  levels  have  to  be  biopsied.  However, 
using  the  computer  scores  in  Fig.  8,  if  a  mass  is  considered  to  be  suspicious  when  its  discriminant  score  is  greater 
than  4,  more  than  30%  of  the  benign  masses  can  be  correctly  classified  without  any  false  negatives. 
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4.  CONCLUSION 


b«ign  „»se.  .,„,d  be  co„ecU,  daesi  J^hr^^d 

Iro™  .  40.pi«l-wid.  b.n“": ,ld“  '7=  tn^lI.TnToVS'h  t"TT 

investigated  (RLS  and  combined  feature  snaces'l  fh.  f.J  ^  that  m  two  of  the  three  features  spaces  that  we 
more  effective.  Compared  to  textre  featur^^^^^^^^^  significantly 

were  significantly  more  effective  in  all  three  feature  ®^*racted  from  the  REST  images 

includes  the  development  S  bllter  characterization  of  masses  using  REST 

from  multiple  views.  ’  ^  investigation  of  the  combined  information 
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FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 


Figure  5:  ROC  curves  for  the  three  image  representations  using  the  SGLD  feature  spa. 


FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  6:  ROC  curves  for  the  three  image  representations  using  the  RLS  feature  space. 
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FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  7:  ROC  curves  for  the  three  image  representations  using  the  combined  feature  space. 


Figure  8.  The  distribution  of  the  discriminant 
from  REST  images. 


scores  of  the  classifier  designed  with  the  combined  features 


extracted 
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Abstract 

A  new  backpropagaiion  training  algorithm  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  maximization  of  the  area  under  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  Operating  Characteristic  (ROC)  curve  between 
two  user-specified  true-positive  fraction  thresholds.  The 
algorithm  was  used  to  design  a  neural  network  classi¬ 
fier  with  high  specificity  at  the  high- sensitivity  region 
of  the  ROC  curve f  which  is  of  particular  interest  for 
computer-aided  diagnosis  applications.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  algorithm  was  demonstrated  with  a  simula¬ 
tion  study. 


1.  Introduction 

Backpropagation  neural  networks  (BPNs)  have  long 
been  used  for  two-group  or  multi-group  classification 
problems  [1].  In  this  paper,  we  are  interested  in  two- 
group  classification,  and  the  BPN  is  assumed  to  have 
a  single  output  node.  In  a  conventional  BPN  used  for 
a  two-group  classification  task,  the  error  of  the  net¬ 
work  for  a  particular  training  sample  is  defined  as  the 
squared  difference  between  the  actual  neural  network 
output  and  the  desired  output  for  the  sample.  The  net¬ 
work  is  trained  to  minimize  the  average  error  for  the 
entire  training  population. 

In  many  medical  applications,  the  cost  of  missing 
a  positive  (e.g.,  diseased)  case  and  the  cost  of  mis- 
classifying  a  negative  (e.g.,  normal)  case  are  not  the 
same.  The  decision  threshold  therefore  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  without  a  well-designed  cost-benefit  analy¬ 
sis,  Receiver  Operating  Characteristic  (ROC)  analysis 
is  a  commonly-used  methodology  for  representing  the 


tradeoff  between  the  true-positive  fraction  (TPF)  and 
the  false-positive  fraction  (FPF)  in  a  two-group  clas¬ 
sification  task.  The  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  or 
the  area  A(To,Ti)  under  the  ROC  curve  between  two 
TPF  thresholds  To  and  Ti ,  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
classification  accuracy.  In  several  applications,  such 
as  computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD),  the  latter  index 
with  Ti  =  1  (area  under  the  ROC  curve  above  a  true- 
positive  fraction  To)  may  be  considered  to  be  a  more 
desirable  measure  than  Az  [2].  In  a  previous  study  [3], 
we  investigated  the  maximization  of  A(To,  1)  using  a 
genetic  algorithm  for  feature  selection. 

In  this  paper,  we  develop  an  algorithm  to  maximize 
^(^0,  Ti)  for  a  BPN  used  for  solving  a  two-group  clas¬ 
sification  task.  The  maximization  of  A(To,  1)  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  design  of  a  classifier  with  high  specificity  at 
the  high-sensitivity  portion  of  the  ROC  curve,  which 
has  particular  importance  in  applications  such  as  CAD. 
The  maximization  of  Az  is  obtained  as  a  special  case 
for  which  To  =  0  and  Ti  =  1.  The  design  tradeoffs  and 
the  classification  accuracy  of  the  designed  network  are 
illustrated  with  a  simulation  study. 

2*  Partial  area  under  the  ROC  curve 

Most  ROC  curves  are  generated  under  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  decision  variables  for  the  two  classes  are 
either  binormal,  or  can  be  so  transformed  by  a  mono¬ 
tonic  transformation.  Let  the  decision  variables  for  the 
positive  and  negative  classes  be  denoted  by  S  and  N, 
respectively,  and  assume  that  S  and  N  are  independent 
and  normally  distributed  for  the  two  classes,  so  that 
5  -  A/'(/i, ,  tr,)  and  TV  -  A/'(//„ ,  ^r„).  The  area  A(To ,  Ti) 
under  the  ROC  curve  between  two  TPF  thresholds  To 
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and  Ti  can  be  expressed  as 
A{To,Ti)  =  (Ti  -  To)  -  /  FPF{TPF)dTPF.  (1) 

•/To 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  decision  variables  are 
normal,  the  false-positive  and  true-positive  rates  are 
related  by  [4] 

^-^{TPF)a-t- ==^~^{FPF)<^n- t^n>  (2) 

where  $(x)  is  the  cumulative  Gaussian  distribution 
function, 


and  is  its  inverse. 

In  an  analogous  manner  to[5],  A{To,Ti)  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  using  (1)  and  (2)  as 


A(To,Ti)  =  (Ti-To) 


(4) 

Jco  \  J 

where  i 

(5) 

dm  —  ) 

(6) 

and 

Ci  =  ^-\Ti),  i  =  0,l. 

(?) 

3.  BPN  training  with  partial  ROC 

area 

criterion 


The  training  of  a  BPN  via  the  gradient-descent  rule 
involves  the  computation  of  the  partial  derivatives  o 
the  network  error  with  respect  to  the  network  weights. 
In  this  paper,  the  network  error  to  be  minimized  is 

defined  as  ,  . 

E  =  -A{To,Ti),  (8) 

so  that  ^  dAiTo,Ti)  ^9^ 

au)(i,i)  dw{i,j) 

where  w{i,  j)  is  the  weight  between  nodes  i  and  j  in  the 
neural  network.  Assuming  that  there  are  P  training 
samples,  this  partial  derivative  can  be  written  as 


dE  _AaA(To,Ti)  ao(p)  (10) 


where  denotes  the  output  of  the  neural  network 
corresponding  to  sample  p. 


The  sum  in  (10)  contains  two  terms.  The  first  term 
is  related  to  the  partial  derivative  of  A(To,Ti)  with 
respect  to  the  neural  network  output,  and  the  second 
term  is  related  to  the  partial  derivative  of  the  neu¬ 
ral  network  output  with  respect  to  the  neural  network 
weights.  This  second  term  is  commonly  encountered 
in  all  backpropagation  networks,  and  can  be  computed 
using  the  standard  backpropagation  rule. 

In  this  paper,  we  propose  to  use  the  partial  deriva¬ 
tives  of  (4)  to  approximate  the  first  term.  Notice  that 
(4)  is  derived  under  the  assumption  that  the  decision 
variables  are  binormal  for  the  two  classes.  Although 
this  assumption  may  not  be  satisfied  for  a  well-trained 
neural  network,  we  have  chosen  to  use  the  binormal¬ 
ity  framework  because:  (i)  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
robust  approximation  in  fitting  ROC  curves  to  discrete¬ 
rating  data  [6],  and  the  computation  of  the  ROC  curve 
for  continuous  data  (LABROC)  involves  categorization 
to  discrete-rating  data  [4];  and  (ii)  it  provides  us  with 
closed-form  expressions  that  are  relatively  simple  to 
evaluate. 

Under  the  binormality  assumption,  the  partial 
derivative  of  A(To,Ti)  with  respect  to  the  neural  net¬ 
work  output  can  be  analytically  computed  by  finding 
the  partial  derivatives  with  respect  to  (7,,  Cn,  and  dm- 
It  follows  that  the  derivatives  of  A(To,Ti)  with  re¬ 
spect  to  w{i,j)  are  available.  Steepest  descent  rule 
with  the  computed  partial  derivatives  results  in  a  BFN 
that  learns  to  maximize  A{To,Ti). 

4.  Simulation  Study  and  Discussion 


To  test  our  new  BPN  training  algorithm,  we  used  a 
randomly-generated  six-dimensional  Gaussian  dataset 
with  means  Mp  and  M„,  and  diagonal  covariance 
matrices  Ap  and  A„  for  the  positive  and  negative 
cases,  respectively.  The  means  and  covariances  were 
chosen  as  Mp  =  0.5  *  [1, 1,  !>  1)  1)  1]  >  ^ 

[1, 1, 1,1,1,  if ,  Ap  =  diajf(3,3,3,l,l,l),  and  A„  -- 
diag{l,  1, 1, 3, 3,3).  The  total  number  of  cases  for  each 
class  was  300.  Two  hundred  randomly-drawn  samples 
from  each  class  were  used  for  training  the  BPN,  and  the 
remaining  one  hundred  samples  were  used  for  testing. 

The  BPN  was  trained  in  batch  mode,  i.e.,  the  weight 
updates  were  performed  at  the  end  of  each  training 
epoch.  This  meant  that  the  neura.1  network  weights 
and  the  output  due  to  a  given  training  sample  did  not 
change  within  an  epoch,  and  therefore  the  shape  ot 
the  ROC  curve  was  fixed  within  an  epoch.  As  a  r^ult, 
most  of  the  computations  involved  in  the  calculation  ot 
the  partial  derivatives  of  A(To,Ti)  needed  to  be  per 
formed  only  once  during  each  epoch.  This  lead  to  a 
fast  implementation  of  the  new  training  algorithm. 
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TRUE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 


Figure  1 .  ROC  curves  for  neural  networks  with 
2  hidden  layer  nodes 


Figure  3.  ROC  curves  for  neural  networks  with 
5  hidden  iayer  nodes 
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FALSE-POSITIVE  FRACTION 

Figure  2.  ROC  curves  for  neural  networks  with 
3  hidden  layer  nodes 


Figure  4.  ROC  curves  for  neurai  networks  with 
9  hidden  layer  nodes 
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Since  our  goal  in  this  study  was  to  obtain  a  high 
^nsitivity  classifier,  the  upper  limit  of  the  partial  area 
Ti  was  fixed  at  Ti  =  1.0.  We  studied  the  effect  of  the 
nurnber  of  hidden-layer  nodes  on  the  conventional  and 
the  high  sensitivity  training  algorithms  by  varying  the 
number  of  hidden-layer  nodes  between  2  and  9. 

For  both  training  algorithms,  the  neural  network 
w^  trained  starting  from  the  same  initial  condition. 
After  5000  training  iterations,  test  outputs  were  ob- 
tame  by  applying  the  test  samples  to  the  trained  net¬ 
works.  ROC  curves  were  fitted  using  the  LABROC 
program  by  Metz  et.  al  [4],  and  ROC  curve  parameters 
a  and  b  were  estimated.  This  procedure  was  repeated 
tor  ten  different  initializations  of  the  weights  based  on 
a  random  number  generator.  A  final  averaged  ROC 
curve  was  obtained  by  averaging  a  and  6  parameters 
over  different  initializations. 

Figs.  1-4  show  the  test  ROC  curves  for  the  new 
training  algorithm  with  To  =  0.8  and  the  conventional 
training  algorithm  for  different  number  of  hidden-layer 
nodes.  For  small  number  of  hidden-layer  nodes,  the 
new  training  algorithm  achieves  the  goal  of  decreasing 
the  false-positives  for  a  TPF  of  0.8  and  above,  as  ob¬ 
served  from  Figs.  1  and  2.  To  compensate,  the  FPF 
at  small  TPFs  are  increased.  However,  this  increase 
would  not  be  important  in  many  medical  applications 
such  ^  in  CAD,  where  a  TPF  of  less  than  0.8  would 
probably  be  unacceptable,  and  hence  the  false  positive 
rates  below  this  threshold  would  be  of  no  consequence. 

igs.  3  and  4  show  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  training  algorithms  diminishes  as  the  number  of 
hidden-layer  nodes  are  increased.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  neural  network  has  enough 
training  samples  and  a  large  number  of  hidden-layer 
nodes,  the  performance  of  the  neural  network  is  close 
to  the  perforniance  of  an  optimal  classifier,  and  there 
IS  less  possibility  for  improvement.  In  many  practical 
situations,  one  would  have  a  limited  number  of  train¬ 
ing  samples,  and  using  a  large  number  of  hidden-layer 
nodes  could  result  in  an  overtrained  classifier  with  poor 
performance  when  tested  on  independent  samples. 

5.  Conclusion  and  future  work 

We  have  developed  a  new  BPN  training  algorithm 
to  maximize  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve  between 
two  given  TPF  thresholds.  The  algorithm  can  be  used 
to  design  a  classifier  with  a  high  specificity  in  the  high- 
sensitivity  region  of  the  ROC  curve.  The  simulation 
study  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  such  a  training 
strategy  when  the  number  of  hidden  layer  nodes  is 
small,  which  represents  desired  network  architectures 
to  prevent  overtraining  if  a  small  number  of  training 


samples  is  available,  such  as  in  medical  applications. 

We  are  currently  investigating  the  effect  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  distributions  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  algo¬ 
rithm,  and  its  convergence  properties. 
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Abstract 

Wt  examine  image  segmentation  using  a  Hopfield 
neural  network.  Image  segmentation  is  posed  as  an  op¬ 
timization  problem,  and  is  correlated  with  the  energy 
function  of  the  neural  network.  By  carefully  designing 
the  optimization  criterion  for  segmentation,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  bias  inputs  and  the  interconnection 
weights  of  the  corresponding  neural  network.  We  pro¬ 
vide  a  general  framework  for  the  design  of  the  optimiza¬ 
tion  criterion,  which  consists  of  a  component  based  on 
the  observed  image,  and  another  component  based  on 
an  a  priori  image  model.  As  an  application,  we  con¬ 
sider  a  smoothness  constraint  for  the  segmented  image 
as  our  a  priori  information,  and  solve  a  gray-level  based 
segmentation  problem.  The  feasibility  of  using  the  neu¬ 
ral  network  architecture  based  on  this  optimization  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  segmentation  of  masses  in  mammograms 
is  demonstrated. 


1.  Introduction 

An  important  step  in  computer  aided  diagnosis  in 
medicine  is  automated  image  analysis.  Image  segmen¬ 
tation  is  the  first  step  in  image  analysis.  The  variety  of 
image  segmentation  techniques  available  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  encompass  those  based  on  simple  grey  level  thresh¬ 
olding,  statistical  techniques  based  on  probabilistic 
models  for  the  image  formation  process,  and  textured 
image  segmentation  via  stochastic  image  models. 

Recently  several  researchers  [1,  2,  3,  4]  have  inves¬ 
tigated  the  use  of  neural  networks  for  image  segmen¬ 
tation.  In  [1},  Amartur  and  Piraino  clustered  feature 
vectors  extracted  from  a  magnetic  resonance  (MR)  im¬ 
age  using  a  neural  network  which  minimized  the  Maha- 
lanobis  distance  between  the  feature  vectors.  Although 
this  approach  worked  well  in  the  examples  shown,  it 


led  to  sub-optimal  image  segmentation.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  pixels  in  general  are  spatially  correlated  and  the 
approach  presented  in  [1]  did  not  incorporate  any  spa¬ 
tial  information.  Jamison  and  SchalkofF  [2]  incorpo¬ 
rated  spatial  information  within  a  neural  network  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  perform  relaxation  labeling.  Relaxation 
labeling  [5],  however,  suffers  from  the  drawback  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  use  of  any  observations  (such  as 
the  grey  level  intensities  of  the  pixels)  except,  perhaps, 
to  initialize  an  iterative  labeling  algorithm.  Relaxation 
labeling  remains  a  somewhat  ad  hoc  technique  that  is 
often  used  to  provide  an  improvement  of  labels  that 
have  been  assigned  using  some  other  labeling  method. 

In  this  paper  we  consider  optimal  image  segmen¬ 
tation  via  pixel  classification  using  a  Hopfield  neural 
network.  We  model  the  pixel  classification  problem 
as  an  optimization  problem  and  use  a  neural  network 
for  minimizing  an  energy  function  which  is  formulated 
based  on  the  optimization  problem.  Our  approach  dif¬ 
fers  from  those  discussed  above  in  that,  it  not  only  uses 
observed  data,  but  also  models  the  local  spatial  inter- 
acUons  between  pixel  classes.  It  is  well  known  that 
neighboring  pixels  in  an  image  are  “similar”  in  some 
sense,  a  fact  exploited  in  several  different  statistical 
image  segmentation  techniques.  Neural  network  based 
segmentation  using  such  local  spatial  interactions,  how¬ 
ever,  has  remained  a  rarity  so  far. 

2.  Pixel  Classification  as  an  Optimization 
Problem 

Let  us  consider  the  pixel  classification  problem  from 
an  optimization  standpoint.  Frequently  the  available 
^nput  is  a  set  of  measurements,  usually  the  grey  level 
values  of  pixels  from  dm  N  x  N  image.  Other  mea¬ 
surements  such  as  edge  information,  or  local  correla¬ 
tion  values  can  be  derived  from  the  observed  grey  scale 
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values  and  be  grouped  together  to  constitute  a  feature 
vector  for  each  discrete  pixel  location  within  the  image. 
Let  y*  denote  an  ordered  vector  of  M  such  features  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  zth  pixel  in  the  observed  image  with 
i  ^  *  S  We  assume  the  existence  of  L  underlying 
classes  and  each  pixel  is  considered  to  belong  to  one 
of  these  classes.  For  our  purposes  it  is  assumed  that 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  image  is  known.  The  pixel 
classification  problem  can  be  stated  as  follows.  Given 
a  known  number  of  classes,  assign  each  pixel  in  the 
observed  image  to  one  of  these  L  classes, 

A  commonly  used  technique  that  uses  feature  vec¬ 
tors  for  segmentation  is  the  K-means  algorithm,  in 
which  pixels  with  similar  feature  vectors  are  assigned 
to  the  same  class.  The  similarity  measure  is  defined 
as  the  Euclidean  distance  to  the  cluster  center  vectors, 
c  ,  /  =  which  are  updated  at  each  iteration 

of  the  algorithm  as  the  average  of  the  feature  vectors 
belonging  to  class  /.  A  drawback  of  the  K-means  al¬ 
gorithm  when  applied  to  image  segmentation  is  that  it 
does  not  have  any  mechanism  to  incorporate  a  priori 
image  models. 

In  this  paper,  for  an  L-class  segmentation  problem, 
we  define  an  optimization  function  as 

=  ^V’(y‘,cS..,C^,x’)  - 

i=l 

.  (1) 

Here  x*  is  an  L  x  1  label  vector  such  that  x}  6  {0, 1}, 
and  E/  =  1  for  1  <  2  <  1  <  /  <  L.  In  Eqn.  (1), 

the  function  /(x^,  ..,x^  )  models  the  a  priori  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  underlying  image,  with  A  representing 
a  scalar  constant  which  denotes  the  degree  to  which 
the  a  priori  information  is  emphasized  with  respect  to 
the  data  dependent  term  ^(y‘,  ..,  c^, x‘).  An  op¬ 

timal  solution  to  the  classification  problem  is  a  con¬ 
figuration  which  minimizes  ^(x^, .., x^^).  The  cluster 
centers  {c^  1  <  /  <  L}  are  estimated  as  a  by-product 
of  the  solution  to  the  optimization  problem.  Note  that 
the  optimization  function  specified  by  Eqn,  (1)  is  very 
general  in  the  sense  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
either  the  feature  vectors  y*  or  the  a  priori  label  infor¬ 
mation  /(x^,  ..,x^^). 

As  an  example  we  defined  as 

V>(y‘,cS..,c^,x')  =  ^||(y‘-c')||Jxi  (2) 

?=1 

and  the  prior  term  as 

/(xS..,x^")  =  ^X^'^x*  ,  (3) 

j€Vi 


Figure  1.  General  architecture  of  a  Hopfield 
neural  network. 


where  Tji  is  the  set  of  all  pixels  which  are  neighbors  of 
pixel  i  and  T  denotes  the  transpose  of  a  vector.  For  a 
1st  order  neighborhood  T]i  includes  the  4  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  of  pixel  2,  for  a  2nd  order  neighborhood  rji  includes 
all  the  8  pixels  surrounding  pixel  2,  and  so  on. 

3.  Network  Architecture 

Hopfield  neural  networks  [6]  have  been  widely  ap¬ 
plied  to  solve  an  optimization  problem  such  as  the  one 
described  in  the  previous  section.  Figure  1  illustrates 
the  general  architecture  of  a  Hopfield  network.  Each 
neuron  in  the  Hopfield  network  represents  a  pixel  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  image.  The  generalized  energy  function 
associated  with  this  Hopfield  network  [6]  is  given  by 

iV3 

^  =  - 1]  I] -J^biVi  .  (4) 

1=1 J=1  i=l 

Here  Vi  denotes  the  output  of  the  2th  neuron,  w.-j  the 
strength  of  the  interconnection  weight  between  the  fth 
and  jth  neuron,  and  bi  denotes  the  bias  input  to  the  2th 
neuron.  The  Hopfield  network  has  the  inherent  prop¬ 
erty  that  as  the  neuronal  outputs  evolve  over  time  the 
network  tends  to  move  to  a  state  of  lower  energy.  We 
can  use  this  inherent  property  of  a  Hopfield  network  for 
solving  the  L-class  pixel  classification  problem  based 
on  the  optimization  function  defined  in  Eqn.  (1).  The 
interconnection  weights  and  the  bias  inputs  to  the  neu¬ 
rons  are  obtained  by  equating  Eqns.  (1)  and  (4)  with 
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^(.)  and  /(.)  defined  by  Eqns,  (2)  and  (3)  respectively. 
For  example,  let  r]i  denote  the  set  of  pixels  within  a 
3x3  window  centered  around  the  ith  pixel.  Then  the  a 
priori  information  is  that  the  label  at  the  ith  pixel  is 
more  likely  to  be  similar  to  the  labels  of  pixels  within 
the  3x3  window  centered  around  the  ith  pixel.  The 
interconnection  weights  and  the  bias  inputs  are  given 
by 

cjij  =  2A  Vj  G  r?,-,  j  7«^  z  ,  (5) 

and 


respectively,  where  6}  =  ||(y*  “cO||r  '^’be  input- 
output  relationship  for  each  neuron  in  the  network  is 
defined  by 

__  r  1  if  net  input  to  neuron  i  is  >  0 
*  \  0  if  net  input  to  neuron  i  is  <  0  ^ 

The  overall  iterative  algorithm  can  be  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Figure  2.  Two-class  segmentation  results  - 
Example  1 :  original  ROI  image  (left),  and  seg¬ 
mentation  results  using  neural  network  with 
A  =  0  (center)  and  A  =  1  (right). 


(1)  Initialize  cluster  centers  {c^}  and  neuron  outputs 
Vi  to  some  arbitrary  values. 

(2)  At  each  iteration  fc  and  for  each  neuron  i: 

(a)  compute  the  net  input  to  the  neuron  using 
Eqns.  (5)  and  (6), 

(b)  compute  the  output  of  the  neuron  using 
Eqn.  (7). 

(3)  If  ^  Vi  go  to  step  (2).  Otherwise  go  to 

step  (4). 

(4)  Compute  new  cluster  centers  {c^}  using  v^^\i  = 
1, N^.  Go  to  step  (2). 

Steps  (2)-(4)  are  repeated  until  the  cluster  centers  do 
not  change. 

4.  Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 

We  have  applied  the  algorithm  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section  to  segment  masses  in  mammograms.  Re¬ 
gions  of  interest  (ROIs)  which  included  the  masses  were 
extracted  from  the  mammograms  [7].  In  our  prelimi¬ 
nary  study,  we  used  simply  the  grey  levels  of  the  pixels 
as  the  input  feature.  Each  pixel  of  the  ROI  image  was 
classified  as  belonging  to  either  the  mass  or  background 
tissue  using  the  neural  network  described  above.  We 
present  two  such  examples  in  Figures  2  and  3.  Shown 
are  the  respective  ROI  images  along  with  the  segmen¬ 
tation  results  obtained  using  the  neural  network  with 


Figure  3.  Two-class  segmentation  results  - 
Example  2:  original  ROI  image  (left),  and  seg¬ 
mentation  results  using  neural  network  with 
A  =  0  (center)  and  A  =  2  (right). 


A  =  0  (z.e.  no  a  priori  information),  1  (in  Figure  2) 
and  2  (in  Figure  3).  As  expected,  the  neural  network 
with  A  values  of  1  and  2  was  observed  to  yield  locally 
smooth  segmentation  in  contrast  to  A  =  0. 

In  a  second  study,  we  extracted  a  4-element  feature 
vector  for  each  pixel  of  the  ROI  image  using  a  technique 
described  in  [8] .  Each  pixel  of  the  ROI  image  wcis  first 
classified  into  one  of  three  possible  classes  using  the 
neural  network.  The  region  corresponding  to  the  mass 
was  then  extracted  from  the  segmented  image.  Results 
from  this  second  study  are  shown  in  Figures  4-6  for 
different  values  of  A.  In  these  figures,  the  outline  or 
edge  of  the  mass  is  shown  superimposed  on  the  original 
ROI  image.  A  close  observation  of  Figures  4-6  indicates 
that  the  neural  network  based  algorithm  incorporating 
a  priori  information  yields  improved  segmentation  and 
results  in  better  mass  boundary  delineation.  The  im¬ 
proved  mass  boundary  definition  is  expected  to  provide 
more  accurate  estimates  of  mass  characteristics  which 
in  turn  may  lead  to  more  accurate  classification  of  the 
mass  into  malignant  or  benign  categories. 
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Figure  4.  Three-class  segmentation  results 
on  6  different  ROI  images:  Outline  of  the 
mass  segmented  using  the  neural  network 
with  A  =  0  superimposed  on  the  original  ROI 
images- 


Figure  5.  Three-class  segmentation  results 
on  6  different  ROI  images:  Outline  of  the 
mass  segmented  using  the  neural  network 
with  A  =  0.1  superimposed  on  the  original 
ROI  images. 


5.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  study  we  examined  image  segmentation  via 
pixel  classification  using  an  artificial  neural  network. 
Pixel  classification  wets  posed  as  an  optimization  prob- 
lem.  We  provided  a  general  framework  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  an  optimization  function  for  pixel  classification. 
By  correlating  this  optimization  function  with  the  gen¬ 
eralized  energy  function  of  the  Hopfield  network,  we  de¬ 
fined  the  bias  inputs  and  the  interconnection  weights  of 
the  network.  For  simplicity,  the  optimization  criterion 
We  considered  here  was  the  Euclidean  distance  between 
the  feature  vectors  and  the  cluster  centers.  To  ensure 
optimal  segmentation  we  incorporated  a  priori  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  observed  image.  We  demonstrated 


the  feasibility  of  this  approach  by  a  limited  study  in 
which  masses  were  successfully  segmented  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mammographic  background. 

The  neural  network  we  have  proposed  incorporates  a 
priori  information  about  the  image  which  results  in  su¬ 
perior  image  segmentation.  The  framework  presented 
in  this  paper  is  general  enough  to  handle  (i)  multi¬ 
dimensional  feature  vectors,  (ii)  different  forms  for  the 
data  dependent  term  of  the  optimization  function  de¬ 
scribed  by  Eqn.  (1).  and  (iii)  any  form  of  user-specified 
a  priori  information  via  the  prior  term  in  Eqn.  (1).  At 
present,  our  method  for  choosing  an  appropriate  value 
for  the  prior  parameter  A  is  based  on  visual  evaluation 
of  the  resulting  segmentation.  We  are  investigating 
statistical  and  constrained  approaches  for  choosing  an 
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Figure  6,  Three-class  segmentation  results 
on  6  different  ROI  images:  Outline  of  the 
mass  segmented  using  the  neural  network 
with  A  =  0.25  superimposed  on  the  original 
ROI  images. 


should  be  inferred. 
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optimal  value  for  this  parameter.  Directions  of  future 
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and  the  formulation  of  automated  methods  for  choos¬ 
ing  appropriate  prior  parameters. 
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ABSTRACT 

Zif  discriminant  analysis,  respecte “  tZte  "S  Tn  our 

iiuin  icxiure  features  extracted  from  mammograms  in  a  previous  study. 

Keywords:  feature  selection,  linear  discriminant  analysis,  effects  of  finite  sample  size,  computer-aided  diagnosis 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

accuracy  when  the  classifier  dLigZSs^SSelellioT^  addresses  the  effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classification 
classifier^^To  hold-out  estimates  are  commonly  used  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  the 

S3isr£;sS-iii5iMH'^= 

^t^of  the  SPIE  Conference  on  Image  Processing  «  San  Dieoo.  California  .  iqqq 

SPIE  Vol.  3661  •  0277-786X/99/$10.00  - 
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classifier  parameter  estimation  using  the  training  set,  and  provided  the  hold-out  performance  estimate  6  Several  nfhAr  ct.  a- 
«»d  a  mixture  of  dte  tteo  medtods:  The  entire  ttntnple  space  was  nsed  as  .he^Sg  2.“  Sttn  stpTf 

classtfier  design,  but  oiim  ^  features  were  chosen,  the  hold^oul  or  ieave-onenjut  methods  were  used  to  measure 


ria«if  describes  a  simulation  study  that  investigates  the  effect  of  finite  sample  size  on  classifier  accuracv  when 

cSfcSmetE  ?h.’’ri'a«d‘”!"b  “'“■i""  “d 

assitication  method.  The  class  distributions  were  assumed  to  be  multivariate  Gaussian.  We  studied  the  effect  of  different 

erz  wa”'T  ""?  "T  performance.  We  compared  the  bias  of 

ction  was  performed  on  the  entire  sample  space,  and  on  the  design  samples  alone.  The  effects  of  samole  size  number  of 
available  features,  and  parameters  of  stepwise  feature  selection  on  classifier  bias  were  examined. 

2.  METHODS 

linear  of  Sample  size  on  feature  selection  and  classifier  bias,  we  studied  the  problem  of  stenwise 

Of 

2.1.  Stepwise  Feature  Selection 

hf,.eH  iteratively  enters  features  into  or  removes  features  from  the  group  of  selected  features 

based  on  a  feature  selection  criterion.i3  our  study,  we  used  Wilks’  lambda,  which  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  within  am.m 
sten  ^  the  total  sum  of  squares  of  the  discriminant  scores,  as  the  feature  selection  criterion.  At  the  feature  Mtr? 

after  *  *f  ®‘®Pwtse  algonthm,  an  F  value  is  computed  for  each  feature  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  Wilks’  lambda  before  aS 

Sected  f  TJl  T  The  feature  with  the  largest  F  X  is  enterStto  tie 

selected  feature  pool  if  the  F  value  is  larger  than  a  threshold  Ff„.  At  the  feature  removal  sTep  the  Smer^e  te  ted  ihr 

r:Zedfi:rtnuss:t;ts^ 

g“:^“r  of'k 

2.2.  Estimation  of  Linear  Discriminant  Coefficients 


that  Plasxm.  C  “ 

of  ou,  cl  J1  JaS  S;™  ^pSy  ““““P"  '°”PP"P"“ 


U,=(un)unf  covariance  matrices  of  samples  belonging  to  class  1  and  class  2,  and  let 

drfinL  a!  ^  discriminant  classifier  output  is 

h(x)  =  l( n, fz-^x  +|f  fJx-V; -hU-^IL2  h  (1) 

ssi^sssfo.  s  ^^rjtr”! ‘“p  p‘“- '»» • 


r  -1^°^  separation  measures  considered  in  this  paper  (refer  to  Section  2.3), 

(/^J  ^  til -ti2^  li2  )/2  in  Eq.  (1)  is  irrelevant.  Therefore,  the  classifier  design  can  be  viewed  as 
parameters  of  the  vector  (  H2-H1  f  using  the  design  samples. 


the  constant  term 
the  estimation  of  k 
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,n^  fi,  ^  number  of  design  samples  are  available,  the  means  and  covariances  are  estimated  as  the  sample  means 

e  sample  covanances  from  the  design  samples.  The  substitution  of  true  means  and  covariances  in  Eq.  (1)  bv  their 

Lkn  samoI^rth^nTh*"  classifier.  In  particular,  if  the  designed  classifier  is  used  for  the  classification  of 

ign  samples,  then  the  performance  is  optimistically  biased,  and  if  the  classifier  is  used  for  classifying  test  samples  that  are 
independent  from  the  design  samples,  then  the  performance  is  pessimistically  biased. 

2.3.  Measures  of  Class  Separation 

2.3.1.  Infinite  sample  size 

When  an  infinite  sample  size  is  available,  the  class  means  and  covariance  matrices  can  be  estimated  without  bias 
(i.e.,  these  quantities  can  be  assumed  to  be  known).  In  this  case,  we  used  the  Mahalanobis  distance  A(co)  or  the  area  AJco) 
rdlimLTaSTaX  (JOC)  curve  as  measures  of  classifier  accuracy.  The  infinity  sign  in  parentheles 

nim^r  of  samp*?  "  covariance  matrices,  or,  equivalently,  using  an  infinite 

I  F  *"'0  classes  with  a  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution  with  equal  covariance  matrices  have  been 

„s,„g  Eq.  (1).  Since  Eq.  (1)  i,  a  Une„  Innciion  of  *e  feafur.  vecior  X.  ,he  clailfier  onfpuK  foSTand  cl^2 
^11  be  Gaussian.  Let  m,  and  denote  means  of  the  classifier  output  for  the  normals  and  the  abnormals,  respectively,  and  let 
sj  and  S2  denote  the  variances  for  the  two  classes.  With  defined  as 

df  «)=(' ^2 -Hi  fE~^(H2  -Hi  ). 

it  can  easily  be  shown  that 

ni2-ntj=sj  =si=A(oo). 

between  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  classes.  It  is  the  Euclidean  distance 

between  the  two  classes,  normalized  to  the  common  covariance  matrix. 

In  particular,  if  Z  is  an  k-by-k  diagonal  matrix  with  i ),  then 


(2) 


where 

S(i)  =  lH2(i)-Hi(i)]^ /cT^(i) 

is  the  squared  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  means  between  the  two  classes  for  the  i*  feature. 


(4) 


(5) 


AJco)  = 


Using  Eq.  (3),  and  the  normality  of  the  classifier  outputs,  it  can  be  shown  that  ^4 

]  4172 


4^ 


f 


-r/2 


dt 


(6) 


2.3.2.  Finite  sample  size 

the  available,  the  means  and  covariances  of  the  two  class  distributions  were  estimated  as 

^  ®  covariances  using  the  training  samples,  and  the  classifier  outputs  for  the  training  and  test 

m^es  were  comput^  using  Eq.  (1).  The  accuracy  of  the  classifier  was  measured  by  receiver  operating  chafacteristic 
(KOC)  methodology.!  •  The  discriminant  scores  for  samples  belonging  to  class  1  and  class  2  were  used  as  decision 
variables  in  the  LABROCl  program,  which  provided  the  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood  estOmtion 

2.4.  Simulation  conditions 

Simulations,  we  assumed  that  the  two  classes  have  a  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution  with  enual 
ariance  matrices,  and  different  means.  The  number  of  available  features  was  M=100.  We  generated  a  sample  size  of  N 

the  ^  different  values  for  N,  in  order  to  study 

feet  of  the  design  sample  size  on  classification  accuracy.  In  order  to  reduce  the  variance  of  the  classification  accuracy 
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dass.  and  .he  clJffSion  ™cy 

r.dT,srwe.’:;“td‘”““”“"^“^^ 

was  performed  before  feature  selection  In  other  «/or/tc  r  .  i  I-  method,  sample  set  partitioning 

only  on  the  training  set  coefficient  estimation  were  performed 


Case  1.  Comparison  of  correlated  and  diagonal  covariance  matrices 


Z  = 


Case  La 

h  simnlation  cohdlhon,  «,=  100X100 eovaOanee  .rntria  X.aa  choaen  to  have  a  WocM.g„„„ 


0 

A 

0 


0 

0 

A 


0  0 


0 


0 

A 


where  the  10X10  matrix  A  was  defined  as 


A  = 


1 

0.8 

0.8 


0.8  0.8 


1 

0.6 


0.6 

1 


0.8  0.6 


0.6 


0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1 


and  Aw'i;-0.1732  for  all  i.  Using  (2),  the  Mahalanobis  distance  is  computed  as  Af^^S.O,  and  A/<»j=0.89. 

Case  Lb 

turns  out  to  be  the  identity  matrix,  and  the  new  mean  vector  is  transformation,  the  new  covariance  matrix 

An(i)  =  '  is  a  multiple  of  10 

Otherwise 

as  i„  C.sf.”“  ■  ““"“-"“O''  ia  «>«  same 

Case  2:  Simulation  of  a  possible  condition  in  r  An 

e»aj",“rprhrr“.“^^ 

depe„de„ce  <SGU„  .exn„e  measmes  wei^aSe.™ 
means  and  covariances  for  each  class  were  estimated  from  a  database  of  249  mammograms. 

Case  2.a 
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T"  "  multivariate  Gaussian  distribution  with 

features  have  different  scales,  their  variances  can  vary  by  ^ much  a7a  facto^  onS'‘'fr?"‘^  ‘’""T 
idea  about  how  the  covariance  matrix  is  distributed  witimnt  r  t'  ii  herefore,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  an 

matrix,  which  is  normalized  so  that  all  diagonal  enfries  te  uniti"!steJter  f  100X100  matrix  Z  The  correlation 

correlation  matrix  is  shown  as  an  image  in  Fig  1  In  this  ima^  ^  of  the 

darker  pixels,  and  the  diagonal  elemeL,  whi?h  L  lty  a  Sefn  - 

some  of  the  features  are  highly  correlated  or  anticorrelated  Th/Mah  i  ^  ^  “  observed  that 

implied  .l/a.;=0.86.  anticorrelated.  The  Mahalanobis  distance  was  computed  as  A(«>)=2A,  which 

Case  2.b 

easel:  3.  RESULTS 

Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space 

samples  per  ete  AT^lOO),  The  F,  value  wl  vS  5  5  a^>  ^  d.^'V  ■>' 

3  ,s  e,„,v.le„.  ,o  Pig.  2.a,  except  die  „„„he,  ef  a.„.p,ea  per  da.  wax  iucV.1d^^;“,irS 

Case  2: 

Feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space 

Figs.  4.aS  4" ft  Cat 2^  ttc^ltrSettrS^^S^  thtt  “ 

was  defined  as  F„^,=max[(F^.l),0].  Fig.  5  is  equivalent  to  Fig  ta  Ixcetthtumber't^''  ^0“ 

from  N^m  to  iV^500  in  this  figure.  samples  per  class  was  increased 

Feature  selection  from  training  samples  alone 

In  Figs.  iZ  >"■ Ploted  for  tV,.100  and  iV,.500 

4.  DISCUSSION 

of  the  hold-out  estimates  were  as  high  as  0.92.  These  esHmafps  u/p  k-  k  u  observe  that  some 

excluded  fi-om  classifier  design  only  in  the  parameter  estimation  stage  o?the  de  "  hold-out  samples  were 

feature  selection.  When  feature  selection  is  performed  usin^  sS  ^  ^  in 

general  population  may  appear  to  be  useful  foV  the  dassificatiorof  th^str^’  T® 
previously  demonstrated  in  the  literature  by  comparing  the  probabfihv  mi.T 

or  the  entire  population  subject  to  the  consLnX  a  misclassification  based  on  either  a  finite  sample  set 

given  a  small  data  set,  the  variance  in  Wilks’  lamhHa  fcf  features  were  used  for  classification.  **  In  our  study 

.knn  .h.v  ,f  rS^xcTll  “f n.or.“S 

combinations  may  provide  optimistic  hold-out  estimates.  ®  ^  selection,  these  feature 

general  f entire  sample  space  is  not  a 

hoW-out  estimate  when  the  feature  selection  is  performed  using  the  eSre  samnl  obtaining  an  optimistic  bias  in  the 
performance  with  an  infinite  sample  size  is  Ajl)=Q  89  ^  2  btt  h^H  T^l  P^^^iWe  test 

Case  2  the  best  possible  test  performance  wi4  infinite  ^iniilarly,  for 

^g-0.84.  The  features  in  both  Case  La  and  Case  2  a  were  cnirelatpri  i  hold-out  estimate  in  Fig.  4.a  is 

4  b  h  applying  a  linear  orthogonalization  transformation  to  the  featoes  so^ Aaf  A  ^  obtained  fi-om  Case  1  .a  and 

4.b  d,.,  ..ix  «„s, .  appned,  *u  bold.™.  ex.i„..ex 
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cases  a.-dT,S\':„t  ->P““y  --ed  f„s  .„  d. 

Studies,  It  IS  known  that  a  larger  number  of  features  in  rlflcc  f  »•  j  sing  the  stepwise  procedure.  From  previous 

when  Fo,  and  values  were  very  high,  the  number  of  selected°feat^  *  tiiss.^  On  the  other  hand 

would  be  pessimistically  biased,  as  L  be  observed  from  Fig  3  (F  -1  sTand  F  a  fl  resubstitution  estimate 

oha„*.mtZiS,r "r^”'  rr  "»■ 

performed  using  the  entire  sample  space.  A  similar  phenomenon  can  he  feature  selection  was 

perfoimed  using  the  training  samples  alone.  This  means  that  for  a  given  num'hp  'f  J selection  is 
a  (or  the  number  of  selected  features)  that  provides  the  highest  “  optimum 

peaking  phenomenon  described  in  the  literature  whirh  k  i  •  j  estimate.  This  is  the  well-known 

samples,  increasing  the  number  of  features  in  the  classification  hat  ^  follows.  For  a  given  number  of  training 

the  one  hand,  the  new  features  may  provide  some  new  informatVi  h  °PPO®ing  effects  on  the  hold-out  performance.  On 
performance.  On  the  other  hand,7he  lie “SJur^^  to  increase  the  hold-out 

Md-out  performance.  Depending  on  the  balance  between  how  n,uS''iiw  “  decrease  the 

ntnch  dte  complexity  increases,  the  holdwint  performance  may  increase  or  deentascTlTd^'nrJroS^^^^^^ 

mostof  fte  ”  "7™-  of  samples  per  class  was  At,, fin  in 

Of  samples  was  ten  times  that  of  available  features.  The  results  of  these  siruirf"^ 

5  and  7  for  Case  2.  Our  first  observation  concernirS^th^^  ^t  ^'’7" 

higher  than  their  respective  A/<»)  values.  This  suggests  that  oSmistl  Si  S  ^ 
number  of  available  samples,  or,  possibly,  by  decreasing  thlTll  ^ 

observation  is  that,  compared  to  other  figure's  in  this  studv  the  relaf  v  feature  selection.  A  second 

relation.  Thia  anggests'^ dtat  i,  may  bl^“le  “Sta  "■* 

regression,  and  finding  the  y-axis  intercept.  This  is  similar  to  the  mr^ified  F  t  “sing  linear 

previously  in  the  studies  of  finite  sample  Le  effect  on  classifietbiS  ^^kmaga  and  Hayes  technique  that  we  discussed 

estimates  from  fiftlxperimente  IdeslibS  fo  estimates,  which  were  obtained  by  averaging  the 

the  individual  estimates.  The  variance  provides  an  estimie  of  th?gell^rr^"i!  l^®“®  f  classifier  design  is  the  variance  of 
design  and  test  samples.  We  previously  studied  the  variance  of  oerform^nr^l  classifier  performance  to  other 

the  estimation  of  classifier  coefficients,  L  excluded  11'  i  4  20  t  in^^feded 

feature  selection  is  an  important  further  research  topic.  extension  of  our  previous  studies  to  include 

5.  CONCLUSION 

selection  as  a  design  step.  ’WfeSmpSd^^efeTubs^^^^  feat  included  stepwise  feature 

the  accuracy  of  a  classifier  designed  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the^sa™T^*H° 

P-oning  the  data  set  into  training  and  test  .oupsTSe^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
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feT:  T  “r  P--mi.dcall, 

when  the  parameters  of  the  simulation  were  obtained  from  correlated  texture  featZ.  .v,?  7!i  ^  pessimistic  bias 

previous  s„dy  Tke  uodersomding  of  dre  pe,fo,m.„rrf 

mhre. I, m,ttd  sample  se.efficle„lly„d  to  avoid  a„o.erlyopamis.icasses«nfeotof  the  clfS  “  “ 
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Fig.  1 


mammograms.  The  covariance  matrix  corresponding  to  these  features  was  used  in  simulation  Case  2.a. 
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Area  A  under  the  ROC  curve  ^  Area  A  under  the  ROC  curve 


0.01  0.02  0.03  0.04  0.05 


The  area  A,  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samples  N,  per  class  for  Case 
La,  feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class.  Feature  selec  Jn  was  performed 
using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=100  available  features.  A/a>j=0.89. 


Fig.  2.b  The  ^ea  A,  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  design  samoles  M  r^r  rU..  f  n 
Lb,  feature  selection  from  the  entire  sample  space  of  100  samples/class.  Feature  selection  was  nerfnr 
using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=100  available  features.  A/»j=0.89.  ^ 
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Area  under  the  ROC  curve 
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Fig.  4.a 
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Area  under  the  ROC  curve 
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Fig.  4.b 
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2.b!  Stl; SlSonSTamT/f  Case 

using  an  input  feature  space  of  M=100  available  features.  ^/«)=0.86  selection  was  performed 
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Area  under  the  ROC  curve 
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Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


The  Mea  under  the  ROC  curve  versus  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  desic 
•a,  feature  selection  from  design  samples  alone  (A/^lOO).  Feature  selectio 

feature  space  of  M=100  available  features.  ^/a>;=0.86.  selectio 


samples  N,  per  class  for  Case 
was  performed  using  an  input 
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Hybrid  unsupervised-supervised  approach  for  computerized 
classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  on  mammograms 

Lubomir  Hadjiiski,  Berkman  Sahiner,  Heang-Ping  Chan,  Nicholas  Petrick,  Mark  Helvie 
Department  of  Radiology,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109-0904 


ABSTRACT 

A  hybrid  classifier  which  combines  an  unsupervised  adaptive  resonance  network  (ART2)  and  a  supervised  linear 
discriminant  classifier  (LDA)  was  developed  for  analysis  of  mammo graphic  masses.  Initially  the  ART2  network  separates  the 
masses  into  different  classes  based  on  the  similarity  of  the  input  feature  vectors.  The  resulting  classes  are  subsequently 
divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  classes  containing  only  malignant  masses  and  (ii)  classes  containing  both  malignant  and  benign 
or  only  benign  masses.  All  masses  belonging  to  the  second  group  are  used  to  formulate  a  single  LDA  model  to  classify  them 
as  malignant  and  benign.  In  this  approach,  the  ART2  network  identifies  the  highly  suspicious  malignant  cases  and  removes 
them  from  the  training  set,  thereby  facilitating  the  formulation  of  the  LDA  model.  In  order  to  examine  the  utility  of  this 
approach,  a  data  set  of  348  regions  of  interest  (ROIs)  containing  biopsy-proven  masses  (169  benign  and  179  malignant)  were 
used.  Ten  different  partitions  of  training  and  test  groups  were  randomly  generated  using  73%  of  ROIs  for  training  and  27% 
for  testing.  Classifier  design  including  feature  selection  and  weight  optimization  was  performed  with  the  training  group.  The 
test  group  was  kept  independent  of  the  training  group.  The  performance  of  the  hybrid  classifier  was  compared  to  that  of  an 
LDA  classifier  alone.  Receiver  Operating  Characteristics  (ROC)  analysis  was  used  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  classifier. 
The  average  area  under  the  ROC  curve  (Az)  for  the  hybrid  classifier  was  0.81  as  compared  to  0.78  for  LDA.  The  Az  values 
for  the  partial  areas  above  a  true  positive  fraction  of  0.9  were  0.34  and  0.27  for  the  hybrid  and  the  LDA  classifier, 
respectively.  These  results  indicate  that  the  hybrid  classifier  is  a  promising  approach  for  improving  the  accuracy  of 
classification  in  CAD  applications. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  the  most  effective  method  for  detection  of  early  breast  cancer^  However,  the  specificity  for 
classification  of  malignant  and  benign  lesions  from  mammo  graphic  images  is  relatively  low.  Clinical  studies  have  shown 
that  the  positive  predictive  value  (i.e.,  ratio  of  the  number  of  breast  cancers  found  to  the  total  number  of  biopsies)  is  only 
15%  to  30%  It  is  important  to  increase  the  positive  predictive  value  without  reducing  the  sensitivity  of  breast  cancer 
detection.  Computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  diagnostic  accuracy  by  reducing  the  false¬ 
negative  rate  while  increasing  the  positive  predictive  values  of  mammographic  abnormalities. 

Classifier  design  is  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  a  CAD  system.  A  classifier  has  to  be  able  to  merge  the 
available  input  feature  information  and  make  a  correct  evaluation.  Commonly  used  classifiers  for  CAD  include  linear 
discriminants  (LDA)"^  and  backpropagation  neural  networks  (BPN)^  which  have  been  shown  to  perform  well  in  lesion 
classification  problems^^  These  classifiers  are  generally  designed  by  supervised  training.  However,  these  types  of 
classifiers  have  limitations  dealing  with  the  nonlinearities  in  the  data  (in  case  of  LDA)  and  in  generalizability  when  a  limited 
number  of  training  samples  are  available  (especially  BPN).  Another  classification  approach  is  based  on  unsupervised 
classifiers,  which  cluster  the  data  into  different  classes  based  on  the  similarities  in  the  properties  of  the  input  feature  vectors. 
Therefore,  unsupervised  classifiers  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  similarities  within  the  data.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  use  them 
as  a  discriminatory  classifier 

We  propose  here  a  hybrid  unsupervised/supervised  structure  to  improve  classification  performance.  The  design  of 
this  structure  was  inspired  by  neural  information  processing  principles  such  as  self-organization,  decentralization  and 
generalization.  It  combines  the  Adaptive  Resonance  Theory  network  (ART2)^'*’^^  and  the  LDA  classifier  as  a  cascade  system 
(ART2LDA).  The  self-organizing  unsupervised  ART2  network  automatically  decomposes  the  input  samples  into  classes 
with  different  properties.  The  ART2  network  performs  better  compared  to  conventional  clustering  techniques  in  terms  of 
learning  speed  and  discriminatory  resolution  for  the  detection  of  rare  events^ The  supervised  LDA  then  classifies  the 
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clasrifierdesigLd^orthrsuSefofto  improving  the  homogeneity  of  the  samples,  the 

that  can  decomposition.  Decomposition  is  a  powerful  approach 

classification  accuracy'Ss  wellL  ldefa^  decomposition  can  improve 

to  overfitting  the  training  data.  We  will  demonstrate  in  this  naner  tha^^fh  ^  T  reduce  the  prediction  accuracy  due 
overfitting  problem  and 

2.  ART2  UNSUPERVISED  NEURAL  NETWORK 

pa»n.  arT2  w.,  ta  desbriW  by 

network  clusters  the  data  into  different  classes  haseH  nn  th  ^  C^enter,  Grossberg  and  co-workers*'*  **.  The  ART2 
class  have  similar  properties.  Thrlces^^^^^^^  The  members  wMn  a 

dilemma.  Plasticity  is  the  ability  of  the  system  to  disco verand  re^"h  between  the  plasticity  and  stability 

ability  of  the  system  to  remain  unchangJXrafrXLo^^^^^^^^^^^  7“  u""  Stability  is  the 

balance  between  plasticity  and  stability  for  the  ART2^tr^Zr  T®  The 

memorized  with  a  small  number  of  traiLT toi^  wta  i.e.,  rare  events  can  be 

algorithms  such  as  backpropagation*  perform  slow  leamineTe  conventional  training 

require  a  lot  of  training  iterations  ^  ‘  average  over  occurrences  of  similar  events  and 
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Figure  1.  Structure  of  the  ART2  network. 
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Furthermore,  in  order  to  balance  the  contribution  to  the  activation  value  from  all  feature  components,  the  input 
feature  values  applied  to  the  ART2  system  are  scaled  between  zero  and  one*^.  This  normalization  will  allow  detection  of 
similar  feature  patterns  even  when  the  magnitudes  of  the  input  feature  components  are  very  different. 

The  learning  stage  of  the  ART2  system  can  influence  the  weights  of  the  selected  class  or  the  complete  ART2 
network  structure  by  adding  a  new  class.  An  additional  parameter,  the  vigilance,  is  used  to  determine  the  type  of  leaming^"*. 
The  vigilance  parameter  is  a  threshold  value  that  is  compared  to  the  maximum  activation  value  pr^  If  pr  is  larger  than 
then  the  input  vector  is  considered  to  belong  to  class  r.  The  adaptation  of  the  weights  connected  with  class  r  is  performed  as 
follows: 


wfr  +Ti{x,-wf)  for  i  =  l,...,n,  (2) 

where  ;;  is  a  learning  rate.  The  adaptation  of  the  class  r  weights  (Eq.  2),  aims  at  maximization  of  the  pr  value  for  the 
particular  input  vector.  In  an  iterative  manner  the  weights  are  adjusted  so  that  the  produced  activation  values  for  similar  input 
vectors  will  be  maximum  only  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong  and  these  maximum  activation  values  will  be  higher  than 

Pvig’ 

If  the  maximum  activation  value  pr  is  smaller  than  pvi^»  it  is  an  indication  that  a  novelty  has  appeared  and  a  new  class 
will  be  added  to  the  ART2  structure.  The  new  weights  connecting  the  input  with  the  new  class  (k+l)  are  initialized  with  the 
scaled  input  feature  values  of  this  novelty.  In  this  way  the  activation  value  pk+j  will  be  maximum  (pr  =  Pk+i)  and  will  be 
higher  than  when  it  is  computed  for  Ms  novelty  in  further  training  iterations.  The  value  of  the  vigilance  parameter  pw^ 
determines  the  resolution  of  ART2,  It  can  be  chosen  in  the  range  between  0  and  1.  If  p^ig  is  relatively  small,  only  very 
different  input  feature  vectors  will  be  distinguished  and  separated  in  different  classes.  If  p^ig  is  relatively  large  the  input 
feature  vectors  that  are  more  similar  will  be  separated  into  different  classes.  The  choice  of  pvig  is  depends  on  the  particular 
application. 


3.  ART2LDA  CLASSIFIER 

Despite  the  good  performance  of  ART2  for  efficient  clustering  and  detection  of  novelties,  the  fast  learning  approach 
can  cause  problems  associated  with  the  generalization  capability  of  the  system  and  the  correct  classification  of  unknown 
cases.  Supervised  classifiers  such  as  linear  discriminants  or  backpropagation  neural  network  classifiers  can  have  better 
generalization  capability  than  ART2,  because  they  are  trained  by  averaging  over  similar  event  occurrences.  However,  these 
classifiers  do  not  have  the  ability  to  correctly  classify  rare  events. 


Input 


Malignant  Benign 


Figure  2.  Structure  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier. 
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Number  of  Masses 


accuracy  and  generalization  of  a  classifier,  we  propose  to  design  a  hybrid  classifier  that 
combines  the  unsupervised  ART2  network  and  a  supervised  LDA  classifier.  This  hybrid  classifief  (ART2LDA  utdleVSt 
gw  reso  ution  capability  of  ART2  and  the  good  generalization  capability  of  LDA.  The  ART2  network  first  analyzes  the 
1  ari  y  o  e  sample  population  and  identifies  a  subpopulation  that  may  be  separated  from  the  main  ponulation  This  will 
improve  the  performance  of  the  second-stage  LDA  if  the  subpopulation  causes  the  saSe  powS 
multivariate  normal  distribution  for  which  LDA  is  an  optimal  classifier.  Therefore,  the  ART2  serves  as  a  scSne  tooTto 
improve  e  normality  of  the  sample  distribution  by  classifying  outlying  samples  into  separate  classes. 

The  structure  of  the  hybrid  ART2LDA  classifier  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  classes  identified  by  ART2  are  labeled  to 

''  “  "“lignaM  and  benign  members.  ThI  lype  of  a  given  class  is 

etermined  based  on  ART2  classification  of  the  training  data  set.  The  ART2  classifies  an  innnt  Int 

^  T  ‘^*“**'  ‘yp®  ‘‘  ‘S  determined  whether  the  LDA  classifier^will  be  Led  If  L  inLt 

sample  is  classified  into  a  mixed  class,  the  final  classification  will  be  obtained  based  on  the  LDA  classifier  which  has  hLn 
J^amed  by  the  mixed  classes  in  the  training  set.  However,  if  an  input  sample  is  classified  by  a  Signam  cSs 


4.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


4.1.  Data  set 


thf.  Ti„-  "^“jn^o^ams  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  selected  from  the  files  of  patients  who  had  undergone  bioosv  at 

a  ^  °  Michigan.  The  criterion  for  inclusion  of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set  was  that  the  mammogram  contained 

348  maLLoI^”  ^PP^^'^ately  equal  number  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  were  included.  The  daJset  contained 
^  of  benign  (n=169)  and  malignant  (n=179)  masses.  The  visibility  of  the  masses  was  rated 

by  radiologist  experienced  in  breast  imaging  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  where  the  rating  of  1  corres^nds  to  the  most  visible 
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Visibility 

Figure  3.  The  distribution  of  the  visibility  ranking  of  the 
masses  in  the  dataset.  The  ranking  was  performed  by  an 
experienced  radiologist.  (1:  very  obvious,  10:  very  subtle). 


Figure  4.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  ranking  of  the 
masses  in  the  dataset.  The  ranking  was  performed  by  an 
expenenced  radiologist.  (1:  very  likely  benign,  10:  very 
likely  malignant). 


SSv  malignant  and  benign  masses  are  shown  in  Fig  3  The 

visibility  ranged  from  subtle  to  obvious  for  both  types  of  masses.  It  can  be  observed  that  the  benisn  masses  tend  to  he  more 
^Ohan  fl,=  ™,ig„a„,  o^.  Addidon.lly  ,K.  likeUhood  of  malipaoo,  for  .S 

mammographic  appearance.  The  radiologist  rated  the  likelihood  of  malignancy  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  where  1  indicated  a 
mass  with  the  most  benign  appearance.  The  distribution  of  the  malignancy  rating  of  the  masses  is  show  rplg  4 

I  .•  ^*^5®  five  of  the  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISYS  DIS-1000  laser  scanner  at  a  nivei 

resolution  of  100;tm  X  100^  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated  so  that  gra^l  v”^^ 

and  inversely  pr^ortional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the  range  of  0.1  to  2.8  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of  -0  001 

0  to  3  ?  calibration  curve  decreased  gradually.  The  OD  range  of  the  digitizer  was 

0  to  3.5.  The  remaining  43  mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISCAN  85  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  resolution  of  50  jm 

50^  and  4096  gray  levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated  so  that  gray  level  values  were  linearly  and  inversely  proportional 

to  the  OD  within  the  range  of  0  to  4  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of -0.001  OD/pixel  value.  In  order  to  process  the  mflmmr,m-,mc 

igihzed  with  these  two  different  digitizers,  the  images  digitized  with  LUMISCAN  85  digitizer  were  convolved  with  a^X2 
box  filter  and  subsampled  by  a  factor  of  two,  resulting  in  100  jum  images.  convoivea  with  a  2X2 

f«,  c  K  prediction  abilities  of  the  classifier,  the  data  set  was  partitioned  randomly  into  training  and 

lemrt^A  d  Samples  have  been  used  for  training  and  27%  for  testing.  The  data  sef  was 

repartitioned  randomly  ten  times  and  the  training  and  test  results  were  averaged  to  reduce  their  variability 


4.2.  Feature  extraction 

The  texture  features  used  in  this  study  were  calculated  from  spatial  grev-level  deoendencp  r^ni  nf  j 

e.gU,  smuto  (RIS)  w  TK.  SOLD  RLS 

band  straightening  transform  (RBST)«.  The  REST  maps  a  band  of  pixels  surrounding  the  mass  onto  the  Seln  nlawl 
rectangular  region).  In  the  transformed  image,  the  mass  border  appears  approximately  as  a  horizontal  edge  and  «:nirniat  n 
appear  approximately  as  vertical  lines.  A  complete  description  of  the  REST  can  be  found  in  the  literature®^  * 

The  (ij)th  element  of  the  SOLD  matrix  is  the  joint  probability  that  gray  levels  i  and  j  occur  in  a  direction  6  at  a 

istance  of  d  pixels  apart  in  an  image.  Eased  on  our  previous  studies*,  a  bit  depth  of  ei®ht  was  used  in  the  <501  n  matriv 

construction,  i.e.,  the  four  least  significant  bits  of  the  12  bit  pixel  values  were  discLded.  Thirteen  texture  measures  including 

coaelation,  energy,  difference  entropy,  inverse  difference  moment,  entropy,  sum  average,  sum  entropy  inertia  sum  variance^ 

information  measure  of  correlation  were  useT  These  measures  were 

directions  ^4^°  90°  20)  and  in  four 

airections  {0  ,  45  ,90  ,  and  135  ).  Therefore,  a  total  of  520  SOLD  features  were  calculated  for  each  image  The 

SacSsticIstVrsT"  These  features  contain  information  about"  image 

cnaracteristics  such  as  homogeneity,  contrast,  and  the  complexity  of  the  image.  ^ 

obtained  ^^fiSng  the  horizontal  gradient  magnitude  images,  which  were 

gradient  vaLofftefiuL^-^  ^  ^  or  vertically  oriented  Sobel  filters  and  computing  the  absolute 

L  g  f  ^  ^  ^  ^  consecutive,  collinear  pixels  in  a  given  dfrectiL  which  have 

the  same  gray  level  value.  The  run  length  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  a  run”  The  Ws  matrix  d7,gnh^  It 

denth  .K  ^  of  j  in  a  given  direction.  In  our  previous  study,  it  was  found  experimentellv  that  a  bit 

pth  of  5  in  the  RLS  matrix  computation  could  provide  good  texture  characteristics  .  ^ 

nnnnn  f  measuTcs,  namely,  short  run  emphasis,  long  run  emphasis,  gray  level  nonuniformitv  run  length 

,  and  6  -90  .  Therefore,  a  total  of  20  RLS  features  were  calculated  for  each  ROI. 

A  total  of  540  features  (520  SOLD  and  20  RLS)  were  therefore  extracted  from  each  ROI. 
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4.3.  Feature  selection 


In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  features  and  to  obtain  the  best  feature  set  to  design  a  good  classifier,  feature 
selection  with  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis^®  was  applied.  At  each  step  of  the  stepwise  selection  procedure  one 
feature  is  entered  or  removed  from  the  feature  pool  by  analyzing  its  effect  on  the  selection  criterion.  In  this  study,  the  Wilks’ 
lambda  was  used  as  a  selection  criterion. 


4.4.  Performance  analysis 

To  evaluate  the  classifier  performance,  the  training  and  test  discriminant  scores  were  analyzed  using  receiver 
operating  characteristic  (ROC)  methodology.  The  discriminant  scores  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  were  used  as 
decision  variables  in  the  LABROCl  program^^  which  fit  a  binormal  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood  estimation. 
The  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  A^.  The  discriminant  scores  of  all  case  samples 
classified  in  the  two  stages  of  ART2LDA  are  combined.  All  masses  classified  into  the  malignant  group  by  the  ART2  stage 
were  assigned  a  constant  positive  discriminant  score  higher  than  or  equal  to  the  most  malignant  discriminant  score  obtained 
from  the  LDA  classifier. 

The  performance  of  ART2LDA  was  also  assessed  by  estimation  of  the  partial  area  under  the  ROC  curve  at  a 

true  positive  fraction  (TP^  higher  than  0.9.  The  partial  indicates  the  performance  of  the  classifier  in  the  high 
sensitivity  (low  false  negative)  region  which  is  most  important  for  cancer  detection  in  clinical  practice. 


5.  RESULTS 

In  this  study,  the  test  subset  was  kept  truly  independent  from  the  training  subset;  only  the  training  subset  was  used 
for  feature  selection  and  classifier  training,  and  only  the  test  subset  was  used  for  classifier  validation.  In  order  to  validate  the 
prediction  abilities  of  the  classifier,  ten  different  partitions  of  the  training  and  test  sets  were  used  and  the  average 
classification  results  were  estimated.  ^ 


Table  1.  Number  of  selected  features  for  the  10  data  groups. 


Data  Group  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mean 

Number  of  selected 
features 

12 

15 

13 

18 

14 

14 

13 

18 

14 

14 

14 

For  a  given  partition  of  training  and  test  sets,  feature  selection  was  performed  based  on  the  training  set.  The  feature 
selection  results  for  the  ten  different  training  groups  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  average  number  of  selected  features  was  14. 
The  selected  feature  sets  contained  an  average  of  two  RLS  features  and  twelve  SOLD  features.  A  different  ART2LDA 
classifier  was  trained  using  each  training  set  and  the  corresponding  set  of  selected  features. 


5.1.  ART2LDA  classiOcation  results 

ART2LDA  classifier,  the  number  of  selected  features  determines  the  dimensionality  of  the  input  vector  of 
classifier  and  the  dimensionality  of  the  LDA  classifier.  By  using  different  values  for  the  vigilance  parameter, 
^T2  classifiers  with  different  number  of  classes  were  obtained.  In  this  study,  the  vigilance  parameter  pw.  was  varied  from 
resulting  in  a  range  of  10  to  240  classes.  The  overall  performance  of  the  ART2LDA  classifier  was  evaluated  for 
ditterent  numbers  of  ART2  classes  because  different  subset  of  the  samples  were  separated  and  classified  by  ART2.  In  Fie.  5 
the  classi^fication  results  for  the  ART2LDA  are  compared  to  the  results  from  LDA  alone  for  the  training  and  test  set  partitiori 
no.  3.  The  classification  accuracy,  A^,,  was  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  ART2  classes.  For  this  training  and  test  set 
partition,  when  the  number  of  classes  was  between  20  and  60,  the  ART2LDA  classifier  improved  the  classification  accuracy 
tor  the  test  set  in  comparison  to  LDA.  As  the  number  of  classes  increased  to  greater  than  60,  the  A^  value  increased  for  the 
training  data  set,  but  decreased  for  the  test  data  set  and  was  lower  than  that  of  the  LDA  alone. 
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In  Table  2  the  Az  values  of  the  test  set  for  the  10  corresponding  partitions  are  shown.  The  average  test  Az  value  is 
0.81  for  the  ART2LDA  and  0.78  for  LDA  alone.  For  nine  of  the  ten  partitions,  the  Az  value  was  improved  by  the  hybrid 
classifier. 


Number  of  Classes 

Figure  5.  ART2LDA  and  LDA  classification  results  for 
training  and  test  sets  from  data  group  No.3  as  a  function  of 
the  number  of  classes  generated  by  ART2. 

The  performance  of  ART2LDA  was  also  assessed  by  estimation  of  the  partial  area  under  the  ROC  curve  at  a 
TPF  higher  than  0.9.  In  Table  3  the  values  of  the  test  set  for  the  10  partitions  of  training  and  test  sets  ^e  presented. 
The  average  test  value  is  0.34  for  the  ART2LDA  and  0.27  for  LDA.  For  nine  of  the  ten  partitions,  the  Az  '  value  was 
improved  at  the  high  sensitivity  operating  region  (TPF>0.9)  of  the  ROC  curve. 


Table  2.  Classifiers  performance  for  the  10  test  sets.  The 
Az  values  represent  Ae  total  area  under  ROC  curve. 


Data  Group 

No. 

LDA 

ART2LDA 

1 

0.77 

0.83 

2 

0.78 

0.80 

3 

0.74 

0.78 

4 

0.77 

0.77 

5 

0.77 

0.78 

6 

0-80  ' 

0.83 

7 

0.80 

0.81 

8 

0.77 

0.80 

9 

0.77 

0.80 

10 

0.86 

0.89 

Mean 

0.78 

0.81 

Table  3.  Classifiers  results  for  the  10  test  sets.  The  Az 
values  represent  the  partial  area  of  the  ROC  curve  above 
the  true  positive  fraction  of  0.9  (Az^®*^^). 


Data  Group 

No. 

LDA 

ART2LDA 

1 

0.14 

0.23 

2 

0.17 

0.21 

3 

0.19 

0.32 

4 

0.19 

0.21 

5 

0.24 

0.26 

6  ^ 

0.27  ^ 

0.38 

7 

0.32 

0.31 

8 

0.32 

0.34 

9 

0.40 

0.49 

10 

0.44 

0.60 

Mean 

0.27 

0.34 
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6.  DISCUSSION 


masses.  ^  -lignant  and  benign 

ART2  Classifier  groups  the  case  Clef generalizability  than  an  LDA  clasfifier  alone  S 
number  of  classes  needed  to  start  the  cTusterinTof  fS.C  f  The  minimum 

from  the  rest  of  the  sample  population.  For  th!  ten  different  parS  are 

minimum  number  varied  between  13  and  15  classes.  When  the  Lmber  of  ART2 

f  classifier  generated  only  mixed  malignant-benign  classes  anf  if"  minimum  number 

stage.  In  that  case,  the  ART2LDA  was  equivalent  to  the  T  da  ^  samples  were  transferred  to  the  LDA 

fclusf  H increased  number  of  cases  that  may  be  considered  Siers  of  "the  ^  f 

(clustered  in  separate  classes).  For  the  ten  training  sets  used t  Sfis  sSv  the  P°P“lation  was  removed 

rf  ch  f  Of  classes  increased.  The  training  accuracy  increased  when  the  nChf  gradually  removed 

h  the  value  of  1.0.  However,  a  large  number  of  ART2  classes  led  to  overrf  of  classes  increased  and  A^  could 
generalization  in  the  test  set.  The  classification  accuracf  f  A^T??f  f  L??e  f  f  “‘I  P°°^ 

s™..,,  i„ ga.  rcir:“r:^i,7S  (X 

classification  by  the  LDA  resulted  in  the  increased  accur7rrwt^  u  ^  ^  combination  with  an  improvement  in  the 

effects  of  overfitting  by  the  ART2  and  the  LD  A  classes  was  furthL  increased!  She 

some  cases  the  second  stage  LDA  prediction  was  much  worse  thin  !he  5^t?  u*®  ART2LDA  decreased.  In 

mlthodoLISrSof^?  impractical  and  unnSeTsJy  bothfof  °c!mp"uto^^^^ 

measure  ^cSf  fraction  of  0.9  (A was  considered  as  a 

between  the  Aj  values  from  the  ART2LDA*and  the  LDA  alfe^^as^well'f  "*!^  estimate  the  significance  in  the  differences 

classifiers.  The  statistical  tests  were  performed  for  fcJiilrvMual^^^^  T  *e  partial  A.«>’>  from  the  two 

sete  from  the  different  partitions  precludes  the  use  of  Student’s  paired*!  tesf  "?h  *®  correlation  among  the  data 

differences  in  both  cases  did  not  reach  statistical  significance  because  of  t  ten  partitions.  We  found  that  the 

standard  deviation  in  the  A,  values.  However  the  ^  *®st  samples  and  thus  the  large 

both  cases)  suggest  that  the  improvement  was  not  by  chance  alonr^nT^lt  fh  partitions  in 

improved  by  the  use  of  an  ART2  network.  ^  ^  ^  accuracy  of  a  classification  task  could  be 

method  of  featoe  selection.  lTseve!lTprevioLlI^!^^^^^^^^  is  the 

first,  and  then  the  data  set  was  partitioned  into  frying  ani  St  sets  ThtmeanTih  T" 

clMsifier  design,  the  entire  data  set  was  considered  to  be  a  training  set  Deoe^to!  selection  stage  of  the 

total  number  of  samples  used,  the  test  results  in  these  studies  might  nL*  ^  r  n  of  the  features  and  the 

enure  data  set  was  partitioned  into  training  ancJ  teTt  si  anl  to^n  opt  mistically  biased^^  In  this  study,  initially  the 

This  method  results  in  a  pessimistic  estimate  of  the  classifier  nerf  ^  selection  was  performed  only  on  the  trainin<r  set 
e^pec.  to,  to  perfoMcP  will  be  lmp“^  wto  to  “  ™«11-  We  to,?f“e 

Since  our  mam  purpose  in  this  study  was  to  compare  the  LDA  and  ART2LDa’1^'V*“‘^^  «s  trained  using  a  large  data  set. 
pessimistic  our  results  are  in  this  study.  ^  classifiers,  we  did  not  attempt  to  quantify  how 


7.  CONCLUSION 
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randomly  partitioned  into  training  and  test  subsets.  Ten  different  random  partitions  were  generated.  For  each  training  set 

selection  was  performed.  An  average  of  fourteen  features  were  selected  for  each 

A  value  undil^  the  LDA  models  alone  were  trained  by  using  the  ten  training  sets.  The  average 

A,  value  under  the  ROC  curve  for  the  test  sets  was  better  for  ART2LDA  (A,=0.81)  compared  to  the  LDA  alone  (A,=0.78).  A 

greater  improvement  was  obtained  when  the  partial  ROC  area  above  a  true-positive  fraction  of  0.9  was  considered  The 
average  partial  A,  for  ART2LDA  was  0.34  as  compared  to  0.27  for  LDA.  These  results  indicate  that  the  hybrid  classifier  is  a 
promising  approach  for  improving  the  accuracy  of  classifiers  for  CAD  applications, 
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ACTIVE  CONTOUR  MODELS  FOR  SEGMENTATION  AND 
CHARACTERIZATION  OF  MAMMOGRAPHIC  MASSES 
Berkman  Sahiner,  Heang-Ping  Chan,  Nicholas  Petrick, 

Lubomir  M.  Hadjiiski,  Mark  A.  Helvie,  Sophie  Paquerault 
Department  of  Radiology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109 

Abstract 

We  have  investigated  the  use  of  an  active  contour  model  for  accurate  delineation  of  mass 
boundaries  on  mammograms.  The  model  used  smoothness  constraints  and  image  gradient 
information  in  order  to  refine  an  initial  boundary  provided  by  a  clustering  algorithm.  After 
segmentation  of  the  mass,  possible  spiculations  were  segmented  by  utilizing  gradient  direction 
statistics  in  a  region  surrounding  the  mass.  Spiculation  measures  and  morphological  features 
were  extracted  and  used  for  classifying  the  mass  as  malignant  or  benign.  The  classification 
accuracy  was  evaluated  using  the  area  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC) 
curve.  A  data  set  containing  243  mammograms  from  101  patients  was  used  for  training  the 
classifier,  and  a  data  set  containing  95  mammograms  from  45  patients  were  used  for  testing  the 
classifier.  The  test  A^  for  the  task  of  classifying  a  mass  on  a  single  view  and  a  mass  on  all 
available  views  as  malignant  or  benign  was  0.81  and  0.87,  respectively.  Our  results  indicate  that 
the  spiculation  measures  and  the  morphological  features  extracted  from  automatically  segmented 
mass  boundaries  are  effective  in  characterizing  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  or  benign. 

1.  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  many  researchers  have  investigated  the  use  of  computer-extracted  image  features 
for  classification  of  breast  masses  as  malignant  or  benign  (Sahiner  et  al.  1998;  Huo  et  al.  1998; 
Leichter  et  al.  2000).  Many  features  used  in  computerized  breast  mass  characterization  require 
accurate  delineation  of  mass  boundaries  as  a  first  step.  Accurate  computerized  delineation  of 


mass  boundaries  is  often  difficult  because  of  the  presence  of  ill-defined  or  obscured  boundaries. 
The  human  visual  system  often  overcomes  this  problem  by  incorporating  a-priori  information, 
such  as  smoothness  of  mass  boundaries,  with  the  image  information.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
similar  information  for  computerized  mass  segmentation,  we  designed  an  active  contour  model 
based  on  the  image  characteristics  of  mammographic  masses.  The  new  model  was  used  to 
improve  the  boundaries  provided  by  a  clustering  algorithm  that  was  developed  in  our  earlier 
studies.  After  segmentation,  morphological  features  were  extracted  from  the  mass  shape,  and 
were  combined  with  spiculation  measures  for  the  characterization  of  breast  masses  as  malignant 
or  benign. 

2.  Mass  segmentation 

The  location  of  the  biopsied  mass  was  identified  by  an  MQSA-approved  radiologist.  A  region  of 
interest  (ROI)  containing  the  biopsied  mass  was  extracted  from  the  mammogram  for 
computerized  processing. 

2.1.  Initial  mass  segmentation 

The  mass  segmentation  method  employed  in  this  study  started  with  the  initial  detection  of  a  mass 
shape  within  an  ROI  using  a  K-means  clustering  algorithm.  This  technique  has  been  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  literature  (Sahiner  et  al.  1996).  Figures  l(a)-(d)  show  examples  of  a  spiculated 
and  a  nonspiculated  mass,  and  the  results  of  the  initial  segmentation. 

2.2.  Active  contour  segmentation 

Although  clustering-based  mass  segmentation  resulted  in  reasonable  mass  shapes  for  most  of  the 
masses,  the  segmentation  exhibited  inaccuracies  when  the  mass  was  not  very  conspicuous,  or 
when  some  parts  of  the  mass  were  obscured  by  overlapping  normal  breast  structures.  In 
addition,  further  refinement  was  necessary  before  detection  and  segmentation  of  spiculations. 


We  used  an  active  contour  model  for  the  first  stage  mass  shape  refinement,  and  spiculation 
detection  and  segmentation  for  the  final  shape  refinement. 

An  active  contour  is  a  deformable  continuous  curve,  whose  shape  is  controlled  by  internal  forces 
(the  model,  or  a-priori  knowledge  about  the  object  to  be  segmented)  and  external  forces  (the 
image).  The  internal  forces  impose  a  smoothness  constraint  on  the  contour,  and  the  external 
forces  push  the  contour  towards  salient  image  features,  such  as  edges.  To  solve  a  segmentation 
problem,  an  initial  boundary  is  iteratively  deformed  so  that  the  energy  due  to  internal  and 
external  forces  is  minimized  along  the  contour. 

The  internal  energy  components  in  our  active  contour  model  were  the  continuity  and  curvature  of 
the  contour,  as  well  as  the  homogeneity  of  the  segmented  object.  The  external  energy 
components  were  the  negative  of  the  smoothed  image  gradient  magnitude,  and  a  balloon  force 
that  exerted  pressure  at  a  normal  direction  to  the  contour.  The  contour  was  represented  by  the 
vertices  of  an  A-point  polygon  whose  vertices  were  v(i)=(x(i),y(i)),  i=l,...,N.  The  energy  to  be 
minimized  was  defined  as 

^  =  Skurv£^c«rv(0  +  ^cont  ^cont  (0  +  ^  grad  ^ grad  (i)  +  ^bal  ^bal  (0]+  ^hom  ^hom  (1) 

i=l 

where  each  energy  term  has  a  weight,  w. 

The  curvature  energy  term  is  represented  by  an  approximation  to  the  second  derivative  of  the 
contour,  i )  =  |v(  i  -  i  ) -  2 v(  i )  +  v(  i  +  i  )| .  This  term  is  large  when  the  angle  at  vertex  i  is 

small.  By  discouraging  small  angles  at  vertices,  this  term  attempts  to  smooth  the  contour.  The 
continuity  term,  reflects  the  deviation  of  the  length  of  the  line  segment  under 


consideration  from  the  average  line  segment  length  d  .  This  term  favors  contours  with  regular 
spacing  between  the  vertices  over  those  with  irregular  spacing.  The  image  gradient  magnitude  is 
obtained  by  smoothing  the  image  with  a  low-pass  filter,  finding  the  partial  derivatives  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  and  then  computing  the  magnitude  of  the  partial  derivative 
vector.  Since  the  gradient  energy,  is  defined  as  the  negative  of  the  gradient  magnitude, 

minimizing  this  term  attracts  the  contour  to  object  edges.  The  balloon  energy  encourages  the 
contour  to  expand  in  the  normal  direction,  which  is  required  to  prevent  the  contour  from 
collapsing  onto  itself  (Cohen  1991).  The  purpose  of  the  homogeneity  term,  is  to 

make  the  object  and  the  background  regions  as  homogeneous  as  possible  within  each  region,  and 
to  maximize  the  difference  between  the  two  regions  (Poon  and  Braun  1997). 

To  minimize  the  contour  energy,  we  used  a  greedy  algorithm  that  was  first  proposed  by  Williams 
and  Shah  (Williams  and  Shah  1992).  In  this  algorithm,  the  contour  was  iteratively  optimized, 
starting  with  the  initial  contour  provided  by  clustering-based  segmentation.  At  each  iteration,  a 
neighborhood  of  each  vertex  was  examined,  and  the  vertex  was  moved  to  the  location  that 
minimized  the  contour  energy.  Figures  l(c)-(f)  show  the  initial  and  final  contours,  respectively, 
of  the  model  for  a  spiculated  and  a  nonspiculated  mass. 

2.3.  Segmentation  of  spiculations 

Spiculations  on  mammograms  appear  as  linear  structures  with  a  positive  image  contrast,  and  they 
usually  lie  in  a  radial  direction  to  the  mass.  As  a  result  of  their  linearity,  the  gradient  directions 
at  image  pixels  on  or  close  to  the  spiculation  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  orientation  relative  to 
that  of  the  spiculation.  In  order  to  investigate  whether  a  pixel  (ij)  on  the  mass  contour  lies  on 
the  path  of  a  spiculation,  one  can  make  use  of  this  property  as  follows:  In  a  search  region  S  of 
the  image,  compute  the  statistics  of  the  angular  difference  0  between  the  image  gradient  direction 


at  image  pixel  (ij),  and  the  direction  of  the  vector  joining  pixels  (ij),  and  (ij)  (figure  2).  If  the 
pixel  lies  on  the  path  of  a  spiculation,  then  ^will  be  close  to  nil  whenever  the  image  pixel 
(ij)  is  on  the  spiculation.  Therefore,  the  distribution  of  9,  obtained  from  all  image  pixels  (ij) 
within  the  search  region  S  will  have  a  peak  around  nil.  If  there  is  no  spiculation,  and  if  the  gray 
levels  in  S  are  randomly  distributed,  then  this  distribution  will  be  uniform.  Karssemeijer  et  al. 
have  made  use  of  a  similar  idea  for  detecting  spiculated  lesions  on  mammograms  (Karssemeijer 
and  te  Brake  1996),  but  not  for  the  detection  of  the  actual  spiculations.  In  our  method,  we 
combined  this  idea  with  the  fact  that  spiculations  generally  lie  in  a  radial  direction  to  the  mass. 
Therefore,  the  region  S  could  be  limited  so  that  other  gradients,  such  as  those  resulting  from  the 
mass  contour  itself,  can  be  excluded  from  the  distribution  of  gradients  in  S.  The  details  of  our 
spiculation  detection  method  are  described  in  the  literature  (Sahiner  et  al.  2000;  Chan  et  al. 
2000).  The  contours  of  a  spiculated  and  a  nonspiculated  mass  after  spiculation  detection  are 
shown  figures  1(g)  and  1(h),  respectively. 

3.  Feature  Extraction  and  ClassiBcation 

In  the  spiculation  segmentation  stage,  three  spiculation  measures  were  extracted  from  each  ROI. 
These  were  the  number  of  possible  spiculations  (NFS),  the  percentage  area  of  spiculations 
(PAS),  and  the  product  of  these  two  measures  (PR).  These  spiculation  measures  were  used  in 
addition  to  eleven  morphological  features  extracted  from  the  final  mass  outline  for  mass 
characterization.  The  first  five  morphological  features  were  based  on  the  normalized  radial 
length  (NRL),  defined  as  the  Euclidean  distance  from  the  object’s  centroid  to  each  of  its  edge 
pixels  and  normalized  relative  to  the  maximum  radial  length  for  the  object.  These  features 
included  NRL  mean,  standard  deviation,  entropy,  area  ratio,  and  zero  crossing  count  (Petrick  et 
al.  1999).  The  remaining  six  morphological  features  included  the  perimeter,  area,  perimeter-to- 


area  ratio,  circularity,  rectangularity,  and  contrast  of  the  object.  The  definition  of  these  features 
can  be  found  in  the  literature  (Petrick  et  al.  1999). 

Stepwise  feature  selection  was  used  to  select  effective  features  for  classification  from  the  feature 
space  of  fourteen  features.  Four  features,  namely,  NPS,  PR,  contrast,  and  circularity  were 
selected  using  the  set  of  training  ROIs.  A  backpropagation  neural  network  (BPN)  with  four  input 
nodes,  two  hidden-layer  nodes,  and  a  single  output  node  was  trained  using  the  training  set.  The 
accuracy  of  the  designed  classifier  was  evaluated  by  applying  the  classifier  to  test  cases  that  had 
not  been  used  for  training.  The  test  scores  were  analyzed  using  receiver  operating  characteristic 
(ROC)  methodology.  The  classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the  area  under  the  ROC 
curve. 

4.  Data  Set 

The  mammograms  used  in  this  study  were  randomly  selected  from  the  files  of  patients  in  the 
Radiology  Department  at  the  University  of  Michigan  who  had  undergone  biopsy.  The  criterion 
for  inclusion  of  a  mammogram  in  the  data  set  was  that  the  mammogram  contained  a  biopsy- 
proven  mass,  and  that  approximately  equal  numbers  of  malignant  and  benign  masses  were 
present  in  the  data  set.  Our  training  data  set  consisted  of  243  mammograms  (1 16  benign  and  127 
malignant)  from  101  patients.  Our  test  data  set  consisted  of  95  mammograms  (42  benign  and  53 
malignant)  from  45  patients.  A  single  view  was  available  for  nine  of  these  45  patients.  For  the 
remaining  36  test  patients,  two  or  more  views  were  available.  The  true  pathology  of  all  the 
masses  was  determined  by  biopsy  and  histologic  analysis. 

5.  Results 

We  investigated  film-based  classification  of  the  masses  on  each  mammogram,  as  well  as  case- 
based  classification  by  combining  possible  multiple  views  of  the  same  mass.  For  case-based 


classification,  the  BPN  scores  from  different  views  were  averaged.  The  training  values  for 
film-based  and  case-based  classification  were  0.91  and  0.95  respectively.  The  test  values  for 
film-based  and  case-based  classification  were  0.81  and  0.87.  The  training  and  test  ROC  curves 
are  shown  in  figures  3(a)  and  3(b),  respectively. 

6.  Discussion  and  Conclusion 

In  our  previous  work,  the  clustering  method  was  successful  in  segmenting  the  main  portion  of 
the  mass  from  the  background.  However,  a  major  limitation  of  clustering-based  segmentation  is 
that,  even  for  well-circumscribed  masses,  the  segmented  shape  contains  many  irregularities  due 
to  structured  or  random  noises  (see  figure  1(d)).  Another  limitation  is  that,  when  parts  of  the 
mass  are  obscured  by  overlapping  normal  breast  structure,  clustering  method  yields  inaccurate 
results.  In  this  study,  we  used  an  active  contour  model  for  refining  the  clustering-based 
segmentation  results.  By  choosing  a  balance  between  the  active  contour  weights  based  on  the 
training  set,  we  were  able  to  obtain  object  shapes  that  were  mostly  smooth,  but  contours  with 
sharp  turns  were  also  possible  if  the  object  boundary  contained  large  gradients.  Compared  to 
clustering,  the  resulting  boundaries  were  subjectively  judged  to  be  closer  to  actual  mass 
boundaries.  However,  the  active  contour  model  was  not  suitable  for  the  segmentation  of 
spiculations.  Since  the  spiculations  do  not  have  a  large  gradient  magnitude,  the  contour  cannot 
have  sharp  turns  at  spiculation  locations  unless  is  very  small.  However,  a  small  value  for 
Wc^rv  is  not  practical,  because  it  results  in  mass  shapes  that  are  too  irregular  all  around  the  contour. 
For  this  reason,  we  designed  an  additional  stage  for  detection  and  segmentation  of  spiculations. 

Our  results  indicate  that  accurate  segmentation  of  mammographic  masses,  detection  of 
spiculations,  and  the  use  of  morphological  and  spiculation  features  can  be  effective  in  classifying 
breast  masses  as  malignant  or  benign. 
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Figure  1.  (a),  (b)  The  mass  ROI,  (c),  (d)  clustering-based  segmentation,  (e),  (f)  active-contour 

based  segmentation,  and  (g),  (h)  the  result  of  spiculation  detection  and  segmentation  for  a 

spiculated  mass  (a,  c,  e,  and  g)  and  a  nonspiculated  mass  (b,  d,  f,  and  h). 
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Figure  2.  The  definition  of  the  angular  difference  6. 
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Figure  3.  ROC  curves  for  film-based  and  case-based  classification,  (a)  Training  (b)  Test. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  new  classification  scheme  was  developed  to  classify  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  and  benign  by  using  interval 
change  information.  The  masses  on  both  the  current  and  the  prior  mammograms  were  automatically  segmented  using  an 
active  contour  method.  From  each  mass,  20  run  length  statistics  (RLS)  texture  features,  3  spiculation  features,  and  mass  size 
were  extracted.  Additionally,  20  difference  RLS  features  were  obtained  by  subtracting  the  prior  RLS  features  from  the 
corresponding  current  RLS  features.  The  feature  space  consisted  of  the  current  RLS  features,  the  difference  RLS  features,  the 
current  and  prior  spiculation  features,  and  the  current  and  prior  mass  sizes.  Stepwise  feature  selection  and  linear  discriminant 
analysis  classification  (LDA)  were  used  to  select  and  merge  the  most  useful  features.  A  leave-one-case-out  resampling 
scheme  was  applied  to  train  and  test  the  classifier  using  140  temporal  image  pairs  (85  malignant,  55  benign)  obtained  from  57 
biopsy-proven  masses  (33  malignant,  24  benign)  in  56  patients.  An  average  of  10  features  were  selected  from  the  56  training 
subsets:  4  difference  RLS  features,  4  RLS  features  and  1  spiculation  feature  from  the  current  image,  and  1  spiculation  feature 
from  the  prior,  were  most  often  chosen.  The  classifier  achieved  an  average  training  Az  of  0.92  and  a  test  Az  of  0.88.  For 
comparison,  a  classifier  was  trained  and  tested  using  features  extracted  from  the  120  current  single  images.  This  classifier 
achieved  an  average  training  Az  of  0.90  and  a  test  Az  of  0.82.  The  information  on  the  prior  image  significantly  (p=0.01) 
improved  the  accuracy  for  classification  of  the  masses. 

Keywords:  Computer-Aided  Diagnosis,  Interval  Changes,  Classification,  Feature  analysis,  Mammography,  Malignancy. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Mammography  is  currently  the  most  effective  method  for  early  breast  cancer  detection^’^.  Analysis  of  interval  changes  is 
an  important  method  used  by  radiologists  in  mammographic  interpretation  to  detect  developing  malignancy^’"^.  A  variety  of 
computer-aided  diagnosis  (CAD)  techniques  have  been  developed  to  detect  mammographic  abnormalities  and  to  distinguish 
between  malignant  and  benign  lesions.  We  are  studying  the  use  of  CAD  techniques  to  assist  radiologists  in  interval  change 
analysis. 

Commonly  used  classification  methods  for  CAD  use  information  from  a  single  image.  These  methods  have  been  shown 
to  perform  well  in  lesion  classification  problems^'^^.  However,  when  multiple-year  mammograms  of  a  mass  are  available,  it  is 
not  trivial  to  design  computer  vision  methods  to  use  the  temporal  information  for  computer-aided  classification  and  to 
improve  the  differentiation  between  benign  and  malignant  masses. 

The  goal  of  our  research  is  to  develop  a  technique  for  computerized  analysis  of  temporal  differences  between  a  lesion  on 
the  most  recent  mammogram  and  a  prior  mammogram  of  the  same  view.  The  computer  algorithm  can  be  used  to  assist 
radiologists  in  evaluating  interval  changes  and  thus  distinguishing  between  malignant  and  benign  masses  for  CAD.  We  have 
previously  presented^  preliminary  results  that  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  classifying  malignant  and  benign  masses  based 
on  interval  change  analysis.  In  this  study,  we  continue  the  development  of  this  approach.  Additionally,  we  compared  this 
method  with  a  classification  method  based  on  information  extracted  from  the  current  mammogram  alone. 

2.  CLASSIFICATION  TECHNIQUE 

A  new  classification  scheme  was  developed  to  classify  mammographic  masses  as  malignant  and  benign  by  using  interval 
change  information.  The  technique  is  based  on  the  generation  of  features  that  we  expect  will  represent  adequately  the 
temporal  information  and  will  discriminate  between  malignant  and  benign  masses. 
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Figure  1.  Block-diagram  of  the  classification  method. 


The  mass  to  be  analyzed  can  either  be  identified  manually  by  a  radiologist  or  automatically  by  a  computerized  detection 
program.  In  this  study,  the  masses  were  identified  by  an  MQSA  radiologist  on  each  mammogram.  The  masses  on  both  the 
current  and  the  prior  mammograms  were  automatically  segmented  using  an  active  contour  method.  An  example  of  the 
segmentation  is  shown  in  Figure  2  and  Figure  3  for  a  malignant  and  a  benign  mass,  respectively.  Features  such  as  texture 
features,  spiculation  features  and  mass  size  were  extracted  from  each  mass.  Additionally,  difference  features  were  obtained 
by  subtracting  a  prior  feature  from  the  corresponding  current  feature.  The  feature  space  consisted  of  current,  prior,  and 
difference  features.  Stepwise  feature  selection  applied  to  linear  discriminant  analysis  (LDA)  were  used  to  select  the  most 
useful  features.  The  selected  features  were  then  used  as  the  input  predictor  variables  of  the  LDA  classifier  (Figure  1).  A 
leave-one-case-out  resampling  scheme  was  employed  to  train  and  test  the  classifier.  The  LDA  classifier  was  used  in  order  to 
keep  the  discrimination  function  simple,  thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  over-training. 

To  evaluate  the  improvement  in  the  classifier  performance  designed  by  using  the  temporal  change  information,  an 
additional  classifier  was  trained  using  the  information  extracted  from  the  current  single  images  of  the  temporal  pairs.  We  will 
refer  to  these  images  as  current  images.  Comparison  of  the  two  classifiers  will  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  interval  change 
analysis  on  classification  of  malignant  and  benign  masses. 

3.  DATA  SET 

A  set  of  140  temporal  pairs  of  mammograms  containing  biopsy-proven  masses  on  the  current  mammograms  was  used  to 
examine  the  performance  of  this  approach.  The  data  set  consisted  of  a  total  of  241  mammograms  from  56  patients.  The 
mammograms  were  digitized  with  a  LUMISCAN  85  laser  scanner  at  a  pixel  resolution  of  50  /Xm  X  50  jJm  and  4096  gray 
levels.  The  digitizer  was  calibrated  so  that  gray  level  values  were  linearly  proportional  to  the  optical  density  (OD)  within  the 
range  of  0  to  4  OD  units,  with  a  slope  of  0.001  OD/pixel  value.  Outside  this  range,  the  slope  of  the  calibration  curve 
decreased  gradually.  The  digitizer  output  was  linearly  converted  so  that  a  large  pixel  value  corresponded  to  a  low  optical 
density.  The  images  were  averaged  and  down-sampled  by  a  factor  of  2  resulting  in  images  with  a  pixel  size  of  100  fim  X 
100  fim  for  further  analysis. 

The  56  cases  contained  57  biopsy  proven  masses  (33  malignant  and  24  benign).  The  241  mammograms  contained  different 
mammographic  views  and  multiple  years  of  the  masses  including  the  year  when  the  biopsy  was  performed.  By  matching 
masses  of  the  same  view  from  two  different  exams,  a  total  of  140  temporal  pairs  were  formed,  of  which  85  were  malignant 
and  55  benign.  A  malignant  temporal  pair  consisted  of  a  biopsy  proven  malignant  mass  or  a  mass  that  was  followed  up  and 
found  to  be  malignant  by  biopsy  in  a  future  year.  Similar  definitions  were  used  for  the  benign  temporal  pairs.  Within  the  140 
temporal  pairs,  a  total  of  120  mammograms  were  current  mammograms.  Of  the  120  current  mammograms,  70  were 
malignant  and  50  benign. 


Figure  2.  A  malignant  mass:  (a)  the  mass  in  a  prior  year  mammogram  (1997),  (b)  mass  outline 
obtained  by  active  contour  segmentation,  (c)  the  mass  in  a  current  year  mammogram 
(1998),  (d)  mass  outline  obtained  by  active  contour  segmentation. 

Since  all  cases  in  this  data  set  had  undergone  biopsy,  the  benign  masses  in  this  set  could  not  be  distinguished  easily  from 
the  malignant  ones  based  on  current  mammographic  criteria.  Examples  of  such  cases  are  shown  in  Figure  2  and  Figure  3. 
The  malignant  mass  in  Figure  2  did  not  increase  in  size  but  changed  its  density.  The  benign  mass  (Figure  3),  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  to  have  spicules.  For  the  malignant  masses  in  this  data  set,  the  average  mass  size  was  8.2  mm  on  the  prior 
mammograms  and  12.7  mm  on  the  current  mammograms.  The  corresponding  sizes  were  10.6  mm  and  12.2  mm,  respectively, 
for  the  benign  masses.  The  temporal  pairs  had  a  time  interval  of  6  to  36  months.  More  than  70%  of  the  pairs  had  a  time 
interval  of  12  months. 


(c)  (d) 


Figure  3.  A  benign  mass:  (a)  the  mass  on  a  prior  year  mammogram  (1995),  (b)  mass  outline 
obtained  by  active  contour  segmentation,  (c)  the  mass  on  a  current  year  mammogram 
(1996),  (d)  mass  outline  obtained  by  active  contour  segmentation. 


4.  FEATURE  EXTRACTION 


A  rectangular  region  of  interest  (ROI)  was  defined  to  include  the  radiologist-identified  mass  with  an  additional 
surrounding  breast  tissue  region  of  at  least  40  pixels  wide  from  any  point  of  the  mass  border.  A  fully  automated  method  was 
then  used  for  segmentation  of  the  mass  from  the  breast  tissue  background  within  the  ROI.  The  masses  on  both  the  current  and 
the  prior  mammograms  were  automatically  segmented  using  a  2D  active  contour  method,  initialized  by  adaptive 
thresholding^'*’^^. 

The  texture  features  used  in  this  study  were  calculated  from  run-length  statistics  (RLS)  matrices^^.  The  RLS  matrices 
were  computed  from  the  images  obtained  by  the  rubber  band  straightening  transform  (RBST)^.  The  REST  maps  a  band  of 
pixels  surrounding  the  mass  onto  the  Cartesian  plane  (a  rectangular  region).  In  the  transformed  image,  the  mass  border 
appears  approximately  as  a  horizontal  edge,  and  spiculations  appear  approximately  as  vertical  lines.  A  complete  description 
of  the  REST  can  be  found  in  the  literatur^. 

RLS  texture  features  were  extracted  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  gradient  magnitude  images,  which  were  obtained  by 
filtering  the  REST  image  with  horizontally  or  vertically  oriented  Sobel  filters  and  computing  the  absolute  gradient  value  of 
the  filtered  image.  Five  texture  measures,  namely,  short  run  emphasis,  long  run  emphasis,  gray  level  nonuniformity,  run 
length  nonuniformity,  and  run  percentage  were  extracted  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  gradient  images  in  two  directions, 
6=0  ,  and  6  =90  .  Therefore,  a  total  of  20  RLS  features  were  calculated  for  each  ROI.  The  definition  of  the  RLS 
feature  measures  can  be  found  in  the  literature^^. 

The  morphological  features  were  extracted  from  the  automatically  segmented  mass  shape,  and  included  features  such  as 
the  area,  circularity,  rectangularity,  compactness,  and  the  axis  ratio^^.  Spiculation  features  were  extracted  by  using  the 
statistics  of  the  image  gradient  direction  relative  to  the  normal  direction  to  the  mass  border  in  a  ring  of  pixels  surrounding  the 
mass^"^’^^. 

A  total  of  35  features  (20  RLS,  12  morphological  and  3  spiculation)  were  therefore  extracted  from  each  ROI. 
Additionally,  difference  features  were  obtained  by  subtracting  a  prior  feature  from  the  corresponding  current  feature. 
Therefore  20  RLS,  12  morphological  and  3  spiculation  difference  features  were  obtained. 

5.  FEATURE  SELECTION 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  features  and  to  obtain  the  best  feature  subset  to  design  an  effective  classifier,  feature 
selection  with  stepwise  linear  discriminant  analysis^^’^®  was  applied.  At  each  step  of  the  stepwise  selection  procedure  one 
feature  is  entered  or  removed  from  the  feature  pool  based  on  analysis  of  its  effect  on  the  selection  criterion.  The  stepwise 
selection  procedure  is  controlled  by  a  simplex  optimization  method*^’  in  such  a  way  that  a  minimum  number  of  features 
were  selected  to  achieve  a  high  accuracy  of  classification  by  LDA.  More  details  about  the  stepwise  linear  discriminant 
analysis  and  its  application  to  CAD  can  be  found  elsewhere^’ 

6.  EVALUATION  METHODS 

To  evaluate  the  classifier  performance,  the  training  and  test  discriminant  scores  were  analyzed  using  receiver  operating 
characteristic  (ROC)  methodology^^  The  discriminant  scores  of  the  malignant  and  benign  masses  were  used  as  decision 
variables  in  the  LAEROCl  program^^,  which  fits  a  binormal  ROC  curve  based  on  maximum  likelihood  estimation.  The 
classification  accuracy  was  evaluated  as  the  area  under  the  ROC  curve,  A^.  The  performances  of  the  classifiers  were  also 
assessed  by  estimation  of  the  partial  area  index  (Az^®‘^^).  The  partial  area  index  ^)  is  defined  as  the  area  that  lies  under  the 
ROC  curve  but  above  a  sensitivity  threshold  of  0.9  (TPFq  =  0.9)  normalized  to  the  total  area  above  TPFq,  (I-TPFq).  The 
partial  indicates  the  performance  of  the  classifier  in  the  high  sensitivity  (low  false  negative)  region  which  is  most 

important  for  a  cancer  detection  task. 


7.  CLASSIFICATION  RESULTS 

For  the  data  set  used  in  this  study,  an  average  of  10  features  were  selected  from  the  56  training  subsets.  The  most 
frequently  selected  features  included  4  difference  RLS  features,  4  RLS  features  and  1  spiculation  feature  from  the  current 
image,  and  1  spiculation  feature  from  the  prior.  The  LDA  classifier  achieved  an  average  training  Az  of  0.92  and  a  test  A^  of 


0.88.  The  LDA  classifier  using  features  extracted  from  the  current  single  images  (the  current  images  of  the  temporal  pairs) 
achieved  an  average  training  of  0.90  and  a  test  K  of  0.82.  An  average  of  1 1  features  were  selected  from  the  56  training 
subsets.  The  most  frequently  selected  features  were  4  RLS  features,  1  spiculation  feature  from  the  current  image  and  6 
morphological  features.  The  difference  in  the  test  A^  between  the  two  classifiers  is  statistically  significant  (p=0.01).  The 
classifier  based  on  temporal  pairs  achieved  a  test  partial  of  0.37  and  the  classifier  based  on  current  images  achieved  a 
test  of  0.32.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Classification  results  for  the  classifier  based  on  the  temporal  change  information  and  the  classifier 


based  on  current  single  image  information. 


Classification 

O _  g - 

Avg.  no.  of  selected  features 

Training 

Test  Az 

Test  partial  Az'®  ” 

Temporal  pairs 

10 

0.92 

0.88  ±  0.028 

0.37  ±0.1 

Current  images 

11 

0.90 

0.82  ±  0.038 

0.32  ±  0.08 

8.  CONCLUSION 

The  difference  RLS  texture  features  and  spiculation  features  were  useful  for  identification  of  malignancy  in  temporal 
pairs  of  mammograms.  The  information  on  the  prior  image  was  important  for  characterization  of  the  masses;  5  out  of  the  10 
selected  features  contained  prior  information.  We  found  that  the  size  of  the  mass  was  not  a  discriminatory  feature  for  these 
difficult  cases  because  many  of  the  benign  masses  also  grew  over  time.  The  temporal  change  information  significantly 
(p=0.01)  improved  the  accuracy  for  classification  of  the  masses  in  terms  of  the  total  area  under  the  ROC  curve  (Az).  The 
partial  area  under  the  ROC  curve  is  also  improved  for  the  classifier  based  on  current  and  prior  images  (Az'®’^  =  0.37) 
compared  to  the  classifier  based  only  on  the  current  images  (Az'®  ’’  =  0.32),  although  the  difference  did  not  achieve  statistical 
significance.  Further  studies  are  underway  to  improve  this  temporal  change  classification  technique  and  to  evaluate  its 
performance  on  a  larger  data  set. 
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